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The * Travels of a Hindoo,’ by Baboo Bbolanautb Chuuder, 
which arc now for the first time published in Euro pe,' will 
be found on perusal to be among the most remarkable, and 
cerlaiiily among the most original, works which have hitherto, 
appeared in cburu'ction with India. These Travels originally 
appeared from week to week in a Calcutta periodical entitled 
file ‘Saturday Evening Englishman,’ and in that shape thjcy" 
soon attracted public attention. That tljo autlior 
Hindoo seemed scarcely open to question. His tlion^^its 
and ev])ros»ioiis respecting family and social lil'e were 
tnidontly moulded iJ^’" a Hindoo training; whilst his jjibserv- 
iitlons and opiuions, especially as regards places of j^ilgrim- 
age and otlier matters eomiccted with religio^^, Avere 
eininenlly 11 iiidoo. At the same time, hoAvover, his tl’iorough 
niastory of the English langiia.ge, and his wonderful fami- 
liarily Avith*English ideas an^l turns of thought, wliieli con'd 
only have been obtained by an extensive courst? of English 
reading, appear to have led some to spsjiecfc^iKit after all the 
real knight-errant might prove to be a hhiivpeaii ifi the dis- 
guise of a Hindoo. 

The present Avriter has been requested by Balino 
Bholanaiith Cli under to introduce hig.-Travcls to the Jinglish 
public ; and accordingly considers it desirable in the first 
pla<^t^ assure the reader that the Baboo is a Veritable 
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Hindoo, and the author of the entire work. The writer of 
thi» introduction has not added or altered a single line or 
word; and is given to understand that tlie Baboo has 
derived no literary assistance whatever from any one, 
wh(itli(‘r ^Native or European. The Baboo has given his 
solemn assurance that he is the sole author of tlie narrative 
of his travels, and there is no reason whatever for dembting 
In’s words.* •indeed, ho has displayed in personal iutere.oursb 
an amount of observation and thoughtfulness fully equal to 
that which characterizes tl»e story of his sojoumings. The 
value of the a(;(*(jrnpanying volumes is thus ahuudautly 
l^uinifest. The Travels of the Baboo in India are not the 
sketcliy |)roduc*tion of a European travtdhn*, butthe genuine 
homt fid <i work of a Hindoo wanderer, who has made his way 
from Calcutta to the Upper Provinces, and looked every 
scene with Hindoo ejes, ainl indulged in trains of thought 
aii<! association which only liiid expression in Native socy®, 
"ar^l are wholly foreign to European ideas. European rc^^rs 
murt be generally aware of tho limited character aud scope 
of the information which is to be obtaiyed from the ordinary 
run dC European travellers in India; the descriptio'hs, often 
very ‘rajdiic, of external life; the appreciatioji of the 
pictuy'sque in external nature; the perception of the 
ludicrous in Native hafbits, inanners, and sentiments ; and a 
moral shrug of the shoulders at all that is strange, unintelli- 
gible, or idolatrous: — all, lio^'ever, combined with an utter 
want of real sympathy wdtli the people, or close and familiar 
aeqnai nuance with thCir thoughts and ways. Now, hovvevt.T, 
with Ihe assistance of \hcse ‘Travels,’ Englishmen will be 
enabletl, for the first time in English literature, to take a 
survey ut India with tho eyes of a Hindoo; to go on 
pilgrimages to holy places in the company of a guide who is 
neither * superstitious nor profane, but a fair t v^>e of the 
‘'enligh|cired class oT English -educated Bengalee geijfj'^^men. 

f 
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Our traveller perhaps does not tell us ali he knows. Pro- 
bably, like the candid old father of history, he has been 
fearful of meddling too much with divine things, lest hE- 
should thereby incur the auger of the gods. But so far as 
he delineates pictures of Indian life and mannei’s, and 
familiarizes his readers with the peculiar tone of Hindoo 
tliought and sentiment, his Travels are far superior to those 
of any writer with which we have hitherto become acquainted. 
Even the observant old travellers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, who went peeping and prying every- 
where, mingling freely wdth Natives, and living like Na^vejj/ 
never furnished a tithe of the stock of local traditiotii^, 
gossiping stories, and exhaustive descriptions which are here 
prosenied to English and Indian readers. 

Here it may be advisable to furnish a brief sketch of the 
author, and to describe the circumstances under whii*h his . 
travels were undertaken. In so doing free use will be macle 
of such personal particulars as he himself thought propeLto 
8U})[)ly, in addition to such details as could be obtained /l[)m 
more general sources of information. Indeed, upon jiheae 
points it will be advisable under the circumstances to lolarge 
more considerably than would otherwise be uecessafc' ; for 
unless the reader is familiarized with the particular n^igious 
ideas of the traveller, he will fail to take that interest in the 
Travels whi<ili they are well calculated to excite. 

Baboo Bhobinauth Chufider is at present a man of 
about forty years of age. He is by birth a Bengqlc'e, and 
an inhabitant of Calcutta. Ife belongs thq, class of 
Bunnijfbs, a caste of Hindoo, tracers, who hold the same 
rank as that of the ancient Vatsyas, or merchjuits, in- the 
caste system of Maun, which comytises BuAiiy*AN«i, or 
priests ; Ksuatbiyas, or soldiers ; Vaisyas, or merchants, 
and ^Sej/riAS, or servile cultivators. A his tor » ,of the 
T3n’' '^hs of Bengal would present many points of interest,* 
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even to Europeaa readers, and would prove an important 
addition to tlie history of the civilization of the human race. 
In the ten til century of the Christian era an attempt is said 
to Inivc been made by the famous Baja of Bulimia, in the 
ancient Bengal metropolis at Gour, to degrade the class of 
Bunniahs, probably from dilferences of religious opinion and 
sectarian feelings, of which, however, nothing whatever is 
known bevotid the bare tradition .of the fact. It is curious 
also to note that the BiinnialiB have ceased to wear the 
Biicrificiiil tliread, tliat ancient and significant emblem which 
vis worn in three strings, and wdiieh separates the three 
f^Tu’ce-borii castes of Brahmans, Kshatriyaa, and Vaisyas from 
the ciisle of Sudras. The result^ has been that whilst the 
Ijjnuiiahst^f -Bengal have evidently sprung from the same, 
common origin as the Bunniahs of lliudoosliuiaud Guzorat, 
there IS no relatiojitdiip or social intercourse existing bet ween 
+,he two. Geograjjhieal separation, and clitlerences of habits, 
l(!,‘\il usages, and religious opinions, have perhaps tended in 
a^W*eal iMcasuro to render* them aliens towards each other; 
anrh ijiticed tlr^rc is 'ae li ttle sympathy and recognition of 
eonslVhguinity between the Bunniahs of Bengal and those 
of mp.dooMan, as there is between the Brahmans of the two 
coiin|M;ies. Bui the great mark of distinction is the sdcrificial 
tliread, wliich is still worn by tbo Bunuiabs of Ujiper and • 
Wotern India, but has been denied to the, Bunniahs of 
iJeuiud ; and tlujre can bo no doubt that in by-gone genera- 
Ijuiis some lusirt-burning was felt in Bengal on accpuiit of 
1 ins tlire'ui. Vt^ry l*(*cchtly a Bunniah millioiinaire of Calcutta 
afctt‘inpied to revive the praciice of wearing it; but in this 
ago of ri‘l»gioiKS indinerence and apathy, the movement met 
v,itli Ia'.MU* resp(ms(?v During the present generation the 
sacrificial tlii'oads of the old lliifdoo legislator have fallen 
very ci^jK-idorably in the public esteem, and they thrown 
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oft' altogether bjthat sect of monotheistic reformers who are 
known as the members of the Brahmo Somnj. . 

, Notwithstanding, however, the attempt of the Eaja of 
Bullala to lower the Buiiniahs in national esteem, their 
opulence .and enterprise have always maintained the^espoct- 
ability and dignity of the class ; mid a mercantile aristocracy 
has arisen among tliem, which has held the purse-strings of 
the nation, and of whom the rich family of the Mullieks of 
the present day are a favourable example. Many of the 
Buniiiahs may be traced as having gradually migrated in 
by -gone generations from Gour through Moorsbedabad, . 
Bet'rbhoom, and Burdwan, and finally settled at SatfjL^p^ 
in the district of liooglily. It is this- latter class of advcfi- 
turous Bunuiahs who chiefly carried on myr^intne transac- < 
tions in the sixteenth century .with fiSVtuguese of 
llooglily ; and iu the seventeenth and eigt^^eiith contuiics, 
with tlj|p Dutch pf Cliinsiirah, the Ercuch of Chandernagore;* 
and the English of Calcutta. From cirCumstanceii^/ u*^ 
said tfiat the Buniiiahs first imbibed a tincture of European 
^rofluemeut and delicacy towards females, which untdTlate 
years was little ap|»reciatcul by the rovstof their oounjOTinen. 

Our traveller, Baboo Bholanauth Chuuder, was ifituruBy 
bred. in the hereditary creed of his parents, wfco were 
N'aiahnavas, or w^orshippers of Vishnu, l^his deity is ge- 
nerally worshipped through the medium of incarnations, of 
whdln Baina'-hnd Krishna ^re the most famous; "but 
Krishna is worshipped by Bunuialis generally as the incarn- 
ation of Vishnu; Here it should be remarked that the 
god Vishnu is to the mind of his JEIflidoo \A)rahi[)ji(jrs the 
one Supremo Being, who created all* things and exists iu 
all things. According to a widely-spread bclie'siv^^ishuu bt*- 
• came incarnate in succession in th^ tw^o heroes, l^a4na and 
Krishna, for the purpose of delivering tlie huinjvp race from 
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the oppressions of the Rakshavas, or demons ; in other 
words, to drive out the Buddhist hierarchy, and re-establish 
the Bralunanical system in India.* From some cause or 
other ilu^ worship of Vishnu declined in Benf>;al ; but it 
was modified and revived in the fifteenth century by a 
celebrated religious teacher named Choitunya. This eminent 
personage succeeded in reforming many religious and social 
abuses, and founded a sect of all classes without any dis- 
tinction of caste ; and in so doing continued the great work 
winch was commenced by Joydeva about a century pre- 
viously. The Bunniahs of Bengal chiefly belong to tlio 
Choitunya, and acknowledge him as an incarnation 
orKrislina, without however adopting any of those ascjclie 
•liahits whicb distinguish many of the Vaishnavas. The lay 
followt'rs of/‘^<?oitunya arc merely initiated in the mantra, 
or invocation to deity, by tlieir religious preceptors, who 
fire called Gossains. These Oossains are descendants of 
aminda, the coadjutor of Choitunya; and it was to 
this*^ Nityaminda that Choitunya intrusted the task of 
pprcit iing his religion, after his retirement from his spiritual 
Jabou). Up to the last gencratiou these Gossains were held 
ill greasy veneration ; but in the present day they receive 
little n4yect excepting from Hindoo females, who must bo 
regarded' as the main preservers of superstitious ideas and 
usnir(‘s amongst the more enlightened Hindoo community. 
TIk' Gossains are otherwise called Gooroos, and as such are 
hiMvditai’v preceptors in a family. In the case of Bholanauth 
Cluinder, the lamily of the old family Gooroo became al- 
togotluT cxtiikt, aiurno other Gooroo was selected, so that 
to this day the Baboo* is without initiation. The Gossains 

* proof of rtic 'above statemonts, tlie writer may bo per- 

mittod 1<> n'Jfr to his History of India jtasictm. Vishna has,- in fact, 
appriiP'd incarnations, and tJiere is a tenth yet to come; but 

thf lwt» spr' died in tbo text are the most important. ' • 
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of Bengal are regarded as of divine origin^ but they are not 
acjtually worshipped like those of Bombay and Ouzcrat, who 
are known as jMarajas. The utmost respect that is paid to 
the Btiiigalec Gossains by their followers consists in taking 
and kissing lln> dust of their feet, but the younger fenmles 
fire not permitted to appear before them, and no scandals 
have arisen in the community like those which some years 
bfick obtained sucli unhappy notoriety ’in the* Western 
Presidency. Whilst, however, Baboo Bholahautli Clmnder, 
and the Jiuiiniahs generally, are the sectarian \vorshi[>pers 
of Vislniu in his incarnation as Krishna, they are llindo|)S in ^ 
cvmy n‘spoct, sind consequently as a sect, though not a 

always as individiuils, they believe jn all the gods of the .Hin- 
doo l^aiitheori. Indeed, the lay members of the^aishnava • 
sect adore also 8iva and Doorga, as re present liters of deity, 
<]uite as much as the lay niciiibers of tlic ISaiva and Saklo 
sects, who worship »Siva and Boorgii, pay tl^cir adorations to* 
Krishna, Bholanauth Chundcr complains,' and with s(]|jjiie 
show' of rt'ason, that it is common to tax young Btuigul ’j^ith 
tlie want of any ridiginn, and with showing no active hj^^ri'd 
of that idoiatiy wliieli his education has tauglit to 
(lespisi* and disbelieve. But Bholanauih Chiindcr|)issertrf 
that this charge is coiitradieted by the inovement tiat has 
been for some time in operation amount educated •natives, 
ill favour of that monotheistic worship of spiritual deity 
knoidfas lirahmoism, and by tl^ fact tliat many 6.Milightert(‘d 
J3(‘ngjilees cherished a strong faith in that Deism which be- 
lieves in the existence of (iod, hut refuses to believe in any 
of the trammels or forms which ar(‘ jqipcrstitioTisly r^:irded 
as a part of the religion. This is i3ot the place for theoJogical 
controversy. The present writer is simply vVsirous of 
explaining to European readers the* religious ideaS-wliieli 
are entertained by that class of Bengalees of r)vli(nn inir 
is a type. Accordingly it w’ill sullice 1^ i^ale llit»t 
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Baboo BhoIaTiaiith. Chundcr is one of those Deists who be- 
lieve ill (rod,- but who disbelieve in rites and forms; and 
who adore the Supreme Being, and simply re(?ognize all the 
national gods of the Hindoos as the traditional deities of 
their forefathers. It iniglit also be remarked as a signitioant 
laet connected with the social history of the Hindoos, that 
under the Mussulman rule the public worship of idols was 
generally suppressed; for wealth and idolatry ^^cro alike 
concealed from the e\es of the tyrannical and grasjiiiig 
2^"abobs. Under tlie tolerant rule of the late Company the 
jiiati* es of Bengal displayed their wealth and brought out 
t idols witliout fear ; and as they acquired new fortunes, 
so they rdded to tlie number of the idols in their households. 
Ill later tiaics however wealth lias ht‘en more generally dif- 
I'used, and ^ ‘obtained by steady industry ratlior than by 
lucky s[)ec*ulations, and consequently idolatry is going out 
of fashion, as it is popularly believed tlurt; fortujics are no 
lojUi'er to be obtained by propitiating the gods. Some ten 
or Vfteen years ago at least live thousand images of Doorga 
wcrAjannually miAc in C^dcutta for th^^ celcbraliou of the 
DoorVi festival ; but in the present yc:ir scarcely a. thousand 
have iceu made in all Calcutta; and it was esjieeially 
reinarlwd that there, was a great falling oil* in ISIjO, which 
wiKS tijo ineiiiurable jjrear of the famine. 

Turning, how'cver, to the individual subject before us, it 
iiijy be remarked that the Baboo is thoroughly in earnest 
in his desire to e.\leiid his own views as regards religion 
and religious worship amongst his fellow-countrymen. In 
the pri^seiit day, wliilsttsuperslitious ideas have begun to die 
out of the laud, the number of pilgrims to sacred places and 
shrines b<is largely increased ; as all the wealthier classes^ 
and esp('A*ially the fiunales, avail themselves very considerably 
of the sajj and speedy mode of travelling by the Kail, as an 
<?iasymc.'ll]3'/br going on pilgrimage to Benares and Biihflabuu, 
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for tlio purpose of washing away their sins in a holy river. 
Accordingly the Baboo has made it his object in the follow- 
ing pages to interpret the various national legends and local 
traditions of the places he has visited, in such a way as to 
disabuse the minds of Native readers of the superstition/* 
ideas which are at present connected with many of the' 
localities. It is true that tlic narrative of liis travels was also 
inaiuly intended for those who could read TSnglislf ; but the 
author contemplates publishing a translation in Bengalee 
for tlie special purpose above indicated. / 

The proficiency of Jhiboo Bholaiiauth Chunder in^ the 
English language has already been noticed; and it slfouid 
now be remarked tliat lie is deeply indebted forj^is pro- 
ficiency to a distinguished poet and essayist, w^hcHriis widely 
known ill India twent}' and thirty years tijftPunder the 
initials of 1). L. ii. The productions ot' this gentleman were 
honoured with the praise of Macaulay, and his memory is 
still cherished by liis pupils, although it 'has almost pa&d 
away from the present general ion of Anglo-Indians. Ca» </ain 
David Lester llicha»dson held the post of I^rincijial o/ the 
irjndoo (College at Calcutta, and taught English litJk'-ature 
to the two upper classes. At this institution BlioUnauth 
(/hund(T received tuition for several "yi|irs, and at tlfht time 
it occupied the first place in the field If Native education, 
[nclcc^jjidy Awis the Hindoo College that first sent out those 
educated Natives, who beeamfj distinguished from their 
orthodox countrymen by the designation of Young Bengal. 

Baboo Bholanauth Chunder was naturally familiar from 
his early years with several plac(»s oft Jbe river 'Ilodjvhly in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, such as PenhaWy, Khurdah, 
and ^Tahesh,’^ which are remarkable fpr many' ndigioiis 
renihriscences connected with the worsliip of Vishnu, and at 
which the most reputed Gossains have taken lyp their 
‘ residence. The annual fairs and festivals whichfaA held m 
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tli08e places are frequented by inultitudes of people from 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood; and during his boyhood our 
traveller frequently visited those spots, and shared in the 
mingling of amusement with religious worship which is 
always to be found on such occasions. At a later 
[)vTiod his journeys extended to Serampore and Chinsurah, 
which in those days could only bo reached by boats, but 
which are now t^ ithin an easy distance by rail. Here it 
should be remarked that thirty years ago the strongest 
possible prejudice against travelling existed in the minds 
, of Jiengalces ; and lo this day there are many 

j.,'. »*ics who have never been able to overcome this aversion. 
An ()l(l,^\Viigaleo proverb was universally accepted, ^hat he 
was the y'jp[uest man who never owed a debt nor under- 
took a j»'^*cney. It was iuily the old men and old 
widows wdio left their homes to go on pilgrimages to 
llenares and Briudabun : Jicnares being the sacred city 
toy the worshippers of Siva, and Briudabun the sa(Ted 
Io(Y}ity to the worshippers of Vishnu in his incarnation ns 
Kriuuia. These ancient ]>ilgrim8 never s6)t out without lirst 
making 1-heir wills; and their return home was scarcely eycr 
expecil.d by their families. Under such eircumsiances a 
youngl Bengalee wa^ rarely allowed to leave the parental 
roof; and a little j,^voy age up the river to Chinsurah or 
Hooglily w^is often a matter of boast, and the^betjp of the 
journey was regarded by associates as an advent urous 
traveller. The Biihoo, liowever, had made the history of 
India his favourite study, and jsoou became imbued A\ith a 
slrongodesire to visit tiie localities which were famous in the 
national traditions. JMoreover, on leaving school he had 
chosen J^'iiereditary ]7rofession of his caste; and accordingly 
often louiid it neceasary to visit many parts of Bengal to 
institute inquiries respecting the country produce in which he 
kiided, first important trip which he undertook wasTn< 
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18 13 to the once famous town of Dacca, y^hich in the days 
of our grandmothers manufactured the celebrated muslin 
dresses, each of which was of so fine a texture that it could be* 
drawn through a wedding-ring. Of course our young 
traveller w’as not at that period above the superstitions of 
his countrymen ; and indeed never do«»8 n Hindoo take any 
step of importance without first consulting the stars. This 
is usually done by reference either to a Bralfman astrologer, 
or to llio astrological almanack. ‘When husineas will not^ 
aclinif of delu\% a Hindoo will consult either the Sivwgyannnit, 
or * advices of 8iva,* or the buchuns, or ‘sayings,’ of Khola, 
the wi<c of A^arahamira, the great asironomcr wlio was (0 
of tlu* nine g(Mns in the court of Yikraniaditya, tl)^(|real^ 
monarch of jMahva, W’hosc^ of lifty-soven jTiv^Iluefore 
Christ is still in constant use throughoiit Hindocfeawn- He- 
forc, however, starting on his trip to Dacca, Baboo 
Bholananth Chimder had not only to fix upon an auspicious 
day, hut also to perform certain ceremonies which aip 
necessary on sneh oceasioiis. 1'beae ceremonies generally 
e()nsi.-«t in bowing to*the ciders of the family, males a*id 
females, with the head down to the ground, in which utti- 
Inde their benedictions are received. Tlii^ intending traUdler 
tlien carries a leaf of Hie bale-tree which ^las been taken out 
of a brass pot full of Gauges water, and Vai’t*hes out of the 
house wi^ouj looking backwards. All these rites being 
])crfonfled, the Baboo started on iiis first trip, which lasted 
only a month, and of wliich the results are comparatively 
unimjiortant, and do not appear in the present nari*at!ive of 
travels. “ * 

Tlic journeys described in the present volume^ w'ere un- 
dertaken at intervals betw'een 1815 and sone^ hidng 
for purposes of track^, and others for ^imjisement ancT in- 
tormatiun. In the first instance the Baboo relates ti e story 
a^trip up the riyer Hooghly, in which, be descjribfs the ' 
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principal places on the banks of the river, commencing IVorn 
Chitpore to 'Niiddea, and thence from Kishnaghur to Cutwah, 
and the district of Beerbhoom, whore he saw the tomb ot‘ 
Joydftva. Few Europeans probably arc familiar with the 
name of Joydeva ; and yet this man, like Choitunya, will 
hold a prominent place in some future history of India 
. as an enthusiast and a reformer, who has left a lasting im- 
press in Bejigal. He too spiritualized the worship of 
Krishna, and denounced the caste system. One of his 
most celebrated poems was translated at full length hy ISir 
A^j^lliiaIn Jones, and is buried in one of the earlier volumes 
^'o£ 'the Jouriinl of the Asiatic Society ; and though it 
aboufcJfi*^ witli that Oriental imagery and passion which seem 
to haytf 'iiyaraaterizecl the most popular Eastern bards from 
time imlTieinorial, it contains some undoubted beauties, and 
throws a ne\y light upon some important phases of ndigious 
development. From the tomb of this important person our 
iflindoo traveller proceeded to Moorshedabad, the capital 
oft the fornior Nawaubs of Bengal, of whieh he has given a 
fu^ account ; and lie has also furnished interesting desicrip- 
tionSi of Goiir, liajmalial, Bhagulpore, SuUangunj, Monghyr. 
PatrtV, Ohazeepore, Chunar, and Mirzapore, interlarded with 
local traditions, ma ly of which are of undoubted value, whilst 
many, we believe, ure not to be found in any other Eurojieaii 
publication. Having tinished these preliminary^ trips, the 
Baboo entered upon a through the Korth-Av^estern 
Provinces about the year 1860, when the memory of the 
JM utiny wgs still fresh in the minds of the people, and before 
the Railway could cavry its crowds of passengers tlirough tlie 
whole extent of Hindoostan. He proceeded from lianotignnj 
by the Grand Triiiik Hoad, and visited Paris wath, JSasseeram, 
Boilares, Allahabad, *0awn pore, Agra, Muttra, and Briiidabun. 
His d/acription of Brindabun, the great centre of the 
^ \vor3lnpY3f Krishna, forms one of the most intoresting ail'd 
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valuable portions oF the entire work ; and if the eye of the 
pilgrim sometimes wandered from the sacred temples to the 
I'airer portion of the worshippers, his remarks only add a 
human interest to scenes, which, after all, are soim^what 
strange and unintelligible to European minds. In 18G0 he 
paid a second visit to Delhi, and his antiquarian noticed of 
tliat ( itv and its ancient suburbs display an amount of in- 
vestigation and research which are highly creditable to tlic 
writer, and his results are worthy qf far more notice' tha|i 
can be awarded them in the present Introduction. . 

As regards the narrative generally, the Baboo hns^'vi- 
di'nlly endeavoured to combine all such legendary^.. , a 
])()silivi‘ history (d* the jdaces he, visited as 
intt'j'(*sting to r(*adcrs and travellers. IFe -ha8^j|i|^isenled 
pictures of van(*d scenes in the light and c(>lQii>^»^¥t which 
tiu'v apj)carcd Ixdbre his own eyes; and has diversified tlie ' 
derails of his inf(>rinatioii hy references to local traditions, 
objects of antiipmrian jnt(ir(‘st, social and religious instil-ii- 
tii/iiH. and tiu) manners, cnKtoins, and thoughts of his 
eon.UrxuuMi. In aw\()rd, whilst he has dwelt nj)on .s( .mjc's 
and (il)j"ct.s with the view" of alibr<Iing materials for Indian 
hisl.ory, he has portrayed Hindoo lirt as it meets the on e 
in the pr(‘sc,nt diiy, k • 

Indeed, a journey up tlie vjdley V Clari'Vw .'snd j 
Calicut t:i to Delhi is unequalled in ohji'cts of; 
human interest by any other Jtifirncy in the world. From 
(.Calcutta, th.e city of palaces, the finest European city in the 
Eastern luMiiisphcre, and where European civi^zatioh reigns 
supreme, the Oriental pilgriigi is carrterj ])erha])s iu t>b*f' 
instance* to Benares, the city beloved by the g4)ds, with its 
mass of tt'inplos, ghats, and dwell ijig-hoiis(;s, crowding the 
banl.s of the holy stream for a distance of some miles*. Tlie 
narrow busy streets w'ith pagodas on all sides; Jjie gay 
ba/.ars teeming wit.h alive inannfactuw’s ; the.mystcriotlfs 
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temples with sacred bulls stabled in the holy precincts ; the 
thousands and thousands of people washing away their sins 
ill the (ranges ; the idols, flowers, sprinklings with waters, 
readings of sacred books, prayers of Brahmans, clamouring 
of beggars for alms, and tokens of religious worship ii^^all 
directions ; — all tend to wean away the mind from European 
rloas, and impress it with a deep sense of ignorance as re- 
gards the Yearnings and aspirations of millions of fellow- 
•iroatiiroH. From Benares again the traveller may be carried 
to Vllahabad, where the holy rivers of Jumna and (ranges 
arii^ iniit(?d in a single stream ; and the religious mind of the 
y indoo is filled wilh a deep reverential awe at the mingling 
of thfi^ Vaters, which has its source in a fetische worship 
which ^ jdd as the hills, and flourished in patriarchal 
times. Tnis religious feeling finds expression in a great 
fcsliviil whicl^ is held at the juiiction of tlie rivers; and tlie 
Eurojioiin is distracted by the thousand and one nondescript 
scenes which meet the c^ye at a Hindoo fail*; the juinhliug 
iijj^of the ])il grim ages of the IVfiddle Ages w’ith the (‘iviliza- 
tion of the iiineteeiith century; tht? conjurors, jugglers, 
fa(]Lie'M’s, women and children in countless numbers; the 
liuudrcds of voliiclea, the endless stalls, idols, and lucifer 
malehes, books aniKswectmeats, brass pots, gilt caps, ci'dar 
pencils, toys, note Shaper, marbles, red ])ow*der, and waving 
flags. From thence tlic traveller may be eoriW’.’cted to 
Agra and Delhi, from tlib centres of Hindooisiri to the 
centres of Islam in India. The marble palaces wdth graceful 
arches, slcn.dt*r colnmns, and screens like lace- work. The 
nlagri'^dceiit Taj with Its dome of white marble, and its ex- 
quisite interior inlaid with flow’ers and birds in coloured 
gomsj wbieb, in the language of Heber, seems to have been 
built by giants and finished by jewellers. Above all there 
are th^ Avondrous mosques, decorated wilh holy texts from 
ihe KiTrab ; the ■ cloistered gardens in vast quadrangles 
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where fountains are ever playing ; and the marble tombs to 
which streams of pious Mussulmans are ever gbing on pil- 
grimage to scatter a few flowers upon the sacred shrines, 
and to offer up prayers to the propliet of Islam. But there 
is no apace here to dwell longer upon the scenes which our 
Hindoo traveller has described so well ; and with this brief 
Introduction of himself and his Tmvela, we leave him to tqjl 
his own story, assuring the European reader that, 'notvrith- 
staiuling the novelty of the names and scenes, it will wol3 
repay a careful perusal. ^ 

J. TALBOTS WIlEELEBi 

f'idnittUy ^th Si pti'uibcr^ 1868 . 
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CHAPTBK 1. 

Jf ;njy man vvoultl Ut-ap a fnilhfiil /n'count of what he had wen and 
ln«ard liimsplf, il in wJmtovor hands, prove na* interesting 

tliing. — IJoydcv Walpolv. 

FiioM tlio diary kept of our several journeys, the date 
of* our first mid oavli|*s<. trip up tlie Jtooghly appears to 
bo the 11th of Februar}', 1845. Thislis now so far back 
as to seem quite in the * oldon time v— in the days of 
the mid.Lhn]fn, of tow-ropc\aiid jDunt-j)^los, 

all iK>w things of the i3ast,"aiuf UTevoc3[l^^^^ g^me to ob-.,^ 
soletisiji. **Tt *l)oing tbo order the day to ‘ get over*' 
the ^catest possiblojimount of ground .hiiiallest 
ainount^Ttim^tlie reader, perliaj)\ treiuhles 
tjie mention of by-gones, but let hijn take 
uiicf wtft promise not to be a boro, but let him off cakily . 

In the times to which we allude, qne*was‘not so in- 
j^pendent of the ^dements as noiv. Tile luair, there- 
fibre, of our enibarkation wo)! as propitious as coiil[(f bo 
ishod** l?oth Neptune aJfd -33olus seemed to .lool/ 
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down wif b . oomplaconcy upon our undertaking ; — ^the 
one, favouring us with the tide just sot in ; and the 
other, Avitli a fresh full breeze blowing from the south. 
Tlianks to their kind old godships ! But, nnha])pily, we 
have not to relate here the adventures of an TTlysses or 
V Sinbad. Onl^s is a lowly tale of matter-of-fact, drawn 
from the scones of every-day life, and from the.sights of 
everybody’s familiarity. It is nndert aken with no other 
motive than to give a little work to our humble ‘ grey 
goose quill,’ and is presented to the public with the 
piXVli^/ exclamation of the poet, ‘Would it were 

J then, alunit the middle of February, 1S45, that 

we set out upon our excursion. Bmh'r the auspices of 
a favourable 'wind and tid(', onrhoat sharply and merrily 
cut along ils wav, while we stood upon its deck to de- 
scry the fading forms of the ^liiit and Moicalfo Hall, 
that gradually n ceded from the view. In loss than 
twenty minutes .v'e cleared the canal, and passed by 
ChituorCj so call d from the Eali Ohitraswari of that 
vilh^c. She i.« one of those old images to whom many 
a human sacrifice has been otferod under th? rrffime of 
the Ih-aliniln It is said of her, that a party of\boat- 
men was.r owing up the riv^;'J'th^. "«nnd of an •'lo- 
straiiv. Heightened hy the stillness of the n'ghi, 
•tho plaintive carol came “in a rich harmony to the^cars 
of the goddess^ She then sat facing the east, but, turn- 
ing to hear the song of the boatmen as they passed 
hot* ‘ghat, she had her face, turned towards the river 
viinee. 




Cos&lpore. — Burranagiir, — Dnckina^re, — Balli, 


Next we came to Costfipore — the caamellod village of 
the native rose and the exiled dtilsy, and the elastic 
spot over which the muse has flung many a soft and 
sacred enchantment.* The gay villas with which it is 
studded, and the bloom and beauty of its parten'ea, 
reflect a picture in the calm mirror of the wtitors, thai 
nauinds us of the. lines, — *“ ^ 

* I y-'iw fnnn out tlif wavu her rifta; 

Art from the stroke of the enohaiiter's wand.* 

From Coastipotr to BurvauayurA Nearly two Imndrod 
years ago Ibis was an important mart of Iraflic 
iiig to the Dutch. But it was then also so 
resort of bad women iriandiflerent parts of 
lhat it was appellati/ed by tlio-oarly English triivefiers 
as ‘ tlic Taidios of Calcutta.* Now-a-duys, it foims 
tlie retreat of the mercantile rlito from tl»e cares and 


vtrxations <j.f the Diteli, and the meny scene of luitivt* 

holiihy pie-nics. The next i)lace is i)iivkin(mre — said, . 

ill days gone by, to luive been the seal of a Mussulman 

[irince. Tt is now covered by extent ve gardens,, guy^ 

willi brilliant and variegated flowers, a;jid omeraldlSwfe 

sloping t6 Jjie water’s edge. \ ^ 

Om)Osite to' J )iicldna.sore stands the v^^^go oi* BallL 

Thi;r»is a very oldgpd^M^ place, nieimi^fetl in the 

Kunkim. It is dcflibtful, however, how areenfunto. 

.jpouja have sailed by Ibis place, if tiie Sraiiges fori3feffy 

behtilirtiourso below Sutgong — unless, in the age of the 

poet, the stream had flowed us it docs# in bur day. Long 

gjitfiud the ragged appearance of Balli, and its mud-hpilt 

* In alluritja late autbo|ra the ‘Literacy Leavei^’ vt'- 

fr;* many years. | ^ 
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cottages given the lie to its great antiqniiy. It* is noted 
for being an academy of Hindoo pundits in Lower Ben- 
gal. The creek to which it has lent its name aifoitls h 
nice little inlet for a peep into mral life. Over that ' 
creek has been thrown now one of the largest and 
strongest bridges in Bengal. 

^ Beaut iful passage ! The banka of the Ilooghly, for 
miles, present tlic most gay and picturcaque. scenery. 
(>‘ii either hand are gardens and orchards decked in an 
(jtopual verdure, and the eyes revel upon landscapes of 
luxuriance. From the groves sliino out the 
viMmjj^illas of most tasteful and variegated areliitecture. 
Ctr^irfSOficur at. short intervals, with their wide flights 
of steps from the banks into the water. Towns and 
villag(3.s turn up in rapid succession. Xow, a w'ooded 
promontory stretching into the wat(?r bounds the view; 
tlicn, a wide expanse of tlic river opens a rao.st gorgeous 
vista. No part Bengal exhibits such a high dc'grce 
^ of popidousncss, i^aiid wealtli, and (‘ivilizatloii,. as the 
./Tilley of tlio Hof^l^hly. 

• . ' Our progress was from btink to bank, or in mid- 
‘\strcain, as the fide carried the boat. Pat/seS Penhatiyy 
in whicli.^-/'ie of Ha ghiib Pundit. ITe'?;leops 

ernbewtn-eji'Undcr the shaded’ whiK‘?:':Jl^ / 
flow^ iinmedyitcly below with a soft gurgling Sbn^ 
Tjitlle downwards of "Klmrdah is a spot, wJiero'Tfd 
reinenibered to have seen, many a time, in our oarly 
I days, the iroin^- bkcleton of a liighwayman suspendt^.^ 
^ iu the air. It reminded ifiie of the period j>\'hcn rob- 
^orits were cotninittcd by a jiiomicemSTs ilr .letters^ 



Khurd^k. — Mdmh . 


cart(.*ls to the liouseliolder — wlien honest burghers, fall- 
ing into the hands of dacoits, were burnt to death by the 
flames of torches, and housewives were roasted alive in 
cauldrons of boiling oil. 

Khurdah is a noted placo for the residence ol* 
Nityanunda — the fcllow-refonncr of Choituiiya. The 
latter retired to Nilachull, leaving his colloagub at the 
head of the diocese iii Bengal, Long a g.'id-about rxsce^it^^, ^ 
.Silyununda at last- took up his abode at Kliurdali, jjrfid, 
falling in love with a Brahmin’s daughter, led hqf to 
tlie hynu’iienl. altar, and turned un honest 
his old ago. His descendants arc tlio i^d 

or * Gentoo Bishops,’ as Mr ‘ ITchn^fec^^nlls 
them. The (Jlo^ssuins promise to ferry you acro^ the 
Bhubo-Sindhoo, or the Ocean of upon their * 

shoulders, liut tlnuo is hardly a among thorn who 
is sufficiently strong-built and broad-ahouldcrod to exc- 
/ entc the feat, of carrying you across feven the llooghly. 
!Now, Ihfit l<iav(>s and fishes are scarA, the Gossains are 
leaving off to aimmineo tlioinsclves a\thc doors of*tlu^^ 
followers with flag-heanTS, and hhoofi^s, and hau? 


and takii^ Jo the European method 
byjirds. * 

^^rahe^^li, famous 

0 where Juggemantli and his hrotho? 


\ 

annonneemef 


^seo 



ung th€^ 

Jving fasted the whole da/,* pa^\hTed*a bracelet with a 
shopkeeper to procure iMiue food. The oniamcnt was 
^ tuissed by the Pandas (jOTfcs) on tb#ir return to Pooree, 
i and they came to rMcase il A’om the shopkeeper. Nearly 
\hree-quhrters of a conttfp ago, Warwn Hastings h^d 
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his garden-house at Mahesh. Ono or two mango-trees , 
of Ills planting Avorc to he seen till very lately. 

tlien sailed by the spot memorable for the 
labours of Carey, Ward, and Marshraan — those avanl- 
couriers of the M<'Rsijih, who first came out to this 
<*ouiitry for gosiielling its lACojfie. do not knoAV,’ 
says "VVilberforcc, ‘ a finer instance of the moral sublime, 
tiian that a poor eobbler working in his stall, should 
ccJiLceivo the id('a of converting the Hindoos to Chris- 
tiu;!iity — vot such aa'us Hr Carey.’ 

a contuiy ago, flu'iMj Avas a. dock-yard at 
l^tah^jr. The Ihitcli also brought their ships up to 
' Not only is the river silting uj), but those 
were the days of small Portuguese carraeks and Hutch 
galleons, and not of Caudiafiy SihiJus, and liadtj 

JorchjiiH, 

. He7y(mporo is a snug little town that possesses an 
^•xccodlng elogaiKf' } and neatness of appearaiuje. The 
range of hons(»s Jjlong the rh^cr makes up a gay and 
jbiallknt piotnro. ^ The interior kec])S the promise Avhich 
V^tiStanl view ly^is given. It is the l)est-kei)t toAA'n in 
A'ndia. The sti^'eets are as brightly clean •ittS the waUcs 
in a garden-/ ^^Thore is not much bxistle or aoti'^^y — 
Hieplac^ grtratly Avears the * 

Bid. timef^Avas, Avhen there was a busy trade,')and\ 
‘ tweiity-tAvo ships cleared* from this small port in llie’ 
space of three inontlks.’ The Danes Avere heie for ninety 
years. Ilicy su'nl to have been content with this iitcbi/. 
of ground, like their old j^inee Tlamlct, and * counted ' 
tjjemselves king,s of infinite V-pace.’ 
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^arrackp07'e. 

From tlio opposite shore, Barrackpore, witliits pretty 
park and embowered vicc-rogal palace, bursts on the 
sight with a splendid view. L^pwards of a century and 
a half ago, its rural precincts formed the Tusculum of 
tlmt old Anglo-Indian pati-iarcli, Mr Job Cliarnock, 
the founder of Calcutta, lie used to come hither not so ' 
much to avoid the dust and bother of his bustling capit^, 
us to be neui* tliat grave where there rested one whl^ 
whom his heart still beat in sympathy. This alludf^ to 
his wife — a Tliiuloo woman, whom ho had 'csponsed^ifter 
rescuing her from burning on the funeral pilp 
(leceased husband. ^ 

• . "Si ^ 

As a specimen of arebitecture, the RaJ^<U^)ore 
])alace has scarce! j*- any claims to excellence. The* 
Marquis of AVellcsley had originally conimoncod this 
building with the intention of making it a suitable 
abode for cue who had subverted the throne of Tippoo,^ 
humbled tlio gigantic power of toic Mahrattas, and 
numbered among his profer/rtt the OJ’eat. Mogul of Dellw. 
Rut tlic work was sto]jped by a di(\um of LcadftiihalJ/ 
street economy, the Allows of which kavo often pr?H4ya 
bed of I^oarustes to many a noble ui^ortakiiig. In lue 
gl'At hall, one may feel an unusual d3^,^^ion of spirit, 
rf.iid grow most politkSfisNicre, vviAb 

Mg ideas, and stiitc-vicw.'=», and lcgisl»tivo ftiis-aiid-tb^A 
^ling the crannies of liis head ; but. he ha-S scjJcely tp 
witness any display of vice-regal grandcTir, or engage 
|is attention with anything in tlA* l^iape of curiosity, 
riio only sights Avith Avl^*h one might beguile liiinself 
awhile,* are a small but (jfversified collection of portniils 
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of diffqrcnt Indian characters. There are the represent- 
ations of s6me Pindareo chieftains, in \vhose rugged 
features may be read the history of their lives. The 
picture of a young Rajah of Cuttack has all the truth 
of an Ooriya likeness. 

The park, with its green slopes, and shady clumps 
Ox' treQ^j and open lawns, and gay flowcrdiccls — and the 
i)Ma(jenv^ with its giraffes, tigers, rhinoceri, and boars, 
aroijcry good for purposes of holiday ro(ucation. 'i'he 
pa^pde-ground is incniorablc for the execution of a Sej)oj' 

I whicih refused, in 1821, to go across the 
* Rurinah : they were surroiuuI(‘d liero, and a 

dislWjS^^ of ^'grapo poured into them. TTere, too, did 
Muiigdl J^nidy play tlic part of reading the prologue to 
I the great drama of the Sepoy R(‘bcllion, and got his 
name made memorable in Anglo-Indian slang. 

From Buddibali to Shawraftdhj — thence to Nnny- 
'^firf/uds ghaut, wVch is sacred th the memory of 
('lioituiiya for his l|.>ving halted and bathed here in the 
‘^oursc^of Ills waiuh’i-ings. The Ivaith of Champdaiti is 
for pir^ies and murders in days gone by. 
T)i?»ni comes Ghinj(jli — the country seat of ih(^^ GSi^ivernors 
of Cliandern^j]>'*-^e, and the scene of their opufenco^nefe 
splendour ^^cre was a of cxi]^ 

jjiagos rolled over ^ its beautiful lawn, now overgro\^ii 
witIi\'x;iod and jungle. The Governor’s hOuse, describcorr 
to have been one of the finest buildings in India, in 
W'hose lofty halls assembled the beauty and fashioi| 
of the neighbouring Europe^iii settlements, and where 
0!iv, I[as_tings, xvnd Sir WiHvm Jones hadbeeii enter- 
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taincd, has become levelled with the dust and disap- 
peared, Until a few years back, there could be scon a 
portion of thiwS building, standing in an aw'fully dis- 
mantled state, through the long array of gloomy trees 
fa(iing the river. 

The Freuch flag hoisted over Chandemagore mee^ 
the eye fi’oin a long way ofi’. The place bedShanjj^ 
h^encli selllcinent in 1673, but did not rise to iniporl^ 
ance till the ihrie of Duplcix — the man who had tne 
ambition, but not the resourc(*s, for playing the Kapqle^n 
of llic East. It is said of him, that ‘ho was seen 


streets of Cliandernagore with a'flddlc in his lidVjud 
an umbrella over his head, running nakefl. 
other young fi'llows, and playing tricks at every (war/ 
During his administration, however, more than two 
thousand brick-houses were erected, and fifteen vessels, 
bearing French colours, traded to different ports from 
Mocha to the Maiullas. But all fins gfaudeiir has 
passed away, and deserted houses, anl silent st roots, and 
neglected ghauts, and the absence of Rustle and activity,. . 
give to Chandemagore the appearance of being 
of life. Thfk old Ibrt, barred by Ihq^MigUsh fleet ill 
175'3jf is seen in ruins, 

^ . During tj!ptFiT'iK? 4 >'xt'evmuti(>ri, Chah(^nu?^orc wae 
, alUuj^oar and confusion. The banka of* tlio Il^glilv; 
‘ tilcn exhibited tbc scene of fhat leudhnd ferm'em, and 
resounded with that cry of Liberty and Equality, whiclr^ 
^ w ere in active operation on the sharks iff the Loire and 
„ Garonne. There was a hanl of twonundred cast-away 
l^amcn, ^ho, headed by a |^nkrupt mewhant aiid-bricrf* * 
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less Iu\vy(?r, werb foremost to kindle the flame of the re- 
volution. riiuidcr only was their object, and riot their 
sole idea of reform. Goaded on by those motives, they 
ooniTiiitt.tjd every excess, aiid strove to outdo llobospierre. 
'riioir proceedings scared away the Governor, who fled 

take refuge at Ghiretti. But ho was drugged from 
till « retreat, and thrown into a dungeon. Hitherto, 
Lord Cornwallis hud oflered no interference, but when 
li^ieurd of the imprisonment of the French Governor, 
ho »5>nt to demand his release. The infuriated mob dis- 
J^SSded his rocpiost, and, in spite of it, prepared to 
Governor to tin* Isle of France. Happily, the 
rrynig liini was seized by Lord Cornwallis, and 
all on board similarlj' destined were sot with him at 
liberty. . Chandernagore was now' loft to all the horrors 
of anarchy. One freak of caprice led the raving poi)u- 
lace to elect a President, whom they ‘ drest in a little 
brief autliority /aiiotber prompted Ibeni to turn him 
ont Avith insult and disgrace. JMany u gOA'crnor w%*is 
wtdus'jriade and ui/inade, till Avar broke out in Europe, 
Vaa tlie Englisli^ame and took quiet posvscssion of the 
tmvn in 1701^ TAA'onty-tAA'o years afterw^Srds, AvhtJii 
oviu'ylhing^^^ subsiiled jnto the calm of peace, As w^S' 
restorer tv'Ji^/riie French, sineb remained 

SJifiy^*possbs.sioii. ^ 

. ChaneUwnagove is fiuefy situated upon an elevated 
bank. The rp.'id along the rh^er has been justly called 
by JacqAiemoiit,^^ tf delicious promonade.^ Noav that th(t 
^raiPhas sliortencd (ho joiirpe}y to Chandornegorc, it has 
piod viced a revolution in pri^site habits, and men toi]in|ri 
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and transacting flicir business in tlie metropolis repair 
hither to recruit themselves in the country air. Under 
this reaction, Cluindcrnagoro is improving and abound- 
ing ill country-scats and residences, and reeovoring a 
portion of its fonner splendour. 

Frbruaru 12. — OIF Chin surah this morning: The first 
streaks of sunlight resting upon the Bea uiifurTJdjfici^, 
many of tljom abutting on the river, the town wore a 
hrilliant appearance. Perhaps Chinsurah is now no^ller 
and prettier than -when described byPennel, some eighty 
years ago. Tlic noblest building is the college — 
all}' tlm residence of Monsieur Perron, the 
(Joneral and Deputy of Seiudia in the DodL. OVim^irah 
is a trim little town, quite free from the dirt^jftf dust 
^ vhich diivo a man almo^ mad in Calcutta. It is per- 
foctly void of noise ; no rattling of carriages to disiurb 
the continuity of a mdcular r epose, and no stench to 
oiiend the olfactory nerve. The ptW is cxeollont for a 
weokl} dip into retirement from tlL efcrnal hustle of 
(^ockneyiMn. No air- of gloom thii? hangs over/^han- 
dei nagore. There is more ‘fl()W of the tide of ImAJWi 
oxistenceriuits streets,^ and more lifc^iid uclivity infts 

The Dutch »'K?staulisnetf themselves atN(5ln\siirah in 
1075. So long as they adliered to a fjtoadjyi^jjgj^cution 
hf commerce, they , were iirfiformly iJrosperqiis Imd suc- 
cessful. Put at last they got tired of^ calculutions and 
counting-lionse drudgerj’-; power lanfl politics became 
their pets,^and they hopcc’^for anollieT Piassey-aflair for 
themselves. T^is set Mj^nheer and John liullbj^yiic 
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ears, and the former was crippled for aye in the contest. 
The field of Bidora, w’hcrc they met in the tug of war, 
is about four miles to the west of the town. Here 
Colonel Forde waited #r a written authority to coin- 
menco tho attack. Ilis note reached Clive when he was 


playing at ctirds, but without quitting his seat he 
v^rol^’:i pencil, Hear Fordo, fight them immediately, 
anci T will send y(»u the Order of Council to-morrow.’ 
ii^ro iiS another memorable storj’^ of ‘ 1o-nionow,’ 
though not* of the same tenor. It is when Sir Colin 
Qjgirboll was appointed Communder-in-rinof, and was 
. tel^g rained to si-ale whcn ho could start. His emphatic 
annkttp^'tan laconic reply was ‘ To-rnorrow.’ 

CS.i.T^surah is the place where was invenled tho 
'Pnnhthy by one of its Hutch Governors, at. tho (h>Re of 
the last cenhiry. The place was made over to tho 
English about forty years ago, in exchange for Java — 

' * bi y i ^ f q^ Nothing remains lo tell now ‘tluit it 

once belonged to tac Hutch, except the escubdioons of 
the Qpvernors thuf «till continue to adorn the walls of 
ii|^hUroh.’ 

*' Reached Ilooj ^/y-gluj‘,ut. Near t lu^ wciSj; the old fort 
of the I'ortuj^js^?. rrcilabl 3 ’^, a huge piece of oldV-nai^ 
somy, tjK^ wCsa>Y to be d^Sl??ilr4)y ani^gadc tho 
of the Avaty fs, wus^ the last solitary remnant of that fort- 
ress7^.|^ooghl\’- is supposed to have been founded by 
the Portuguese in 1537. Thej" used to kidnap or buy 
\ip children, to converts of thoin, and thdi send 

them jto be sold for idaves ia different markets of India. 
IHf-his need, Shah Jelian liao^licited aid of thi) Portu-^ 
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gueso lrooj)s and artillery at Ilooghly.. The Governor 
hud not only refused that aid, hut had also reproached 
him as a rebel. 'I'he taunt was treasured up for an op- 
portunity of revenge. It came before long, and * Expel 
the idolaters from niy dominions ’ was the brief but de- 
cisive mandate of the Emperor. To the very letter was 
this mandate carried into execution. The fort 
alter a siege of three months and a half by assault. ' 

. Jlore than a tliousand Port uguose were slaughtered, ..tiid 
‘I too men, women, and cluldren were made prisyners 
of war. Out of three hundred and four vessels 
si /os, only three- made their escape. The best-loolfijo);* 
young'pcrsoiis wore sent to Agra, and eirbiimcv-C^' MiHl 
made MusMdmaiis. The girls were distribidcjj^nong 
the harems of the Km])eror and his nobility. Not a 
trace was left of the Portuguese iii IJengal ; and, except- 
ing the Portuguese church and the Portuguese surtout, 
with its hanging* siiiecnre sleeve?; (our liip(aiaf<^ wo 
m<*an), which had been introducc('; by them into tlx) 
Indian wardi'ohe, and remained in 'iashion till the last 
g('jioratioTi, — Ihc l^ortugucseti^ime was almost forg^/ltyiV 
ill this paut of. India. On fooghl\ falling into ^lie 
hands of the Moguls, the the iv>y*d. port of Beii- 

gal-was rcniovcd hither M*om Satgaoii. ^he'Tidiargo .of 
the new oinpoi-ium was given to tail called 

Foujd^r ; the last of those* functionaries, Man^chand, 
having the latest name bn record as a son of Mars among 
the ndn-military Bengalees. 1 

One of the noblest rufldingj in Bengal y the 
Emarnliarra of Hooghly/ The cefurb-vard is spaclJus 
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and grand. Tlig trough in the middle ia a little-sized 
tanlc. The Iwo-storicd buildings, all round, are neat and 
elegant.^ The great hall has a roval luagnifieence. But 
it is profusely adorned, in the MahomcKlan taste, with 
chandeliers, and lanterns, and wall-shades of all the 
colours of tli(* rainbow. Tlio surface of the walls is 
j»Sintt;f:l"in blue ‘and red inscriptions from the Koran. 
'Nothing e«lrf be more gorgeous than the doors of the 
"gfei^^^way. They are richly gilded all ov<n*, and upon 
them is inscribed, in golden letters, the date and liisiory 
of j^ t Muajeed. 

No circumstance should render the name ol* Ilooghly 
so i^imii^rablej as its being the place where was first set 
up, country, the Press, which Bulwer etnphalie- 

'ally calls' * vAir •second Saviour.’ It was put uj) in 1778 
by Messrs Ilulhod and Wilkins, oii the occasion of the 
piiblieat ion of a Ben ga lice Grammar by the first of these 
''two gentlemen, that year wa‘s Hindoo literature 

crnajicipatod, and oijjuuieipated for ever, from the mysti- 
ticatipji and falsi fie;) tion of the Brahmins. The great 
"j^nt is scarcely remeinl>'r''d, a ud has not been thought 
w^rth taking uotiy/.) of by ^any of our historivns, though 
it lias iloiic far u^n’e for civilization and well-being 
than ii^jed for froin^hrife’oads and telegraphs.' 

The church is the oldest Christian church in 

Bongal?:j)uirt, accoecling to the inscribed date, in 1099. 
The Pori-'xijguese iFesirts had very much disgusted tho 
Jilmpress .MiinitaVdi hy their worship of pictures and 
images, and this feeliiig had wo small share in bringing 
abgU'.'*tlf.e dostruct,iomof the iWtuguese Settlement. 
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Prior to Ilooghly, the royal port of Bengal 'wa« 
SafgnoH, The Ganges formojly flowed by this pla‘ce, 
and canie out near Andool- There have turned out the 
jeiuains of wrecked vessels beneath the earlli winch has 
ove-rlaid the bod of the deserted channel. Satgaon is 
oJ‘ gi'oat anli(piity, having lH*en known to the Boinans 
tinder the name of OV///yc.s* Uvgia. It is said havi^ 
been a royal city, of iiiimeiiKo size, in tvhieh i*esidod‘thcv 
kings of the country. The first Europeans ^ho eair* 
to] Bengal describe two ]iorls, — one Chit t«i gong, tlu' 
otlu r Satgaon. The .Dutch of (’hinsurah had 
countTV-s(iats here in llie lust eentury. Probably, the 
diversion of the eourse of the thinges iirsit led to 
doeay of thiseinpoj'iuni of trade. The iiltiinate e^^^aioii 
of Ilooghly into the royal port oeeasioned itj^**falruin.. 
Tt is now a mean village, tvitliout any remains of its 
fonnor greatness, <'X(*opt a small elegant mosfjue, 
LitcTally, Satgaon ^ir Supla-grani tineans tin? 'seven 
villages/ Tlie tvell-kiiowji MulJick .'iimilles of Calcutta, 
are originally from Satgaon, when^o they removed to 
Ilooghly, and thence to Calcij^Ua. ^ • 

Came to^7V/re///, or tlio juijption of three waters; a 
sacred pragag like Allahabad, lyiei e is held an annual 
mvla ill ]\Iarch for purposes^flahlution. ^Lon^ had this 
been the tdflnta thuh of a Calcutta eoelcney^hcyiind 
which he scai-eely made a v/iyage iilTutlfrtTj^TCj^,i)t'th 
31 of ussil Ih’oper. Tri vciii is also V very old beiii g 
spoken of by both Pliny and rtol(\iy.^ It is a school of 
great repute for indigenous Sanser t. The great Ihuidit 
J uggornautli Tiirkopunchanun, wdjp wars Sanscrit ^toy 
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to Sir ‘Willitna Jones, and who compilcKl the digest of 
Hindoo laws, under the pati’onagc of Lord Cornwallis, 
was tt native of this village. He had an extraordinarj" ^ 
memory, and an anecdote is related of him, that as lie 
was coming hopie one day from his hatli in tlic Ganges, 
ho mot a Kaffer and Chiilaman abusing and fighting 
^vith iJttch other yi the streets. The case coming tortiO^ 
police, he tyas subpauiaed for evidence. He came and 
■\.<Jd^l|rthd^agistrate that he had 'neither understood 
the, language of the Kaffer nor that of the Chinaman, 
bg^'he rcmeinborod the words each had uttered, and 
^yactly repeated them from his memory, Jo the astonish- 
Ttlciit of all.* Beyond Triveni commences the regular 
woi'k(^rnralily. -Brick-houses arc noW rarely ^cn, and 
ghauts sheupagodtis occur at long intervals.# The river 
now expands in a broader surface, but loses tlie grandeur 
of its prospect by tlie interruption of sand-banks. ^ 

Four miles norifu of f rivcni is fhomurdah. This is 
an ox1reiU(dy poor village, but noted very much for its 
robbeys and river ^Uicoits. To this day people fear to 
‘^ass bj'* this place after ^vmset, and no boats are over* 
moored at its ghaut, in broad daj'-light. Tradei;s, 
on their \?'ay Bohao witll^hc accumulated saVings of the 
year, *rar^*oii8fd(jrablc risk of being stopped, plundered, 
and nVutlerod nei\r*Hootnm‘dah, ^ Men, receiving their 
pay' "anSiyxl intckfiJmh,*anil returning 6nco in a 
twclvenr the .''^oojah holidays to their country 

. rcsidcnces-^whcT’c ^/:here was an eye that would mark 
their, coming, and lipk* brighter ^riieathcy came ^ — and 
the 




* Children mh to lisp, their sirn'^H * 

And climb'd tlie knees tlie -envied \ 

had, ill himdrqds of instances, to delifor J;heir'^puVses, 
and then fall victims to the pirates, wh6 either *threV’ 
tliom overboard, or sprung a leak In their boats; ’ The 
famous robbcr-chicf, known by the naine (tf Bishonauth 
Baboo, lived lierc about sixty*yoaVs 4lgo. . It 
practi<iO to afford shelter to all waywotnaud benighted 
travellers, and to treat them with: evefy ejidw of 
courtesy and hospitals y. Bui, all this pr^^fus^ ^lipluV 
of kiiid-lieartoduess at lust tennina'ted irr’-tlm mitihi^t 
unirdcr orf the guests in thdii* sleep/ .^feiny were 
victims tJuKs hugged into snaiw,1ind' then edijunittod 
quietly to the peace of a wulofy* grave, Wv^i-c his 
deadly deeds Inuispircd to the . public, AvAis 

caught to end his days ’ ,,011 the. watfold.' ■lTi?i'*,c1iepT%ida- 
t^ns extended as far as J’essdro, and his' wheiK?ul?outs 
being iievor certainly known, he long dialed tl|o search 
( >f the police. He. was ,ait length befia yed by Qiie of hfe 


comrades, siUToimdcd in the hnt of hisi ^ouiicstm tbe*^ 
midst' of a jungle,' seized b^ Winc^ amV 

then hanged -on the spot; tp|/^stnjt»> terror into thv 
ncighbdurhpod. • Tbei* house . Whid^ he lived still 
.stt\Tide^;’ it is n two-storied brick-built house just over- 
lobking‘|llic river, w)ience ho used 

•(“{sab wht^ro- clist^irit sul-ft liflti; *'* 

Wi^ .‘ill th(j tluratiTi^ rye’ of ^ * * 

Past associations give to Hogmumah a glo^injM 
dismal look- ' the inh$bita»ta are all pelitii*. aif d f/r y 1 
bnatnVen fjuid fisUerB38en-»-:^imny-of nfel&g-U(?Cit 
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wore cliyijij? in ’the sun. Tliey are, or rather were, 
every one of Ihom leagued togetlior to fish by day, and 
cut throats at night, 

!Fifly yeai*fi ago there* wore many noble houses in 
Soohifffifr . Tlic Marquis * of Cornwallis ofU'ii came 
hTTfloMcTspend the suinincr months, now passed by the 
viceroy in Simla. This was the count ly-seat of our 
G(iVcrnors previous to the erection of the park at Bar- 
rackporc. The Bevenuo Board was also oslablished 
hereoon its removal from iloorshedabad The river 
Las' ciKUoached upon and waslu'd away tlie greater 
of Sooksagiir, leaving not a vestige of its 
iiumeroiiK builduigs. In the great inuiidaliou of 182*^ 
a goo?Kjj ^ d pinjia.(;o sailed through the Sooksiigiir 
bazar. , 

Chagdali^ or Chackra-dah, is an abyss said to have 
been made \)y th-c cluiriot- wheel of Bhagiruih. The 
legend points to an antiqult 3 % which is not borno out 
by any old vestiges or ancient population. The place 
is at *5^)e.st u/niartj or outlet, for the ugricuilturul 2)roduco^ 
of the neighbouring diA’^cts, being crowded with ware* 
bouses and brotliels thaV generally conq^owe an Indian 
bazar. There is alwayS^large number ol boats moored 
at tlie ghauts. The place is also a great Golgotha, 
flying are brought from a groat 
way ol^(vb4burnt cud coiisigned to the Ganges. The 
doccasocri?%^()ihAH)nveye by my of bis relatives, 
uiile.ss from a sluwt distance. Poor people generally 
^ se^ ft rward tlieir dead for incremation in charge of 
T)carofe> who iioyc^ betray the trust reposed hi them. 
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On the opposite side of the river is BuUaguVj the 
abode of Oossains and Koolins, of Vaishnaviis and 
Vaidyaa. Next is Goop 1 eP 2 )arah^^\h.ei Brahmins of which 
wore once foiiied for the brilliancy of thenr wit and tho 
purity of th('ir It was, in tlioso days, file 

iiinocent diversion of tlio rich Hindoos ;lo listen to witt^ 
sayings, to laugh at the antics of biifibons, to liear ven- 
Iriloquists, story- tellers, and songsters, for relaxation 
aftcv.the serious business of the daj", all of which have 
been now banished from their haltukhannfi by tho brtlm^- 
botlle and its concomitants. Xni^tances are known in 
which a witty saying has jtrocured grants of .landfor 
release Ironi a bond of debt. 

^ t 

Gooptooparah is also a seat of lIi?Kloo loai Jig, and 
.has produced sonic roinarkablc scholars. Bui it is more 
J famous for its monkeys than its’Pundits. The former 
swann here ‘in .large numbers, ai|d 'aro. mischievous 
4'noiigh to broah women^s wut<ir-pots. It "ha^ become 
a native proverb that to ask -a man wliethoi'^ ho comes 
] from Gqopteeparah, is as much as fp c.all hinl a mcwikey. 
‘ Ha ja 'Krihlina Glihnder Iloy is said -to haV propirod 
monkeys froln Goopteeparah, and to have married them 
at Krishnugger, and on the 'occasion to hay(y J’lnited 
Pundits' from Nnddeti, Goopteeparah, Ula,’ ahd.JSanti- 
poor; tho expenses of the nuptials ^ /half a 

lac.' If one. were to oonimeht uj^^n this no^^^ must 
suspect the Eajah to have found a Vh>sl»5^et ween tlio 
two, or he would not have confouaded Pundits .ijjqth 
monkeys, ) i 

Ihbniury tbjp last "centqry the^x/aiigfes 
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flowed iiruiiwdiatcly below Santlpoor, Jfow, in front of 
that town, a large sand-bank, belibid which it rises 
with all ils details. On Ilonncrs map, the position of 
Hautipoor is at a considerable distance from the river. 

Most probably Santipoor lias existed from remote 
ages. Hut its antiquity cannot bo traced beyond tlie 
'^iftooiitli (‘ontury. The earliest known voyage down 
the Hhageriitloe was made in tire age of Asoka, wdio 
sent his son Mahindra with a branch of l^uddha^‘^ 
sajircVl pw'piil tree on a mission to tlio king* of Ceylon. 
Hut few particulars of that voyage have bor n jireseivod 
in* flic Buddhist iotil btwjks. The Chinese traveller, Fa 
Ilian, returned home by tliis way Jicross the. sea iji the 
fifth ceW^’j^v, and it would be interesting if any of the 
places on his route couhl bo identiKed. ^riierc is, no 
doubly ’a'small nucleus of truth in (he tales of Chand 
Saodagur’s and Siy^oniuiito’s voya|^es, but it ’is buried 
too deep-in a mass of llclion to be ever able to give us 
the beueat of its light. The emliest authentic mention 
of Simtipoo(* i« found in the history of Ohoitunya. 
is a placi'^'/at red to ' the'Val^hnuyas for the birth and 
abod(' of his fj’ieud and follower, xVdwaita.'V ' 


The sand-bank, now in front of the town, would not 
be a inUo in bread! li from the ghaut. Ihit llolwcll, 
wdio on his vyay to Mtro’rshadabad, allcr 

. llui of tluy* Black Hole, says, that ‘he was 

marched uj^feKthcf^iem of fJaiitijioor in a scorching 
sitjJs.near noon, forijnore than a mile and a half, his logs 
ill a sirci’m of blood from the irritation of the 
if on.' Onec Sautipoor was a^large, populous, and maiui- 
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fucturiug town. It was then the scat £)f the connnorcial 
Residency of the East India < company. l*ho Marquis 
of 'Wollcsloy spent hero two days, in the magnificent 
house, with marble flaors, built at the cost of a lac of 
rupees, for the Resident. In 1822, the place is dc- 
scrilK'd 1o have had ‘00,000 inhabitants at least, and 
20,000 liou'ios, many of which were bliilt f»f brick, an'd^ 
exhibit evident marks of antiquity.' Jfow it has not 
half this nuniher of liouses. The place, however, still 
enjf)ys a great repute for the manufacture of fine cotton 
cloths — it being, in this resjicct, next to Daeoa^in 
Rongal. There arc yet in Sftntipoor** upwards of^ton- 
^ thousand families of weavei'S and tailors. 

'Fhc dosceiuhmls of Nityaniindo are Gosling of 
Khnrdah. 'Fhe descendants of Adwaita idu Gossains 
I of Saritip()or.* Tliere, the principal idol is Shamsoondcr. 

\ Itcro, the piancipal idol is Shamchand. One-third of 
|the people of Santfiioor are Vaishnavas. There are yetf 
many -/e/rs, or seminaries, in this town, but much fewer 
than in foniier times. No Erabrain, lK)Wevcr, now 
marries 100 wives, nor docs any widow viink of sut- 
tooism, but rc-inarriago. The llaroanj Poojahy tliat 
used to be celebrated liore with the greatest evlaf^ has 
also gone •but of vogue. In one of these poojahs a 
' party of Brahmins had assembled to^drink and*earqnse. 
Under the effects of liquor, one of* them j)ro]ooscd to 
offer a sacrifice to Kali, to whicA the qj^'^^^rs asserttedV 
But htiving riotliing to siicriflce, one of. the Brahmins 
cried Aiit, Where is the gcJ&t ? on ’^'hich auotl\|%p^^iiore 
drunk than the rest, exclaiyncd, I wiR be tlje gwt'i iirfe 
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at once placed himself on his knees, when one of the 
company cut off his head with tlio sacrificial knife. 
Next morning they Ibiind they had murdered their 
coinj^aiiion in a drunken fit, and the halloi* staring them 
iji tljo face, they had the corpse taken to the river and 
burned, and reported that the man died of cholera. 

In the HantipooV women arc observed that light 
|fomalo form, that slender and delicate make, that grace- 
|ful shanci find olegaiico of proportions, find that smooth, 
soft bydy, which constitute the native beauty of Ilengal. 
Thfy have a great repute for their hair-braiding, to 
•wh^i the poet has done*] ust lee in tlio Bidc/f/a Soondra, 
But Milton’s ‘amorous nets’ are in Bharutchuudor 
‘ snakjN^mids.’ Lively conversation, and sparkling 
wit, filso (TOftnguish the Santipoor women. 

Fehruary 14//i. — Set out for Kulna, a fine little town, 
nestled in the bosom of a rural and picturesque land- 
scai)c. Thougli not so large as Saiitipoor, it is much 
more neat and elegant, and has better roads and bazars.. 
The I’i^vcr formerly flowed behiiid the pnvsent town, 
where old Ki«ilna now is. New Kulna is. entirely the 
creation ot* the- Rajah of Burdwan. Hero he, as well as 
his Ranees, come to bathe on a festival, and the two 
places are connected by a road with bungalo'ws, stables,, 
and tallies^ every eij^ht miles. Tiefienthaler speaks of 
old Kulna. The riVor^is again deserting the new town, 
hua its inarb^has convsiderably fallen ofi:' from 

'its prosperity.- •• 

a -first thing one gods to see in Kulna is the 
• of /the. ‘Rajah of Burdwan. It consists of 
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several noble buildings an3 lofty temples — the latter 
rangt'd in two circles, one within the other, cn^osing a 
largo circular paved court-yard, and fonning a, grand 
amphitheatre. One of the latest temples is most 
elaborately carved and ofnamonted. I'liere is an alms- 
house in which several huudrwls of beggars are daily 
fed. 

The next object is the SttnufJ-haree, or TEousc of 
Sepulchre, where a boriq of cveuy dcc(^ased member of 
the ltlljab^s family is deposited. The Ilajab brfongs I0 
th(‘ Klieirya class, and observes the cxistom of ifre- 
serving the ashes of the dead.* lie must have adopted- 
this in imitation of the princes of Rajpootana^ or, other- 
wise, he cuTiiiot find any authority in old yonu to 
sanetioii the .proceedings. They show here the 
bone of the last Rajah, wrapt up in a rich cloth. It is 
regarded as if the Rajah was living himself, and is 
])laced on a. velvet mamnd with cushions, and silver; 
salvers, tumblers, hookas, rose-water and u1 tur-holdcrs 
in front of the seat, ju.jt as the late Rajah ?j^cd, to sit 
with all the ijiiraphcrnalia of state about hmi. 

February — Very bright and beamiful morn. 

Old Sol, the earliest riser of all, found us to have been 
already up and moving. There was balm in the pure 
river air more recruiting than all Jho iron tonics of 
allopathy. Tlie bore used‘ to come up as fur as Jfuddoa* 
iif Sir William Jones’s time. there na tide wA 
here in our days ; its force is spent below GoQpteepai*ah,l 
and there is only a little swell of the waters £^<ji*4ar us 
Kulmi. - Proceeded yvalking along tha shoim, .while th^ 
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boat fcUojVod wi bcliiiid pulled by tlic tow-rope. Our 
pedestTfair cxv urbio n tliia morning afTorded ua the op- 
portunily of inquiring into the incana arid circuni- 
atuncort of* many a rustic familj". The condition of our 
peasantry is best known by a*vi.sit to their domiciles, 
hh’om increased cultivation an<i from increased export 
produce, the 'statesinan may conclude the agricul- 
turist to be thriving. 11 ut ho still dwells in a raggcul 
hut, and still lives upon the coarsest rice. He still 
sleeps^ upon a pallet of straw ; and a few earthen })ots, 
onft or two brass utensils, and some scanty rags, filled 
■with the dii*t of a t\^ve'moiith, (ioiistitutc all his furiii- 
■ lure and clothing. lie still works out his existonco 
like th^ beast that he ebives in the field, and is a 
stranger ^5^he civilization and enlightenment which 
have followed in the train of British rule. 


Koar Mirzapore w'as to have been dug a canal frohi 
that place to Ilajmafuil, proposed by Mio Military Board 
some twenty j’(»ars ago. The village is still situated 
‘on uj)eautiful arm of the river, and presents some of 
the most eriiiantiiig rural scenery that one has to see 
in India.’ By nine o’clock, a little wind ^sprung up, 
and the boat flow onwards like a merry falcon on the 
pinions of the breeze. Before noon w'c cleared many a 
winding and shiftj^ig of the river, and came in sight of 
the far-famed, tlie Massic, and the lioly of Nuddea. 
1 Thix)ugh!'»^jt^BoTiJal, Nuddea is celebrated as. the 
fgreat scat of HiiKh>o fcaniing and orthodoxy — the most 
sacrefPYJuee of Hindoo retreat. The .Choitimya Bhag- 
l3^t stai't> :-^‘ No- place is equal to Nuddoa iir earth, 
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because Ohoitunya was there incarnated, No one can 
tell the wealth of Nuddoa. If people read, in Nuddea 
they lind ftie ras of learning, and the number of 
students is innumerable/ Indeed, the jiast of Nuddea 
raises very high expectations — but. the present, of it 
disappoints a man in tlic extreme. It is not found to 
be tliat hoary old town, "wath venerable ruins ancl 
vestiges, a crowd of temples and buildings of all epochs, 
a t]ii(ik and ancient population, time-lionoured tolcs 
and (*nllcg(*s in every street, and numbers of lea^^iod 
Ttn'kohud'dii and Nyandium, which one has reason I’b 
expect from its antiquity extending at the least ovci^a 
j)erio(l of six to seven hundred years. Nothing of the 
kind moots the eye, but a rural town of small size, with 
u little nucleus of habitations, and a comrujunity of 
Ilrahmins, rather busy in seeking for bread than in ac- 
qurriiig a profitless leaming. The eajiriees and changes 
of the river liave nof left a trace of old Nuddea. Jt is 
now partly rhnr land, and partly the bed of the stream 
that flows to the north of the town. The Otijngos 
formerly licld a westerly course, aiid oW Middea was 
on the same aiido with Krislinagur. Fiftj'' years ago it^ 
was swept away by the river, and the ‘handsome 
ilahomodan College,' that,' in 1805, says Lord Valencia, 

* was for three hours in sight, and bore |‘rom us at every 
I)oint of the compass during the tiiq^e,' has been washed 
away and ingulfed in the stream. \ . 

Modern Nuddea, or Nabadweep, however, is situated 
in a delightful ^pot. The 'Bhagiru^tee and JeUingy 
hero meet- together their sister streams* tod\flow>W'ith 
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an united volume of waters tlirougli a tract of the 
highest rural beauty. The town is now sun-oundod by 
bleak, desolate sand-banks; but, during tlie rains, it 
floats as a beautiful green islet on the bosom of an cx- 
pansiv’e sheet of water. 

Tlic earliest tradition relating to Niiddea states that 
two hei’inits of l3illogram and Dliultigram relired hori', 
when it was covered by a dense mass of jungles, to 
prosecute their studios in the recesses of its solitude. 
They attracted, a number of learned men to the sj)C)t, 
whose fervent zea l in the j)ursuit of learning so pleased 
tV) goddess Scraswatoe that she deigned to pay a visit 
to her votaries. 

ri;oinJothcr„inouths we heard the folio wi)ig account 
of the circumstances that first led to the occupation and 
rise of Nuddea. A Hindoo monarch of the* name of 
Kasinauth, having set out upon a party of pleasuri', 
htippencd to come down the river as far as Nuddea. 
Tt was then cAx'rgrown by jungle, and scarcely known 
to a»y indi/dduaL But the Rajah was so much channed 
with the pnuintic spot, that he at once resolved upon 
jnaking it the capital qf his kingdom. Jlis resolution 
was no sooner taken than orders were given to clear 
the jungles, and to erect a pfiluco for his abode. Rajah 
Kasinauth remojk’cd hither wdtli his court, and brought 
over witl^ him ‘three families of Bruhrains, and nine 
hushandmlHi^o pec^le his newly-founded capital.. 

Ridiculous !— foTonnd a capital and people it only 
with a dozen of ^ men. Besides, no Rajah under ^tho 
name’ v>f /Kashiauth is mentioned in history. The 
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nomenclature followed in those days was different from 
that in vogue now. Hindoo parents now name their 
sons and ddfughters after their favourite gods. The 
name of Kasinauth is plainly a modem coinage. 

No reliable information can be obtained as.tp the 
time and circumstances of the origin of Nuddea. The 
earliest authentic fa(jt on record about it is, that, in the- 
twelfth (century, it was the capital of Luchmunya, the 
lust of tlicj Sena llajahs of Bengal. Tliis prince was 
very learned, and enjoyed the throne for eighty ygars 
— tlie longest that any monarch is known to luiv^ 
reigiKjd. Ho was in his inothcr^s womb when his fathj^ 
died. Tlie crown was therefore placed on the womb, 
and the officers of state, (dl girding tlicmsclves and 
standing in a circle round the mother, made their 
obeisance.* On the approach of the pains in due course 
of time, the Ilanee usscmhlod the astrologers and Brah- 
njins to consult on the most auspicious moment for the 
birth of tlie child. Tlioy unanimously declared that it 
would be unfortunate fqr the prince to be boan imm^^di- 
atcly ; the stars wotdd be favourable two bolirs hence, 
when his birth yoiild destipe him to a reign for eighty, 
years. The in^o]^. lady resolved on this t6 postpone 
her accouchement, and gave orders to her attendants to 
keep her suspended by the feet till the^particnlar hour ' 
specified by the asti*ologeri3. She wqjS then taken down ; 
the prince was born, but the mother died of the suffer- 
ings to which she had subjected hci’self. The child was 
imipediatoly placed on the tlAoiie, an;! the commence-, 
ment of his reign dated from that instaM. 
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LuchTnimyft is stated to have been the 'Rajah of 
Rajahs of irind ‘ the Caliph of India/ But Brahmin 
learning and Brahmin idolatry, Brahmin courtiers and 
'Brahmin astrologers, liad superinduced that paral ytic 
Indplessncss and lolharg}’, under which the last Ilindoo 
nipnarchs yielded, one by one, to the first violent shock 
from without, and the ill-c('mentcd parts of the groat 
Hindoo empire fell to pieces, and wore disvsolved. There 
was Bukhtyar Khiligy in Behar, the capital of which 
had hecn taken by him only with a detachment of two 
hundred men, casting his eyes next upon Bengal. But, 
ii4;3tead of catching the bull by its Lorns, the foretold 
dominion of the To^iTnlhc Rhastras was a foregone 
eonelnsion to its Rajah of tlu' inevitable subjugation of 
his kingdom. Faj- f]*om preparing to oppose in defence 
I of their count ry and religion, the nobles and chief in- 
habitants of Nudf|ca sent away tlieir property and fami- 
lies to a safi' distance from the reach of the enemy. 
^The old and imbecile monarch took no Tneasiires to avoid 
the finger, but waited in tbe infalUble certainty of its 
occurrence. He was seated at dinner when the oneiny 
, surprised him, and, making his escape from the palace 
by a private door, got on board a small boat, and drop- 
ped down tlie river with the utmost expedition to reach 
Juggomautli, a^d there give up ^hjs^ul to the god. 
^ nlv 8Cvnitcen\soldjera worked this revSBltij^ the 
destiny of s pine forty millions of people, and in the fate 
of the largest and richest province of the peninsula. 
The conquest scqms to have been made merely by giv- 
ing u‘Frla/bn the face of the king, and then fiaMug’ pos- 
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session of his throixe.. It bespeaks a degeneracy and 
an indifFcreuce, aManguor and to rpidi ty/ a lack of the i 
/martial will and disposition, which 1‘orin the standing 
reproach of the Bengalees. ^ <• 

Well may have Bukhtyar written the oiilletiii of 
his conquest of Bojigal to his imperial master, iji the 
words of Oicsar, ‘ vici-^ lie gave up Nuddea 

lo 1)0 sacktxl and plundered by liis troops, and, proceed- 
ing to (Jour, eshiblishcd himself iii that ancient city as 
llio cai)ital of his dominions. * 

From the l\lussulmaii conquest of Bengal in 
to ilio end of the tifteenth centiuy, (lie hislory of Ni^l- 
(Jiea again forms a blank. The removal of the seat of 
goNC'nnueni must have led to its decay and iiisigni- 
fictiJico. It did not, however, altogetho’ cease to exist, 
but contimicd a seat of learning, wliere many a riindil, 
lonriied in law and theology, vOkSo tj) distinguish him- 
self, and shed a lustre over the place, 
f Tlie bi-Ighte.st epoch in the history of Nuddea dates 
^ from the era of (Jhoitiyiya. lleganlod by •^ver- 
sa rios as a li^rj^i^aivli, woivdiippi'd by bis tldlowers as 
lin iueavnaliim, he is now truly ui)i)rceiiitod by the 
diseerning generations of the niueteentli century as a^ 
llefornior. Choitunya was born at Nuddea iir 1485 ,' 
His father was a B aidjk Brahmin, w^io liad removed 
liithor from Sj^lhot. From his e«rly*(hildliood Ohoi- 
tunya gave signs of an e ecoiAn c Vtispcsilion, but he 
possessed a very supciior intellect, and the purest 
morals. He had also a very affeeliouatc heart, and 
simple^ winning manners. The age 'in whieli^-hol- 
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tunya waf| .born, had been preceded by one of great 
religious reforms and in novatioug . There was Rama- 
nund, who had relayed the anti-caste movement. Tlicre 
was Kubqer, who repudiated alilcc tlie Shusters and the 
Koran, and prcachodlm universal religion. Choitunya 
‘was brought up in the faith of a Vaishnava, but his 
opinions took a groat tinge from the doefrines of his 
two immediate prerlo(*.ossofs. In Bengal, Buddhism 
had maintained its supremacy up to the tenth century. 

the accession of the Sena rrinccs, Shaivism gained 
the ascendancy, and predominated in the land. Tmdcr 
ewdition with Sukti-ism, the wtirship of the emblems of 
the energy of man and the fruitfulness of woman had 
degenerated to the most abominable creed of the Tantra 
Shastras, first inti’oducod in Nuddea, most probably, 
by some of its elover Pundits. The Tantric worship 
cuJiTjjinuted in thefworst forms of libertinism about the 
time of Choitunya, Two thousand years ago had a 
^greater reformer viewed with disgust and a relenting 
heaii, the bloody riles and sacrifices of the Vpdip Yvg- ' 
ya.% and to^refonn the abuses had Buddha pi^fhVilg^tedi^ 
,thc doctrine of non-cruclty to animals, in Tike maiii 
mer, the bacclnmaliau orgies of the Tantrics, and their 
worship of ‘^i shamefully exposed female;’ had pro- 
voked the ^ablup'rence of Choitunya, and roused his 
energj' t^:^ remove the deep blots upon th6 national 
character. • lie commenced his labours by holding 
meetings of liis immediate friends at the ^ house of 
&ce Bliasa. In, these meetings, he ox^oundfed the 
We aifd* i^cis of Krishna. ^ Passages in the' Bhaghut 
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which every one understood in a literal sense, he con- 
strued figuratively;, and, by striking upon the c mo- 
tiojial. chord of our nature, he thought of putting down 
sensualism by sentiment. In a little time, his enthu- 
siasm affected hundreds, and gathered round him a 


body of disciples. Ilis doctrines being aimed at tlnj " 
nj coflig ftc.ics of the Taritrics committed under the mask 
of d('votion, they bi'caine oa^9r to put down his schism. 
l>ut Choilunya was a tougli' untpgonist,. v\dio 
Ins masteiT over the rcvilers and scout ers.' Having* ob*^ 
tiiiuod the s3nnpatlue.s and support of a large class of 


ni(‘n, ho openly avowed Lis delormination to uprevsit 


Taiitrloism, and establish the true Vaislmuvlsm. Ho 


now publich' preached in the streets of Ifuddca, and 
wont forth in processions of Kirlunwalirihs, propagating 
his doctrines through the Aullages of that district. Cbx 
one of these occasions, as he passed ,\nrn/bo/iiifj (taking 
the name of Heri) {lirough the bazars and Itcfuts^ot ^ 
Nuddea, a partv' of Tantrics, headed by two bullies and* 
swaggcTors, Jogai and Madhai, attacked to ^^ispe!V hi.s 
procession. But in vain \vore the bootings, the pclt- 
ings, the interruptions, and the hostilities of Ihe volup-. 
tuaries io arrest and turn back the movement. In the 
natural course of things, licence is alwaj's succeeded bj’ 
restraint. The triumph of their adverpries, therefore, 
was helped bj’' that re-action, which formsiU law as 
well in the material as in the. moral world. In time, 
tlieiT wassails, their do^auA'erie s*^ ^and their loath- , 
some vices, made them the most odious beings m the 
cbmmiuiit}% and they smarted under the woundisH^luch/ 
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a purer and soiitimentiil religion inflicted upon their 
sect. 

In 1509, Ohoitunya, alias Ncmyc, formally renounced 
""the world by embracing the life of an ascetic, lie then 
wandered from place to place, travelled to Gour, pro- 
ceeded to llcnurcs, visited Brindabun and Po(»roo, 
te^wyhing liis seutiinentul theology, making ninnerous 
converts, and devoting all his energy, time, and Hie to 
the fulfilment of his mission. Ilis perogrinatioiis lasted 
for ^ix years, at the end of which he retired to Xila- 
.chnll, hear Jiiggernaiith, and, settling there, passed 
tw-clvo years in an uiiintcrruptcd worsliip of that di- 
vinity. In his lust days, his intense enthusiasm and 
fiTVOur alFoctcd his sgnity, and ho is said to have 
drowned himself iu the sea .under the effects of a 
disordered bi’ain. 

It is not our ^)bject to dwell on the merits of his 
religioxis doctrines, though tlieir scope and aim liad 
been to i:)^s(*ribe vices and immoralities which had 
taiufed all cLasscs of the society and disgraced tlje 
nation, and* to inculcate purity of thought and action 
,as llio medium of salvation. To his zcak>ns fullow(‘rs, 
("^hoitujiya. may bo an apostle, an incarnate deity. But 
' it is as a reformer that be is to be looked upon in his 
true light, and ^\stocmed by the slatasrnen of the nine-- 
t couth cgntuvy.* The abolition of caste, the intvo- 
ducllon of widow-marriage, the oxliiiction of polygamy, 
LUiul the fiuj>pro.ssion of ghat-imu'ders — arc social reforms 
^ which a govenuj^ of our day would willingly under- 
• take,'* 'and entifio himself towlho blessings 6f ‘‘genera-* 
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lions of Hindoos. Clioitunj*a hud nearly nil of tlieso 
groat reforms in liis view to produce a cliaiigc in 
the destinies of liis nation. Though Raman imd and 
Kuheer had raist'd the tirst voice against the exclusive- 
ness of llindooisni, it was Choi tuny a who properly in- 
augurated the anti-caste uioveinciit, to release the laity 
from the dorniiijon and tyranny of the 'priesthood. He 
revived the old atlciupt of Ruddhii to ohlU crate'* the 
distinctions hot ween a Rrahniin and )Sudra, and hence 
tlie animosity, the hostility", and the rancour of the 
Rrahniins to his sect, similar to those with whic^i 
tlic Jluddliist.s liad been oppost'd ajid persecuted Jtbr 
ages till their final aiiniliilation. Hindoos of all castes 
are admitted into (du)ituiiya’s fraternity, and once ad- 
mitt(‘d, are associated with on equal tonus by all the 
br(‘lhren. His predecessors, Ramanund and Kubocr, 
had taken Iow-cast(,‘ men for their ^disciples. Rut ho 
scriqdcd not to ]i(‘rnfit, even Mahomedaiis to outer his 
Ibid, and two oi liis most eminent followers, Rupa and 
Sonafuii, wt'rc origin illy Jlalionicdau ministers the 
court of (lour. f v',. • ' 

It is Tiotaou record how far the evils of*i)o]ygatn5;;- 
liad manifested themselves in the age A)f (dioitunya..' 
But it may be pi’csiimod that his contemporary Kiioliiis 
drove a more thriving trade than tlicir dt'seendants of the 
eightoon|]i eentury^and often had Jwo l>r threje hundred 
wives to eke ouf flieir incomes by eoutribulious upon 
their numerous fatlicrs. The dc^itli of a single man 
risked the haiipiness of hundlfeds of females, and either 
Putteeiam- or prostitutism often becahic tlieir. TCfuge" 
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from tho iniscries of a widow-life. Choitunya must 
have witnossccl and deplored the liorrors of Sutteeism, 
and lainoiitod the degradation of Ifindoo females, before 
he could have had the incentive to interest himself in 
the auielioration of their condition. To him is duo tho 
(jredit of having* first introduced that great social re- 
form — ^Ihe re-murriiigc of Hindoo widows, a measure 
which must be acknowledged to have an indirect 
tendency towards tlic suppression of Sutteeism. Tho 
liberal-minded Akber is said to have ^ permitted 
v^dows to marry a second time, conti*ary to tbc Hindoo 
law ; above all, lie ])ositivelj" prohibited the burning of 
Hindoo wddows against their wdll, and took ctlectual 
precautions to ascertain that tlu^ir r(‘solution was free 
and uninfluenced. On one occasion, hearing that the 
Ha jah of* Jodhpoor was about to force his son^s wddow* 
to the pile, ho motnitod his horse and rode ])ost to tho 
s])ot to prevent the intended sacrifice.’ But lie cannot 
claim the merit of originality in these measures. He 
must Jiavc/ caught tlio cue^rom Choitunya, who pre- 
, ceded him by half a century, and whoso doctrines had 
produced jh great impression npou' tlio age.^ The honour 
of the first innovator and reformer can never lie denied 
to Choitunya, who left the plant to grow ' upon a slug- 
gish soil. To Pundit Eswava riiiindra Bidj-avsagur, 
should he ' comiWod the credit of liavinu: revived a 
measure which had gone into desuetude, of making a 
dead hotter take a fresh effect, of giving to it a political 
signifauincc through the assistance of the legislature, of 
► dispUiying the tinost energetic cxertionff/'and a most 
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unexampled self-denial, especially amongst the Ben- 
galees, in the carrying-out of that measure, and of 
maintaining his ground against disheartening crosses, 
losses, and disapiyointments. Justly has lie entitled 
himself to be roTnombored by the Iliiuloo widows — and 
the rude portion of lower society has popularized his 
name in ballads sung about tlie streets, and in the bor- 
ders of cloths chiefly esteemed by women, but history I 
shall award the first place to Clioituiiya, and the next 
to him. 

(.)ld Menu was for buniing and turning the dead 
into vapours. But Choitunya seems to have set aside/ 
his rule, and lu’ought sionaja, or burials, into fashionJ 
Ihc most eminent of his followers have all of them the 
honours of sepulture done to their ashes.. The sumaj, 
is something l)otwocn a Mahomodau burial and Menu's 
iTicrcmation. It entombs only a bone or the ashes of 
/ tln' d('ad. Th(^ siimaj of Joydeva has the priority of all 
fin IhMigal. • 

f Tf) nothing <lo<'S Nuddea owe its C(debf\ty so much 
as fij^its being the scene of the life and hv^ours of 
Choitunya.’ „On inquiring about the spot of his birth, 
they pointed to the middle of the stream which now 
flows through Old Nuddea. Th(‘ Brahmins hore^revere 
him as an extraordinary man, but deny his incarnation. 
Ilis own followers regard him us an ^Avatar, and pay 
to him divine honours. They have erected to him a’ 
temple, and placed in it his image Aidth that of his 
great coadjutor, Nityanunda; Onc-fifth of the poiiula- ■* 
tion of deS^l arc now followers of Clijitunya. ^ .ijfoarly^ 
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all Iho opulent feiniilies in Calcutta belong to his sect. 
He resuscitated Brindabim, and extended liis influence 
to that remote quarter. But his t(?Tiets exerciso their 
grent(st influence in Binigal, where they have spread far 
and wide even up to Assam. Though lie may not hav(‘ 
succeeded in producing a general ro-actiou in favour of 
the re-man'iage (rf widows, ho has put down Tantrieisin, 
its crimes and scandals, with a coni])lete sueccssr It is 
now' rare to hear of llhoyruhec-vhach'aH — none dare to 
incur the odium of tludr celebration, and become objecds 
oiWloi'ision. Ilis successors, the Oossains, ere still held 
in great veneration, uikI inaiulained by contributions 
from the flock. The ininn'ations of Hioitunya have 
, produced an important ('I'a in Bengal, which doservc's a 
prominent notice that history has not jTt takeii. His 
sect may justly boast of many illustrious names, of 
eminent scholars, and men of jiarts and learning. Choi- 
tuTiya’s folhnvers are known by tlx* name of Byragees. 
The genuine Byragee is at once knowm from other 
men bv liis Ahaven head with a . tuft in tlie inwldle, his 
naked' person scarcely liid by anj'^ clothing, liis body 
(covered wdth prints of TIcri’s name and fo(',t iu y/ioofmt^ 
his numerous strings of beads, bis rosary and ever- 
twirling fingers, his smooth face, his soft manners, his 
urbane speeeb, and his up-tnrncd nose at the name of 
fish.- The Brahilnin and the Bygarce have no sym- 
‘patliy hct-wcen themselves. Each is the jestj^aud butt 
rof the other. The anti-caste movement. inaugurated by 
JOhoitunya has been taken \rp h}^ tlio Knrtai'njaH, Young 
*'Bengql filibustore about inteimarriage, but neveidheless 
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tlic an tipa thy between a Kayest and Bunytuis as strongs 
as between a Hindoo and Miissulmm. 

From the temple of Choituiiya wo had to pass 
through a deserted cpiarter, where a luirdly discernible 
trai;e of (/chris was 2)oiiito(l out as marking the site of 
Agiini Ilaglsh’s abode. lie it was ^^;ho, Jiij)itor-like, 
fii’st i)rodu(*ed the imago df Kali from liis creative fancy, 
ijiul i)i.stitute<l the worslnp of flie h'lnalo genoralive 
2)i‘incl2)lc iiiuler that form. There is an impression that 
Kali is the goddess of the aborigines, and that she lias 
been woi-sliij^j^ed IVonj the 2 >ro-Vc<lic ages. But a study 
oi‘ the history of the Ilimloo religion, and its various 
2)!ias('s, is highly siiggestivc of the foreign origin of 
Iliudoo idv^lutry. The worshii) of .sv/cri seems to have', 
been introduced froxn the Hgyixtiaus and Assyrians, 
and the inuago of Doorga is niiqiK’.stionMbly a modified 
typo of Ken and Asla?*le. The lAuige of Kali is an 
original of the Hindoos, the Avorshii) of wliich is incnl- 
caU'd in the TJixa-Poorans, Avritteii at a^(;onsiderably 
later ixi-riod than the Poonuis, which first ted 

the idolatry of the Hindoos. In tlm worship of Kali 
maj' ho traced the first t>rigui of Tantrieism, and ht't' 
image may have ])con first set nj) by Again Hagisli in 
IShiddea. The ago of this sago is not remembered to 
clear nj) all doubts u])ou the subject an<f*?t is also to 
be questioned whether the quarter in whic.h the site of 
liis lioiiso is iioiritcd is a jiart of old Knddcja tliat has 
been sjiarcd by the river. 

In proof of the great antiquiij’ of Nuddoa, th^ 
Brahmins show you their great tutelary gwldess called 
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Pora-macc,^o. little piece of rough black stone painted 
with red ochre, and placed beneath the boughs of an 
' aged banian tree. She is said to have been in the heart 
of the jungles with which Nuddea was originally 
covered, and to have suffered from the fire which Rajah 
Kasinauth^s mei) had lighted up to burn down the 
jungles. The naturally black stone is supposed by 
them to have been cliarred by fire. The banian tree 
is at least a hundred years old. It is a proof that the 
riyer^has not encroached upon this quarter of old Nud- 
dea. Near Pora-mace^ has been put up a very big 
im^e of Kali by Rajah Krishna Cliunder Roy in a 
, lofty temple. 

The wealthiest man in Nuddea is a brazier by birtln 
md profession, but who has risen to be a milli^Sfeairc. 
He has more than eight hundred braziery shops in all 
the principal towns^and "villages of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Hindoostan. In his house we saw a Kam-dhvrmy re- 
minding of jlild Vashishta^s Nandini. The Kain-dhenu 
is a jinimal, which receives' greater justice at the 
hands of B^rahniins than of naturalists. It is a cow 
which gives milk without breeding, and jb worshipped 
for its co piousne ss. , 

Much of Nuddea^s fame rests upon its being an 
ancient scat bf gaming, which lias exercised a great 
influence n{)on the politics, morals, and manners of the 
Bengalees. It is chiefly noted to be the great school of 
JNiaffa philosophy. But it Jias produced scholars in law, 
opinions sjiill regulate the disposal of Hil^oo 
p^erty in* Ben^, and rule^the fate of Hindoo widows. 
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hit has produced theologians, whose works counteract 
the i)rogress of the Vaislmavas, Kurtavajas, and Brali- 
mos. It still produces an annual almanack regulating 
the principal festivals, journeys and pilgrimages, launch- 
ings of boats, sowings of corn, rcjapings of harvests, and 
celebrations of marriages, in half Bengal, 

Visited some of the iolen or seminaries — there wwe 
more than fifty of them, and the largest was kept by 
Srecram Shiroinonec. He had some forty students, 
among whom one was from Assam, another fromiTolin- 
gana, and a third from Kalcc-ghaut. Sreeram Shiro- 
inonce wns then the most learned Pundit in Bengaljand 
at the head of its literary world. He received his 
distiuctioii at a largo convention of Brahmins held inj 
Bacla-Vikrampoor, near Dacca. They did not acluiow* 
ledge him to be a bright genius, but a very erudite 
scholar. This headship iii the wwld of letters is at- 
taiiu?d by successful w ranglin g, and Sre^'ram came off 
the most victorious contr ov ersialist on tha occasion. 

Half, at least, of what one hears about thc^kjfiming 
of Nuddea, is still found to bo l^uc. Th^*community 
is for the nfost part composq^f Brahmin^ who devote 
their lives to study for many^^ears. There are Vaish- 
navas who possess a respectable body of literature. 
The very shop-keepers and s weetmeat- vendor s arc im- 
bued with a tincture of learning. Many of these may 
not bo able to spell their way through two lines, but 
would Irepeat a sloka, or quote a text. The women, too, 
have comparatively intelligent nunds. Pupifs 
attracted to Nuddea from great distances, and o^n 
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spend half tlioir* life- time in tlieir Alma- Maters, The 
truth of Menu's picture of a Brahmin, drawn three 
thousand j'-cars ago, may yet bo recognized in Brahmin 
tho teacher y and in Brahmii^ the stmknfy by one who 
I visits tho tolea of Nuddea. 

’s/Rui the place of the Brahmin in society has been 
completely changed by the advent of the English. 
Twice had the mind of India been roused to rise against 
Brahmin domination, and break through the barriers of 
caste. , But the war, waged for centuries between tho 
Buddhists and Brahmins for supremacy, tenninated in 
'the- fall of tho former. The relbrmatory efforts of Clioi- 
tunya also have prodiK‘ed only an infinitesimal good. 
)jt has boon far otherwise, however, with the results of 
tho progress and spread of the English knowledge, 
which has dealt a greater blow to Brahiriin power and 
religion than had heon done by the fire and sword of 
tbe Mahomcchnis. It htis ushm'od in a j^criod of light, 
'which has exposed luni to be ^ an unis' nest of lies and 
impostij^s.’ ' It lias silently 'worked a r(' volution pro- 
ducing dcojii^and lasting effects, and elevating IhoSudra 
from the l^/ol of tho swino and oxen td wdueh the 
Braliiuin had degraded him. Tho introduction of a 
mighty force has overpowered tho influence which M'as 
unfavourable to science, to civilization, and to the well- 
being of mankind. The Brahmin is no longer the solo 
depositary of knowledge — the tyrant of literature. He 
has lost the dictatorship which Menu had awarded 
him. He has Ipst the ascendancy which was the 
teward of tubwledgo in ages of ignorance. The 
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Sudra, his menial, his slave, and his*abon)ination, is 
now the great p$rvmu of the day. The Birahmin is no 
longer in the Counm, but a Sudra Deb, The Brahmin 
is no longer on the Bench, but a Sudra Mittra, The 
Sudra is now the spokesman of the community. The j 
Sudra now wields the"pen. In the fulness of time, have * 
the evils which the Brahmin perpetuated for his ad- 
vantages recoiled upon his head. His vailed learn- 
ing, instead of being a qualification, is now his positive 
disqualification. It does not enable a man to shake 
off political servitude, to develope the resources of liis 
countiy, to extend commerce, to navigate the seas; to 
construct railroads, and to coinmunicatc from Calcutta 
to Li)ndoTi. Nobody now seeks the literary assistance 
or the spiritual advice of the Brahmin. He is scoffed 
at us an empiric, a mountobank, and a Avise-acre. The 
legislature is (dosed to him because lie does, not under- 
stand a political question, and would not (Isupport the 

cause of a social reform. The courts are bflW'red to him 

\ 

because he appreciates not the equality of just^/and 
puuislics crime, with ‘tootl^ior tooth,' an^/^ye for 
vyc.’ T(xbe d Pundit' now is to Tiist in obSurity'and*'' 
p^ne in poverty. He cannot find a palron now like 
Ilajah Krishna Chunder Roy, under whom Nuddea 
flourished and abounded with learned ^men. He can- 
not have a Govenior like Loixi Miitto to erect Sanscrit ' 
Colleges, and give him pi-esents and khijluts. He can- 
not have a statue by the Viceroy, like that of the 
Pmidit by the side of Warren Hastings in the Town \ 
Hall. There is now no encouragement to the 
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hagkh of Ifiiddea — no prospect for him in life — no 
honour for liis reward — ^beyond gift of a hundred 

or two hundred rupees on the ^trad of an orthodox 
millionnaiTe. H is household and his children, therefore, 
now engage more of his cares than the antique tomes 
of his forefathers. Undoubtedly there are yet Pundits 
of great abilities and learning, who confer a great 
benefit upon society by preserving the rich treasures of 
Sanscrit loro — the precious inheritance of Aryan patri- 
monj’’ — from passing away into oblivion. . But the 
great body of Brahmins have fallen into disrepute, and 
d^-Brahminized thoinselvcs by talcing to the service of 
the Mletcha and Siulra — ^by choosing to become q^uill- 
drivers in the Treasury, note-counters in the Bank, 
mohurrii's in the counting-house of a- merchant, bill- 
collectors and bazar-sircars, cooks in native house- 
holds, and companions of dissolute Baboos, rather than 
have stuck fio a thankless profession. 

Nearly Pall the great scholars of OrientalAcarning 
visito^Nuddea in their days. Sir William Jones used 
to * spentV three months every year in the vicinity of this 
universitT^ Dr Carey came hero in 170^4, and wrote : 
— ^ Sever^ of the most learned Pundits and Brahmins^; 
much cashed us to settle here : and as this is the great 
place of Etfeteri|. learning we seemed ihelincd, especially 
as it is thfe bulwark ^bf heathenism, which, if once car- 
ried, all the rest of the country must be laid open to 
US;' ' The learned Dr Leyden, who was the friend and 
jifiaociato of Sir cW alter Scott, and the bosom friend of 
fetamford RafiBes, was^ ‘ for several months magis* 
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' trate in Nuddea, where he was engaged bush-fip^hting in 
the jungles/ Dr JVilson also was a pilgrim to this 
famous shrine of learning. The Brahmins heard him 
with great wonder speak the Sanscrit language fluently- 
In the midst of his speech, he chanced to quote a pas- 
sage from the Vedas, on which the Brahmins closed 
their cars against him, but the Doctor good-humouredly 
reniiTidcd them, * Well, sirs, don’t you know that your 
Veda remains no Veda, when it is uttered by a MlotchaP ’ 
Jn n Nuddea, we saw a Jogee^ or Alexander’s Gym- 
nosophist, once very common m India, but now a rare 
siglit. The gen^tion has passed away, who saw the 
]^nurkable MaJkupumeh at theGhosaursafKidderpoor." 
/lie was apparently a man about forty years of age, with 
a very fair comi)lexion, and jet-black hair. He did not 
eat or drink anything, nor sjicak a word ; but remained 
in a sitting posture, ^with his legs ahd thighs crossed, 
absorbed in meditation. His fasting did nit appear to 
tell upoir liis liealth. To break and awalte nim from his 
meditations, siiiclling-salt had been held to hi^'j^*, hot 
brands had been applied to his body, he hajLroen kept 
sunk in the river for hours, but nothing awo!m him from' 
his reveries, or made him utter a word. Both Euro- 
peans and natives flocked to sec him, and came^back^ 
wondering at the curious man. Ho plan succeeding, 
milk was at last forced down his tfiroat, and Afterwards 
more substantial food, when the cravings of his senses 
were gradually awakened, buj he died in a few days of i 
dysentery, confessing himself to have l\een a Buddhist. • 
The Burying Fake0r of Eun^eet Sing was another puzssfe^* 
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to physiologists. The Jogee that we saw in Nuddea was 
then a mere neophyte. • He was a young man of about 
I five and twenty, who had been practising his austerities 
(ibr, ten or twelve years. He sat the whole day, near the 
of the water, under a burning sun, praying and 
meditating. In a small hole two feet long, cut in the 
shelving bank, he passed his nights. He had not yet 
been able to overcome the powers of his appetite, and 
lived upon one meal a day, of only rice and dall, served 
by his sister in the evening. He was trying to bring 
himself to exist on the smallest portion of food, till he 
would leave it off altogether. • Tie did not speak with 
any man, and appeared to be in pretty good health. 

To Jahn^niigger, which is about four niilos w(»st of 
Nuddea,'nan(nbclow which the GangeKS fonnciiy held its 
course. Here is a small old temple of Jaliuuba jMun^ 
who had such a cjlpacious abdomen as to liavc drunlc up 
the Gangei and then let out its waters by an incision 
on one of ms thighs. Immediately below thcAomple is 
'^trad^^lio old bed of the river, annually fiooded during 
the rains\ In Jahii-nuggcr was a potty la;ndlord, who, 
■wo were A,old, punished his defaulters by 'put ting thorn 
in a house of ants. The Nabobs of Moorshedahad used 
to confine men for arrears of revenue to a house of bugs. 
Brahmaditdln^ ip Jahn-nugger, is a spot where human 
.^sacrifices 'were form6rly offered to an image of Doorga, 
and where a gi*eat mcla is now annually held in J uly. 
/One of the amusements jn this mela, is the jhapan, or. 
Ae oxhihition of^^the skill of snake-catchers and snake- 
4myarmcrs;aiid Iheir pharmaoopicoa of antidotes. Natives, | 
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g i ccamot seek the reputation at the cannon^s mouth, 
^easily risk their lives by snake-bites, and die in a 
hours. 

Next, wo sot out for Krkhntujffcr, which afforded us 
la bit of fine trip up the JellingJ^ Once, ‘ so. far north 
as Krishiniggcr ’ was a common phrase in the mouths 
of the Europeans of Calcutta. Now, that ‘so far nortliV 
is at Simla, or Peshawur. In two hours, we towed up 
i to the ghaut at G owaree^ and on landing, made our first 
peep at tlio Judge’s Kutchcrrj% where the worth Dtp:iiel 
sal immersed in ‘ petitions, despatches, judgments, acts^ 
roprioves, and roi)orts ’ of all desdriptions. ♦ . ' 

Oil the road we found a number of convicts working 
in fi'ttors. It wull not be out of place to introduce an 
uneedoto reJativo to those convicts : — ^ A magistrate, 
being anxious to cut a road through a forest, employed 
the convicts under liis charge for tljat purpose. The 
labour was very gnnit, and also exceedingly tedious in 
conscip^cc of the difficulty wffiich the meft sustained 


agistrat^ 
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ill worldng in their manacles. The mi 
known to be of a benevolent disposition, and jlKlcputii- 
lioii of the convicts waited on him one day^JSl told him . 
that if he would pcimit their fetters to be rciuoved, and 
trust to their pledge that they would not take advant- 
age of the facilities it would afford them for escape, he 
should not lose a single man ; wdiilc the work, would be 
more speedily and efficiently performed. The magis^ 
Irate, after a short deliberation, determined to hazard 
' the chance of what might have been a yery serious affair 
to himself, and relieved the men from tlieir chUins. 
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Jjmg before be could have expected its completion be 
hud nine miles of broad road cleared ; while the convicts 
returned voluntarily every night to their jail, and, as 
they had promised, he did not lose one of their number/ 
Krislmiigger has been named from Rajah Krishna 
Chunder Roy, whose memory is held in great veneration 
here. He W'as a rich and i)oworful Zemindar of the last 
century, who often expended his wealth upon worthy 
objects. He was a learned man himself, and a great 
patron of men of letters. The court he kept was fre- 
Ipiented by all the wits and literati of his time in Ben- 
It was in his court that Bharut Chunder wrote the 
charming tale of Buhbja Soondra, whicli forms the staple 
amusement to all classes of the Bengalees, and stanzas 
from which are caroled in the streets and villages. 
Rajah Krishna Chunder was a great rival of the Rajah 
of Burdwan, and is said to have set Bharut Chunder to 
level the poem as a squib against liis adversary. 

The present Rajah has not a tithe of the grandeur of 
his ,gToat predecessor — an empty name aloiio remains 
his bortstl We saw the young scion drive in a baroiichc- 
and-two. Mv.: he passed along, he received the homage 
of a bow Crom all persons on the road. 

Tlie mansion of tlic Krishnugger Rajah was found 
to bo a hoarj^ antique-looking building, without any 
fashion or beailty. * The greater part of it was ruined 
and dilapidated, only one or two gateways remained to 
attest its 'former magnificence. 

^ Tt was a vast and vt.neraWe pile, 

Sp old, seemed only not to fall ; 

.Yet serenjftli was pillar'd in each massy aisK’ 
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In a Kali-baree, close to the Rajah's’^elling-house, 
were shown the apartments occupied by BhdsmtChunder. 
Rajah Krishna Chuhder was a gi‘eat Shaiva, who insti- 
tuted many emblems of that god as wx!! as images of 
Kali for worship. Throughout his Zemindaiy, his voice 
was dictatorial on matters of orthodoxy. It is for his 1 
days, for his sublm^ for his oiicouragemout of learning, 1 
for his opposition to the Vaishnavas, and for his punish- \ 
nicnt of heterodoxy, that the Brahmins of Nuddea pant, 
111 1760", ‘ a, meeting of Brahmins was held at 
Krishiiuggor b(?Fore Clive and Vorelst, who wished tb 
have a Bral^in restored to his c?astc, which he had \ojst 
by being compelled to swallow a drop of cow’s soup ; 
the Brahmins declared it was impossible to restore him 
(though Ragunundun has decided in the Prayanchiita 
Ttdwa that an atonement can bo made when one loses 
caste by violence), and the man died soon after of a 
broken heart.’ In iS07 there was ‘a Tophi Mukfi^ or 
ordealli^jr hot clarified butter, tried before WOO specta-, 
tors on a young ivomau accused by her liusbaiui of 
adultery.’ But the Krishnugger that was ortjNfcvfox and 
bigoted, and JiighJy conservative, and proiii?acd 
and barbcrs'for loss of caste, and hold Tapta Muktis, is 
now a warm and eager advocate for putting dowm idola- 
try, for the spread of Brnliminism, for the^re-murriag-e of 
widows, and for the suppression of jiolygainy. 

Ba ck to Nuddea, and thence to A gpadireepy but hot 
t ill tho 23 rd of August, 1846. ,It was blowing a littio 
squall, and the rains having filled its^ bed to the brimv 
the Bhagirutee presented a broad? biUdwjr surface.' No 
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sand-banks to show up tbeir beads now — the waters 
rolled over them full twenty foot deep. Meerttdla is a 
[ dreary placo, and a fit region for robbers and pirates. 

Near Patoolee^ tlie burning-ghaut presented a me- 
lancholy spectacle. The friends and relatives sat apart 
in a gloomy silence, gazing steadfastly upon the ficrcoly- 
burning faggots that consumed tho docoasod, whilst the 
young wife, doomed to perpetual wid owhood , stood a 
little way off ‘lil^o Niobe all tears.* To European 
fodings, the buniiiig of the dead is as horrid as the 
“roasting* and ^cannibal feasting* of siivages. But in- 
creynation is preferable* in a sanatorj" point of view, and, 
probably, it first suggested itself to our Aryan foT‘e- 
fathers, under tlie same notions that arc now ('Jitor- 
tained by savans against the evil elfeots of burial. 

In RenuePs time, Agnidweej) was situated on tho 
left bank of the ^’iver — it is now on the right. The 
groat annua? mela of Agradweep is*' held in April, when 
hiindi’ods or thousands conic to see the i^age of 
Gopisiiitli perform the shrad of Ghosh Thacoor, a dis- 
ciple of Sv.oitunya, who set up the idol three centuries 
ago. has Agra jor^grabu^* Nuddea has 

Agradwndp. In 1703, the English defeated a body of 
3SeSr75^sim’s troops in the neighbourhood of this 
Willago. » 

Augmii ^hth^—Ckdiva is Arrian*s Katadupa. In- 
deed, Katwadweep, and Agradweep, and Nabadweep, 
all refer to a period when they must have been regular 
I or islets, to have teccivod such naraejS. There 

p^ .an^ullu§i6ii*^o Outwa in the Kobi^-kunkun, and a. 
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description of it in the Dhama Pooran* Now a purely 
commercial town, Cutwa was fonnerly the military key 
of Moorshcclabad. Ifoorslied Kuli Khan erected guard- 
houses here for the protection of travellers, and when a 
thief was caught, his body was split in two, and hung 
upon trees on the high road. In the early part of the 
eigliteentli century, Outwa had suffered much from the 
incursions of the Mahrattas. Their yearly ravages had 
depopulated all the principal towns and villages along 
the river, and converted the countr 3 >^ into jungUs, 
through which a traveller seldom ventured to pa^ 
without sounding instruments to scare away tlie tig€a*s 
and boars. The retreat of Ali Verdi Khan, in 1742, 
before a largo army of Mahrattas under Bhaskiir Pundit, 
from Midiiaporo to Outwa, through a miry country,* 
without any food for liis troops but grass and. loaves of : 
trees, and any shelter from the he^vy rains, has , been 
remarked to parallel ^ the retreat of the ten thousand 
under X^nojdion ^ 

To the VaishnavfLS, Outwa is a sacred place pil- 
grimage whore Choitunya, flying from the r^^f of his 
piuxints, and leaving behind his wife, enife^wl 
inm to shake off the obligations of society and the cares 
of a secular life. He was initiated into its. litos by a 
Gossain, named Kesab Bharuty, and the hairs ‘thrown 
from his head on the occasion are yet preserved in a 
little white temple. There are also two wooden images 
of Choitunya and Nityanunda, executed in .a dancing 
attitude, as in a procession of their J^irtuMf^ioT wM^b 
.they. are objects of great curiosity. . " ^ 

..vct. i 
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Cutwa is famous qx modern Bengal history, as the 
{)laco whci'o Clive halted on his route to Plassey in 
1756. Ilis cavalier heart lost its pluck for a moment, 
and he was dismayed at the pi'ospect of the high game 
he was to play with a handful of men. In this crisis, 
ho called a council of war— the first and last ever called 
by him — and it opined not to risk a battle. He then 
retired to meditate alone in the solitude of an adjacent 
mango-grove. There he seems to have been visited 
anddnspired by the good gening of Britain, and, stay- 
ing for an hour, came out with the word Forward on 
hise lips, and ordered the aiiny to cross the river next 
morning. Bound^ Ciitwa are many topes and groves 
of mango of various size and age. But in vain we 
looked for the memorablo grove, where was taken the 
resolution that decided the fate of Bengal, and ulti- 
jnately that of India. ^ 

In a ooi|nnercial point of view,‘Cutwa is finely situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Aii^ai and Bhagirji^tee. It 
is a t<visiderablc depdt of trade, being full of shops, and 
waTOhouSis, and granaries of rice. They, make here 
.^much fiiy^lSiiffs of cotton and silk,^ saystlSefFcntlialer. 
There is within six miles of Cutwa a population of one 
hundred thousand souls. The greater portion of this 
population ^follows Vaishnavism, 

Comiiig back from our stroll through the town, we 
encountered a party of female choristers chanting their 
Aide songs from door to door in the streets. Tlie cause 
^Itheir merrimexi t was the celebraticm of some nuptials^ 
It is customary here for the worMn of the lower 
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classes to amuse tlicmselves with singttig latyineneals 
publicly. , This provincialism was something novel for 
a Ditcher. 

The old fort of Cutwa, famous for the defeat of the 
Mahiattas by Ali Verdi, stood on a tongue of land be- 
tween the A^jai and Bhagirutee* It was a mud fort 
half a mile in circumference, and had 14 guns mounted 
upon its walls. But on tho approach of Goote in 1757, 
the garrison set* fire to the mat buildings, and ab- 
sconded. No more vestiges of this fort were seen by 
us, than some faint traces of the mud walls washed 
down almost level with the surface of the ground, and 
overgrown by fine green htsa grass. 

From Cutwa tho celebrated Plamy is about sixteen 
miles higher up. The traveller's enthusiasm is roused 
to see tho famous spot, and go over it — fighting the 
battle through in his imagiiiatmn. But the memorable 
battle-field has ccaseci to eadst— the river h£,Ving swept 
it away. » Of the famous mango-grove called the Lakha 
Bang, or the tope of a lac of trees, tliat was eight»hun- 
dred yards long and three hundred broad, * alFthe trees 
have died or 'been swept away by the riii^^'^xcepting 
one, under which one of the Nabob's generals who fell 
in the battle is buried.^ As long ago as 180 there 
were no more than 3000 trees remaining^, and a travel- 
ler of that date thus writes : — ‘ Tlie river, continually 
encroaching on its banks in this direction, has at 
^ swept the battle-field away, every trace is obliterat^^ 
and a few miserable huts literally eyerhgpging the 
water, are'thepniy remains of the celebr^!ted*PlasW/ 
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In the large inango-grove was the English army en- 
camped, and where Clive had been lullabied to sleep by 
the cannon-roar in the midst of the battle. The heavens 
seemed to have thrown cold water upon Suraja Dowlah’s 
hojjes, for a heavj" shower wetted the powder of his 
troops, and their matchlocks did not fire. The battle 
of Plassey made ^ Clive a heaven-bom general/ and a 
Nabob-maker. It was got so cheap that he thought 
all the Asiatics to live in a glass-house, and proposed 
shortly afterwi^ds to the authorities the conquest oi 
China for paying olf the National Debt. In Plassey, 
rilSvastwo Bengalee generals, Mccr Muddun (an apos- 
tate) and Mohun Lall, who had contested the field wdth 
the * Daring in War,^ a circumstance to tickle the 
vanity of their nation, never wounded so much as when 
^ refused to be enlisted as ’’Kolunteors. To the chronicler, 
the battle of PlaSsey may appear as distinguished by 
no valoroul deed or memoi*able exploit, but in the im- 
portance of its J)olitical or moral consequences, its name 
shaJb stand on the page of histoiy^ as equal to those 
of Mardthon, Cannae, Pharsalia, and Waterloo — the 
gimtest in the annals of war. ‘ 

' The Palasa, ^ saj^^s Sir William Jones, ‘ is named with 
honour inTthe^V edas, in the laws of Menu, and ift^San- 
scrit poeins, both sacred and popular ; it gave its name 
to the nicmorable •|)hdn called Plassey by the vulgar, 
but properly Palasi* Nobody, whom we asked, recol- 
^lected when a grove of that plant had stood on the spot. 
^Loug had^ the Jungly state of the neighbourhood, of 
yijew^ey been^a lurking-place - for robbers and.flKcoiti^ 
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It is now a eultivated plain. The gpot where "the 
solitary tree yet survives, is called Pirka Jmga mi. held 
saciipd by the Mussulmans, whose reasons are ine:ipli- 
cable indeed for so doing. 

Giving up Plassey, we weiit up the Aij^i on a tripj 
through Beerbhoom. The navigation of this stream is I 
very precarious as well as dangerous. Being a mountain- 
stream, its floods are as impetuous as its drainage is^ 
rapid. It is subject to a dangerous bore, called JSCitrpa 
— a huge wave caused by a sudden fall of rain in the 
hills, which rushes down tho dry bed of the river Vitlj 
a tremendous roar, washing away villages, and drown- . 
ing men, cattle, and boats in its progress. Fortunately, 
the torrent came down on the night previous to our 
starting, and we had a nice agreeable voyage up a river 
full to the biim. 

I The Adjai is ‘.the Amysfis of Megasthenes,' and the 
Ajamati of Wilford. ^In its literal acceptation, the Adjui 
means the iiuconquerabk^ and many a Hindoo motlier, 
like Thetis, formerly dipped their children in its waters 
to make them invulnerable. Hence may be accounted 
themame of’^eerbhoom, or tbe land of hgcoes. It was 
anciently called Malla-bhumij or the landt^ of fftalh* 
(wrestlers and athletao). The legend alludes to a state 
of things, which is rendered not ver}^ probable, by the 
appearance of the present men, who# are not distin- 
guished by any superior physical powers and’ qualifica- 
tions from the rest of their brethren in Bengal. Bi\k 
there can be no questioxi tbablhe Adjai' flows throug3^ 
a country, of the highest picturesque The sar- 
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face* of the grojind is beautifully undulated, and dotted 
with neat and pretty villages, -. Here, a thick topo of 
young nifingocs spreading their welcome shade, and 
there, the tall palms overhanging a crystal pond, vary 
the features of the landscape for a sketcher. The air 
is delicious and bracing for an invalid. Ifothing filthy 
or noisome to iAterrupt the pleasures of the eye. The 
whole countty spreads as a vast, bright, and charming 
park,' 

0am© up to BiHrnmfuilah, a sacred spot overshaded 
by the branches of aTioa^ banian — ^with * daughter ’ 
and also gmid-daughtcr trunks. On Choitunya^s ab-, 
SGOuding from home to turn an ascetic, his fiitW had 
set out in pursuit of him to seize and carry him back. 
Scarcely had Clioitunya shaven his head and assumed 
the (iundec, before he he^rd of his arrival at 

Outwa. Like a true runaway and scamp, he imme- 
diately tool^ to his heels, and, making the fastest use of 
them, arrived without rest or respite at Bisramtujh du 
Out of breath, tired and sunburnt, ho sat down under 
the shad© of this banian to repose his weary limbs. The 
spot has thgnrie received the name of BisrUmtullah, or 
resting-pVice. To appearance, the banian tree looked 
!^old and hoary enough^ to be the identical tree— or it 
' may bo, that they preserve a l)lant to cherish a memory 
j of the spot. ^ 

Little below Soopoa^ is seen that the unconquerable 
has been conquered — ^for the railway bridge thrown 
^ver the Adjai has chained, cribbed, and confiiied?||^8 
to will and purposes. 
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August 29ih. — Soopoor is two miles tp the west of tlie 
station of Bolpoor, and half a mile inland* ISfom the 
AdjaL The elevated cM itaunx i^on which it is situated^ > 
protects it from the inundation of that stream. , JTever 
ha^ it been known to suffer from such a 
Tradition states it to have been a town of great r^ute 
in the ancient Hindoo times. It wa6 founded by 
Rajah Surath^ whose memory is cherished in many, 
legends. They show the vestiges of his palace and 
fortress — if a large pile of kunJiCrp rubbish, and nothing 
else, be entitled to be considered as such. The image 
of Kali, before which ho* is said to have offered the 
sacrifice of a hundred thousand goats, was shown to ns 
in an old decayed temple in the bazar. 

There are many brick-houses at Soopoor. The., 
population is large enough. Trade, here, is principally 
carried on in rice, sugar, and silk. JSJany Santhals 
have emigrated and settled in tliis town, wjho perform 
the lowest offices in the community. Our durwan 
found out a brother of his in the bazar after twenty 
years, who had been given up for dead by all the’*mem- 
bers of his fijmilies. He had left home^tj^ a freak of 
anger, turned a stimyassi, and, after pilgrimage# 
various shrines, had taken up his abode in this obscure' 
town. In a day or two there came up another vaga* ' 
bond who -had seen Singlaz (neai;; McJtran), Sefbund^r, 
Clmndemaiithy and many other tirthas, and who proved 
to us an interesting fellow like Mr Duncan's mnn^ajiip \ 
in the ^atic Researches. < , 

is cheap enough at 
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liyiiig. only cheap ar^cle hero is rice ; all others 
tfre scarce and dear. Fidi is a rare luxury. It do^ 
not abound in Ihese mountain^streams, and is never 
^isold without being mixed with sand. The fisher- 
-''women say, that they would sooner give^ up their 
husbands than the practice of sand-'mixing. The nu- 
merous tanks with which the country abounds are, 
therefore, well-stocked with fish. In Western* Beerb- 
hoom, nearly all the tanks have reddish water, owing 
to the ferruginous soil. 

• September Sth . — Left this morning for Kenduli. 
Pafised through Sooroof, where wo paw the descried and 
desolate premises used for the silk filature of the East 
India Company. Then our path lay through a suc- 
cession of paddy-fields, waving with the verdant stalks 
of com. Now, a bold expansive knoll planted with 
groves and orchards, and then, a declivity glowing in 
all the beauty of fresh* autumnal w^rdure, produced the 
variety of a pleasing alternation, that contrasted mueh 
with^ the tame prospect of a dead level plain in the 
valley. The Hurpa, or torrent, had but just run dowm 
when we csgpiut-up to the.Bukkosur, a littla hill-stream, 
that we crossed in a canoe hollowed out of the 

trunk of a palm, while the bearers forded through the 
stream wi^h the palkee on their h^ds. Two hours 
more and wo naach^d Kenduli — the birth-place jf 
Joydeva, the great lyric poet of Bengal-<-V^e may sa;f, 
.of the world. 

Lassm suppo^ Joydeva to have lived about a.I). 
4150. But^o Vvas a follower of Eatnanundi who 
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floiirished in the, hogmnmg of the. 15th. 

Gexieral Cunmngham fixes the <hite of Bame>nimd 
in the latter half of the 14th centu^. Be 
culates it from the chronology of Pipa-ji, lUjlth of 
Gagrown, and a disciple of Eainanund, who reigned^ 
between the years 1360 and 1385. Joydeva is iciow . 
remembered only as a poet. He is forgotten to have | 
been a reformer. But to" genius and sclxolarship he ^ 
united other qualifications and virtues which m^e him^ 
revered as the gi'eatest man of his age> and gathered ' 
iH)und him disciples from far and near. It has \>eon 
justly remarked, that ‘what Mclahethon Was to th® 
early Lutheran Church, that was Joydeva to the re- 
formation in Bengal.’ Spending half his lifetime in 
study, travels, and preachings, Joydeva retired to hia. 
native spot with the accumulated sanctity of an anciont 
Eishi, and in his secluded hermitc-ge composed the. 
noble lyric which iTas surpassed all in ^he various . 
languages of mankind. The song rose from a smiill 
obscure village in Bengal, but all India soon rescinded . 
with its melodious echoes. ‘ Whatever is delightful in 
the modes of music, whatever is grace&l«dn tho fine 
strains of poetry, whatever is exquisite in’ thea sweet 
of love, let the happy and wise learn from tho song' of ' 
Joydeva.’ > 

The great charm of the GitarGoVinda consists in 
ife mellifluous style and exquisite woodland pieces. 
Milton is said to have 'culled the flowers of his 
lioiohs garden of Eden fro&i the soft and 
seei^ry of Tuscany the charming retreftts, in th6 ^ 
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noiglibourliootl .of Avemus, were probably tbe proto- 
types of VirgiFs habitations of tbe blessed/ Equally 
the oxc*clleuce of Joydeva’s descriptions — of Itadha’s 
beautiful bower, covered with flowering creepers, and 
darkened by overhanging branches — seems to have 
boon derived from the scenery of the fairy ground 
amidst w'hich the poet lived. In Beerbhoom the 
beauties of tlie land arc seldom obscured by the mists 
and evaporations of the Deltaic regions. Hie sun shines 
with a sharj) clearness, and the landscape wears a vi'^id 
freshness and colouring. The mountains are ahnost in 
sigjbt ^ robed in their azure hues.^ The pulinjrn rises 
in tall majesty with its featliery foliage. The mango, 
the inuhuya, and the taniaTind thrive v^nth a luxuriant 
growth. Flocks and herds are numerous. The gush- 
ing rills keep up a perpetual inusie. The gales are 
zephyrous and bland. In the midst of all these the 
poet lived tand 'wrote, and they •‘are reflected in his 
writings. 

Tfo render emphatic homage to his genius, it is said 
that ‘the god himself came down to the earth, and, 
duiiiig the i?Jb^cnce of the poet for a bath in^tho Ganges, 
put the Jast touches to the Shepheid^s song.* Tlic 
Gita-Govinda has been translated by Sir W. Jones in 
English, Ijy Lassen in Ijatin^ and by Ruckert into Ger- 
man. But the poein, from first'^to last, ^ consists of a 
series of exquisite woodland pieces, whii‘h Panscrit 
poets know so well how to paint, and English writers 
^nd impossible worthily ‘to translate. The difiercnce 
between thb nat^al phenomena of India and Europe 
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fonms an invincible obstacle to the rendering of San'scrit 
pooiry into the English tongue. The richest and most 
vigorous metaphoi's draTO from the scenery peculiar to 
Asia, and going directly to the Indian heart, are pre- 
cisely the passages \vhich must be omitted as unin- 
telligible to the English reader. It is as if a translator 
of Tennyson were i ompelled to leave * out everything 
that was national and peculiarly English.’ 

Kciiduli is a Aeiiorated spot, where the mortal rc-\ 
mains of the poet He interred in u sionaj, overshaded] 
by the braiichos of a splendid grove. To do honour tal 
Lis memory, each spring the Yaishnavas celebrate the 
festival of his anniversary. During Ihreo days the little 
seipiestered village is thronged by thousands, and its 
solitude disturbed by strange gaieties. Tho pilgrims 
* sing the reconciliation of Eadha with Krishna, but 
misinterpret the meaning of the shojfhcrd’s idyl.’ 

From Keiiduli we pursued our journey #to Doobraj^ 
j}om\ The first thing we did on our arrival here was fW 
go and see its little hill. Indeed, it is not oven a] 
hillock, but a puny hiU-Ung of prottj' appearance tho«g}«! 
w hich pops tip its head from a plain of Jajgo expanse, 
and seems, as it were, a little urchin loft to itjelf by its 
gigantic parents, Tho height of it is about tweiily feet. 
Hugo blocks lie strewed around, bariicading every path 
for ascension to its tqp. Ko treejor shrub grows upon 
it, and its aspect is perfectly bald. ^ 

Doobrajpoor is situated almost beneath the shado^ 
of the mountains. More SanAals hero. The prineipil^ 
article of. trade in Doobrajpoco* is sug3r, manufaetured 
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iroin a fine quality of goar made by the Santbals^ and 
whicli is chiefly consumed by the inhabitants of Moor- 
shodabad. Many people deal also in forest produce, 
formerly brought by the Santhals, but now by the 
. dealers themselves. The region surrounding Doobraj- 
poor is thinly inhabited, and villages are scattered over 
it at distant inters als. Tho greater part of it is un- 
oaltivated, and occupied by jungles and saul forests. 

September di/i , — ^To the hot-springs of Bnkhesur, 
They are seen in a solitary retired, village, to which our 
passage lay through depths of saul-wood and jungles, 
apd across paddy fields that were like little nioras^^cs. 
As wo approached near, the village gradually unfolded 
itself to the view, rising with its numeious ieinplos and 
houses like a fairy city of the desert. The spot i-s lovely 
and charming with groens of all kinds, and enciicled by 
a beautiful gushing btreamlet called the Paphara, or the 
washcr-of-ains. 

r There is an annual 7nela held on Sic rath at Bukkesur, 
(to pfijjr devotions to the god from whom tho village has 
b«€^i named. The Pandas are a numerous class, and, 
owing to the .scanty number of pilgrims Vibiting this 
remote jungly shrine, the arrival of a ncw-conier always 
forma a bone of canine contention to them, till one hap- 
pens to produce in his worm-eaten sc rolls tho testimony 
of some ancestorial signature or certificate, and carries 
off the visitant, leaving the others to chew the cud of 
disappointment. Such a thing was not possible for any 
Jj^x them in our case, and raw griffins of pilgrims that we 
our choice was given to the xnan who here among 
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the herd^the recommendation of an honest and intelli- 
gent phys iognoDiY. 

The first thing we wore led to see were the Jcoonde or 
springs. Theio are about eight of them, cach|j^ing en- 
closed by little walls of sandstone in the form of wells, 
and known by difieront names from those of our gods. 
The temperature of those springs is unequal, and a fetid 
sulphureous smell is oonslantly emitted from them. It 
is diffused through the atmosphere of the place, and 
retained by the water long after cooling. The S]||)rmg 
that has the highest temperature is the Soorjdkooud^ ift 
which we could not dip our hand, and in which an ^gg 
may be boiled, but not rice, of which we threw in a 
handful to try the experiment. The water is perfectly 
ciystal, and hardly a foot dc'op, it being allowed to escape 
through a hole into a nullah communicating with the 
stream. The bed of the well has a bumt-clayish matter, 
through which the* water constantly oozed in small 
bubbles, , A few paces from the Soorjakoond is a col(^ 
spring. There are springs in the bod of the Pa|]|j|iara. 
tlio washer-of-sins. Hut W'e ha'\ e not yet alluded HMhC 
spring veneruted most of all by the Baulimins. It is 
called the Setgxmga^ part of which is cold, and part luke- 
warm. This seemingunion of contniricties is wluit strikes 
the Brahmins as most marvellous. The wattor of the 
Sotgunga has a milky whiteness,. whe^ioe tlyj origin of 
its name. The Sahib-logim of Soory lake away the 
water of these hot- wells for their diink. ^ 

Uoxt we went to see the vbritable Bnkkcsur him8e33^ 
The dirine of his godship stands aloft like GniUiver 
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amongst a lioit of Lilliputian tomj)les. Insido tlie 
striue, it is uninteresting as a sepulchre. The emblem 
is placed in a low subterranean chamber, where a feeble 
liglii bdlis day and night, contending with a profound 
darkne^s^ 

It was nearly four in the afternoon when we left 
Bukkosur for Soory^ and tracked our way through a 
deep forest of saul. Tall bristling trees closed the \iew 
on all sides, and not a trace of human abode was found 
iun tbeir wild, forlorn depths. Tliobe saul plantations 
are valuable estates to their onmers, who cherish them 
witji great care for their timber. On emerging from 
the forest, which extends for ten miles, we fell into a 
brood, macadamized road leading right up to Roor^. In 
Boerbhoom, ospe(*ially orcr the elevated knolls, the 
hard, rod, kunkurry soil enables to dispense with all 
metalling of the rouds. 

Hcptemhcr 10th, — Soory is a modem town, with many 
?5rick building!*, and a principal street in the middle, 
vlhe f 4 ncicnt capital of the province was Naghore, to 
wtech there was a grand causeway from Qour for eom- 
juuuication fit all seasons of the year. The environs of 
L Soory — ^b<5ld and beautiful. The prospects commanded 
lare cloeed by blue, rugged hills iq. the horizon. Their 
‘ sweet mdmitain air' is sniffed from this distance, and 
recommends the plac^ to the man in search of health. 

Proceeded from Soory down to Poorunderpore^ which 
af>jS 5 !ared to be a decayed village from its former pros- 
|l&rity, and where we met with an old, decrepit, poot 
who,^to our asking about her gave the foL 
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lowing quaint rei)ly, — ^that ‘she was* about ten years 
old when rice sold three seers to a rupee.* It wets the 
year or that ‘ great famine which swept away one-fifth 
of the population 'of Bengal,* in which Shore 

wrote home to his wife ‘ that he was buying oi’dwds of 
"little children, at five rupees a-piece, to save them from, 
being abandoned to the jackals ;* in which ‘the whole 
valley of the Ganges was filled with misery and deaths 
and the ITooghly every day rolled thousands of corpses 
close to the porticoes and gardens of their English con- 
querors’ — the year 1770. In 1846, the old woman waa 
in her eighty -sixth year, which an ignorant creatpre 
of her circumstances not being likely to' recdlect, was 
counted by her from the year of the great famine, the 
most memorable event in her life, and inddibly im-?. 
pressed on her momo^ 3 ^ 

1858 , — It was no^ till twelve years 
f rom the last date, tifat an opportunity oocurr^ to visit 
Beerbhoqm again, and we shift the scene from PomiwK 
pore to Cynthia, to carry the reader to Moorshedibafij 
To the north-west of Cynthia lay the regionslChsm 
recently famous for the exploits of Sedhao** Manjho er: 
rS ingra, Pachoo, and Sookoo l — the Alexanders arid Na- 
poleons of the Santhals. Few events have that great 
singularity of interest as the Santhal project citC^tliO con - 
q uest of Ind ia in 1865 — ^which was Intended to have 
been made with bows and arrows against all the mi^ty 
instruments of war of the nineteenth century— whick 
threatened alike all Hindoos, Mussulmans, and En^ifS? ^ 
to be routed from ^e land trespassers and. usfiirpers 
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— and which would have tumod the saloon of the Go- 
Tcnunent House into a splendid hog-styc, and its 
Council Room into a dove-cot. 

I Cynthia is finely situated in a charming region, 
1 watered by the Mourukhce. But EasteriL Bcorb hoom 
has a different physical conformation from that of 
Western Beerbhoonif and has gradually assumed the 
flat level character of the valley, partaking as much in 
the nature of its soil as its climate. Thi^ is the Ranr 
Proper^ the inhabitants of which boast of a purer de- 
Gcont, and look do>vn with scorn upon the people on the 
(rther side of the Bhagiruttoc. Nothing afforded us so 
groat a pleasure as to pass through a country of ono 
wide and uninterrupted cultivation, in which paddy 
fields, that have justly made our country to be called 
the granary of the icorld, extended for miles ii! eveiy 
direction. No such prospect greeted the eyes of a tra- 
jvoUer in IT^S. Then the annual* inroads of the Jlah- 
jkittas, the troubles following the overthrow of the 
. Mahomodan dynasty, frequent and severe famines, and 
[Sifitd&it peMilences, had thinned the population, and 
reduced fortjlq, districts to wastes and jungles. It is on 
record, tljat previous to 1793 — ^thc year of the Porma- 
. nent Setllement— ono third of Lower Bengal lay wast^ 
I and uncultivated. These lands yielded no rent, and the 
State made over its interest in them in perpetuity to its 
subjects. Never, perhaps, has Bengal enjoyed such a 
period of peace without interruption as under 
^British rule. From the day of the battle of Plassey no 
* enemy has left foot-print upon her soil, no peasant 
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Has lost a sHoaf of graiiij and no man a single drop of 
blood. Under security against an enemy from abroad^ 
population has increased, cultivation has been exten;ded» 
the country has become a great garden, and land^ 
property has risen in value ‘more than for 1 y»*fold in 
one province, nineteen-fold in another,, and more than 
tbn-fold throughout all Lower Bengal.’ 

Paddy is the great cultivation in Beerbhoom, and., 
next to it the mulberry ^ of which the gardens are iunm- 
numerable — dotting the country in patches of a dark 
green colour. ’JTio black soil of these tracts is the beat 
adapted for mulboiTy. It cannot be ascertained rtolv 
whether this plant is indigenous, or was introduced like 
tea at a remote period from China. Bengal grows silky^ 
but Bewares makes the richest brocadea , It was under * 
the Empress Ifoor Jehan, who first lived in Burdwan, 
that silk fabrics became the fashion at the Mogul Court. 
The late East India Company introduced Ihe Ttalian 
mode of winding silk, and the natives at once droppei^ 
thoir own method. In. 1757, they sent out some Ita]J|wsy 
and a Mr Wilder, who was well acquainted with ttm 
jSilk manufacture, to introduce the Smprovements. 
‘Napoleon’s Berlin decrees, prohibiting the^exj^rta* 
tion of silk from Italy to England, gave a grewat stimu^ 
lus to the cultivation of the silk trade in Bengal : a' 
meeting was inimediatdy .held in London, *and a re- 
quest .was made to the East India Company to supply 
England with silk direct frorn^ India.’ . J 

Reached Jammo-Ktmdee^ tlie native%village of Guaiga 
Qovind. Sing — the Dewan of Warren .Hi^tings, and the 

VOJU'l. ^ 
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great-grafidfatKor of the Paikparah Rajalis. He re-* 
tired Tidth an immense fortune^ and devoted a great p&rt 
of it to the erection of shrines and images of krishna* 
His name has acquired a traditional eeh'brity for the 
most magnificent shratl ever performed in Bengal. The 
tanks of oil and ghee dug on the occasion are yet ei.- 
isting* There were the Rajahs and Zemindars of half 
Bengal, and the guests being presided over by the Brah- 
min Rajah 8ivaChundev of Krishnugger, the pomp of the 
was magnified to be greater than that of Dakhya^ h 
Vwflriya, in which there was no 8na. In that shrad, 

I the Brahmins are said to have been fed with the fresh 


pershaud (food) of Juggemauth, brought by rela 3 ’^s of 
posts laid from Poorce to Kundec. 

^ Of all the shrines, the one at Kimdee is luai^taiuod 
with the greatest liberality. The god here seems to 
live in the style of the Great Mogul. His niusnud and 
joiUows are of the best velvet and damask richlj' em- 
Ibroidered. Before him are placed gold and silver 
cups, tumblers, pawn-dans, and jugs all of 
various size and pattern. He is fed every morning 
with fifty kinds of curries, and ten kind!& of pudding, 
liis breakfast over, gold hoolnb are brought to him to 
smoko the most aromatic tobacco. He thou retires to 
his nooiiday hmta. In the afternoon he tiffs and 
lunches, <and at nfghi sups upon the choicest and 
richest viands with new names in the vocabnlarj' of 


(^indoo confectioneiy. The daily expense at this shrine 
IS said to he 500( rupees, inclusive of alms and charity 
the poor. 
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' In Kundee t^e Ras-jdtm was at its Hcighit^ and illu^ 
mii^ationa, fire- works, nautclies, songs, and frolies .ware 
the order of the day, and followed npon each otheriS 
kite. The Has-Mandala was a miniatm’e of 4h^,Hindoo 
Pantheon. It was interesting to see there the ropre<;» 
sentations of tte principal characters of the Samajana 
and Mahabarat, in well-executed lifo'^jd^^ figures/' 
.There was Kama breaking the bow in the court ^ 
Janaka. There was Arjoona trying his archery to 
carry off Dropodee. The Pishis and Pundits Ju- 
dishthira^s sahha had very expressive features. The 
gieatcst attraction of all wns possessed by the fino 
figures and faces of the Gopineos. More than tw*enty- 
five thousand, people were gathered at , the mela, and 
the suin of ton thousand rupees was expended by tte 
Rajabs to celebrate the festival. 

From Kuiidoe to Berhampm^e — a distance of six- 
teen miles, through a flat, level country tliat did not 
appear to be thickly populated, and had a bad repu^ 
for robberies and murders. ^ j 

' Borhampore has risen under the auspices of fhe 
English. MSny stately edifices adorn lihS town, and^ 
the military quarters, with an excellent paradfe-ground,' 
form the most striking features of the place. In I76S;| 
Berhamporo was the utmost northern station. * Goteuj 
Hussain, the author of the Seir Mdtakherin, writitig in 
1786, states, ^the barracks of Berhampore are the finest 
and healthiest any j^tion can boast of; there ara tw^) 
regiments of Europes^s, seven or eigh^ isf . Soj^lus, and 
fifteen or 'sixteen cimnonVplaced there, add yet 1 :ltei$rd 
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tmn iliai Ihe Kussulxxiazib were so numerous at 
Moorshoclabod, that with brick^^haU iu their hands they 
could knock the English down/ 

* The extent and crowded state of the burial-ground 
at Berhampore furnish the best comment upon its un- 
1 healthy situation. In that ground lies George Thomas, 
a son of Erin, who stepped into the shoes of Sumroo, 
and, from a tempore husband to his Bogum, rose to 
bo the Irish Rajah of Ilurrianah. By one set of ad- 
ventures he had altalned soveieignty — ^by anoihor his 
musnud was turned topsy-turvy. Collecting the wreck 
of his foi*tune, the cx-Rajah was proceeding down to 

I Calcutta in 1802 with a view to retire to his native 
Tipperaiy, when he died on the way at Berhampore — 
solemnly bequeathing his conquests and territories to 
bis liege lord, George the Third ! It is said, that the 
adventures of this’ curious man^ gave the basis to Sir 
falter Scott upon which to build his East Indian story 
4)f the ‘ Surgeon’s Daughter.* 

V “Mrs. Sherwood lived to the cast of the burial* 
givundj and “ little Henrj',” the subject of her beauti- 
ful tale, “ Lltlie Ilenry and his bearer,” is also buried 
here.’ Ih the begimung of the present oontuiy, Ber- 
hamporo was the residence of ^fencral Stewart. He 
‘ used to offer poojah to idols and worship the Ganges. 
Ho lived to an advanced age, and was well acquainted 
with the manners of the natives. His Htucum in 


^^howringhee was opened tq the public ; during the 
liust years of his lifs he f^ a hundred dostitate beggars 
[daily: he was called Hindoo SteiMurt.” LiSco dob 
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ChArrtock he married aJHindoo, and she. nmde a Dlndoo ' 
of him.^ 

It was at B grhflmp ore that the Sepoy Mutiny fir&t 
sounded its note of alarm. ^ On the 26tli of Ifefewaiy, 
1867, the Nineteenth Bengal Native Infantry, (jtihitc^ped; 
at this station, being directed to parade for exeroil^. 
with blank ammunition, refused to obey the command, 
and in the course "of the following night turned out 
with a great noise of drumming and shouHng, broke 
open the bells of arms, and, committed other acts of 
open mutiny. By order of the Governor-General, tl^ 
regiment was disamcd, marched down to Barrj|ck^ 
pore, and there disbanded and sent about their husi- 
ness.’ 

^Kasmbazftr, the great silk mart of.dBengal, is now ' 
three miles from the river, and a wildemoss. The 
Dutch, tlie French, and the Englis]^, all had factories 
here in the last centtrfy. The filature and* machwBry 
of the East India Company were worth about tWentj^ 
lacs, v/ln 1677, Mr Marshal, employed in the factory ^ 
at Kasimbazar, w&s the first Englishman who 
Sanscrit, aifd translated the Srcc Bhagbut into Eng*, 
li^, the manuscript of which is preserv(|d iu the 
British Museum. V Job Chai’nock was chief here in 
1681. There occurred here a veiy remarkable instance 
of Suttee witnessed by Jlr Jlolwcll id 1742^, when Sir 
F. EusscU was chief at Kasimbazar. The womani* was 
the relict of a respectable Mahratta. * Her frienda,. thjp 
merchants, and Lady IlJUel,*did iU they could to clJs-» 
suadoher : but to show hcrcoutomp^f pain, put her’ 
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finger in the fire and held it there a considemble time^ 
she then with one hand put fire in the palm of the 
other, sprinkled incense on it und fumigated the Brah- 
mins, and as soon as permission to bum arrived from 
Hossoyn Shah, Fouzdar of Moorshedahad, she mounted 
fthe pyre with a firm step/ The great Governor- 
General, Warren llastings, was in 1753 a commercial 
assistant at Kasimbazar, where he devoted much of his 
time to the study of .JPer^an and Arabic. 

Moorfthedahnd, originally called Mooksoodabad, is 
fold by Tieffcnthaler to have been founded by Akbor. 
Though not spoken of ‘in the Ayeon Akberry, the fact 
.does not seem to be improbable. The central position, 
and its heal advantages, may have recommended the 
spot to the notice of that far-seeing emperor to lay the 
Jfoundations of its future greatness. 3Iooksoodabad 
remained a amall place, but on the removal of the seat 
of Goverriment by Moorshud Cooiy EJian in 1704, when 
^ name was changed into Moorshedahad, and when 
that governor erected a palace and other pubKc ofiices, 
hi/t'^tahlished the mint, the town rapidly grew in she 
and importance, rose to be the first place in Bengal, 
and atla^aoted all eyes as the source, of favour, and the 
centre of wealth and splendour. Including Xasimbazar, 
Soidabad, Mooteejheeiy Jeagunge, and Bhogwangola, it 
acquired a, circumference of thirty miles, and eclipsed 
Dacca and Bajmahul in their most palmy days. 

* Of Mderahedab^ Proper, the highest size was 5 miles 
loSig and 24 miles hroad.*^^ This was in 1759, only two 
3^s after the baCile of Plassey, when it had already at- 
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tained its greatest magnitude. To speak its greatness 
and opulence in the words of Clive ^ Theoiiy of Moor- 

di^bad is as extensive, populous, and rich as the oityofj 
London, with this difference, that there are ini^mduail^l 
in the first possessing infinitely greater property than iD; 
the last city.’ The population was so swarming, that 
when Clive entered Moorshedabad at'tbe head of 
Europeans and 500 Sepoys, he remarked, * the inliabit* 
ants, if inclined to destroy the Europeans, might have 
done it sficks and stones/ There was then ' at the 
entrance to the town a large and magnificent gal3bway> 
and a parapet pierced with embrasures for cannon,’ 
probably erected with other fortifications by . Ali Verdi 
in 1742, when the Mahxattas. had spread their inroads 
up to the suburbs of Moorshedabad, and^phen the Eng* < 
lish obtained permission to build ‘ a brick wall remind 
their factory at Kasimbazar, with bagtions at the angles/ 
Up to 1770, Mo(*rshedabad is described by Tieffen- 
thaler as having ^ an immense number of brick <stueco 
houses, adorned with a great number of gardens mp. fine 
buildings, and that the Ganges there had an astoiStsbrng 
number of ,4)arks and "boats on it/ In J8p8, Mr Ward 
thus writes of it : ‘ Mooishedubad is fvdl oC h^oors, very, 
populous, very dusty, except a few large houses and a 
few mosques, the rest of the ,fow]]yPnnsists*orsinall brick 
houses or huts into which an European creeps ; .for two 
miles the river was l^ned with trading vessels,^. It 
seems that Mr Ward took Moorshedabad to 
of the Moors, and states it to have been foil of 1b|jS0 
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The fall of the Mussulman dynasty wris the first cause 
of the decay of Moorshedabad. The'^change of the 
course of the Ganges, which, deserting Kasimbazar, 
Mootcejheel, and Kalkapur, ruined the trade of those 
places, and turned them into * impervious jungles de- 
fying ontTonco to all but tigers,^ forms the second. The 
'third cause must be traced to the dreadful havoc made 
by the famine of 1770, when ‘ desolation spread through 
the provinces : multitudes fled to Moorshedabad j 7000 
people wgre fed there daily for several months ; but the 
mortality increased so fust that it became necessary to 
keep a set of persons constantly employed in removing 
the dead from the streets and roads. At length those 
persons died, and for a time, dogs, jackals, and vul- 
tures xyere thopnly scavengers. The dead were placed 
on rafts and floated down the river, the bearers died 
from the effluvia, whole villages expired, even children 
in some pai^s fed "on their dead parents, the mother on 
her child. Travollei s were found dead with money-bags 
in their hands, as ‘they could not purchase corn with 
theur^ Tlie mortality was so great at Moorshedabad 
that whole Quarters Tvere left haimted, apd sojouniers 
returning to tlieir homos* found none of their relatives 
or fiiends to bo living, — and they gave birth to tales of 
vampires and goblins^that yet amuse children in native 


nurseries. 


\/The fourth cause must bo assigned to the removal of 


the capital, the Revenue Board, and the AdanlnUio Gal- 
X 5 u»tta m 1772. * The rearon of the removal was — that 


^peals were thus made to Calcutta direct, and. only one 
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establishment kept up ; the records and treasure torero 
insecure in Moorshedabadj -which a few dacoits might 
enter and plunder with ease. Hastings also assigned')^ * 
reason that thereby Calcutta would bo increased in 
wealth and inhabitants, which would cause an incr^se 
of English manufactures, and give the natives a better ' 
knowledge of English customs.^ The abolition of the^ 
Pumja may bo taken into the account as another cause. 

^ The Punya was the annual settlement of Bengal, when 
the principal Zemindars and all the chief people of the* 
country assembled at Moorshedabad in April and May u 
it was abolished in 1772, because it was found that the 
amils or contractors rack-rented. The Zemindars used 
to come to the Punya with the state of omrahs, it was 
viewed as an act of fealty or homage tq? the Nabob of. 
Moorshedabad, and the annual rent-roll of the pro- 
vinces was then settled. Khelats were distributed each 
year: in 1767 tho Bhelat disbursement amounted to 
46,750 Ps. for Clive and his Council ; 38,000 Hs. for 
the Nizami it ; 22,034 lls. for the people of the trea- 
sury; 7,352 Bs. to the Zemindar of Nuddea; the 
Ilajah of BcGij[)hoom 1,200 Ks. ; of Bishenpore 734 Bs. : 
tho sum expended on Khelats’ that year amounted to 
2, 1 6,87 0 Ps. The practice of distributing these Khelats 
was of long standing, as they were given to .the Ze- 
mindars on renewal of their sui^iuds^ and as a con- 
firmation of their appointment; to the officers of the 
Nizamut they were an honorary distinction. The people 
’ hold the Punya in great esteem, and Clive, regarding at 
as an ancient' institution, raised a spe&al reveiiuet col- 
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lection to, pay the expenses of it; but in 1769 the 
Court of Dii'ectors prohibited the giving presents at 
the Punya, In 1767, at the Puny a, the Nabob was 
seated on the musnud, Verelst, the Govemor-Generalj 
was on his right, and recommended in the strongest 
manner to all the ministers and land-holders to give all 
possible encouragement to the clearing and cultivating 
of lands for the mulberry. It must have been a sijlen- 
did sight, when, amid all the pomp of Oriental magni- 
ficence, Khelats were presented to the Rajahs or Nabobs , 
of iJacca, Dinajpoor, Ilooghly, Purneah, Tippera, Sylhet, 
R^ngpore, Beerbhoom, Bisheiiporc, Pachete, Rujmahal, 
and Bhagulpore.’ The ceremony of the Ihin 3 ^a was 
abolished, but the Zemindars yet keep it up in their 
Cutcheries, as a custom honoured in the observance and 
not in the breach. The annual settlement gave way to 
the decennial settlement, till, at last, the great landlord 
of the soil — the State, chose to ’accept a rent in per- 
petuity, and introduced the grand fiscal measure of the 
Permanent Settlement. 

t 

Few vestiges of ancient ’Moorshedabad are seen at 
this day, lovely Mootce Jheely or Pearl Lake, is 

now a desert. Of the stately palace built by Sin*aja-u- 
Dowla> of black marble brought from the ruins of Gour,^ 
only a few arches now remain. It was here that Clive, 
like the ancient Earl of Warwick — the maker and un- 
maker:of kings— took Meer Jeffier by the hand, led him 
•up the hall, and seated him upon the musnud, proclaim- 
iiug him to be the Nabob of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa^ 
completing '"the ceremony in Oriental faidition by a 
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ftuzeer of gold rupees on a golden platter. 
was *tliat rich and glittering treasury, of wh&ih ^th© 
vaults were jpiled with heaps of gold and silVeir to the 
'right and left, and these crowned with rubies ^and 
diamonds,’ as actually found by Clive, when be made 
his first entry, victorious from the battle-field, and where 
he was at liberty to help himself, but about w'hich, 
many years afterwards, When he had to defend his con- 
duct, he declared, ‘By God, Mr Chairman, at this 
moment I stand astonished at my own moderation;’ 
There was in that treasury two crores of rupees in ready * 
coin, and the payment of the first instalment is tlyis 
described : — ‘ The money ivas packed in 700 chests, 
embarked in 100 boats, which proceeded down the river 
in procession under the care of soldiers’ to Nuddea,., 
whence they were escorted to Fort William by all the 
boats of the English squadron, with Ijonners flying and 
music sounding — sefene of triumph and joy^ and a re- 
markable^ contrast to the scene of the preceding year, 
when Suraja-u-Dowla had ascended the same stream 
triumphant from the conquest and plunder of Calcutta/ 
The KuiUray described by Ilodges iu JL780, as ‘ a . 
grand seminary of Mussulman learning, 70 feej square,. . 
‘adorned by a mosque which rises high above all the sur- 
rounding buildings,’ is now all in ruins. lihetur it was 
the Tapekhana, or the Nabob’s artillery. . .Moorshud j 
Cooly Elian, who made defaulting Zemindars loose 
trowsers, and then introduced live cats into th!^> fibs, 
buried here as the humblest of^beings at the foot of the 
stairs leading up to dm mugeed, ^ as l!b be trampled on 
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by *p<jople going up. Here is an edifying tale of bis 
humility. ‘ Jafler Kban, sometimes also called Moor- 
sliud Oooly Klian, having a presentiment that his death 
was approaching, commissioned Mirad, the son of Ismail,' 
a Funmh (a servant whose business it is to spread car- 
pets), to erect a tomb, a mtiajeed, imA. kuthrub to be called 
after him, and directed that it should be completed in six 
months. This man, on receiving the commission, re- 
q^uestod that he should not be called to account for any 
acts that he might think necessary to adopt in the exe- 
cution of his work. On hi^ request be ing gran ted, he 
immediately called upon the Zerniiidars to 'supply him 
with artisans ainTlabourcrs to raise Ihc building. He 
fixed for the site a piece of ground which belonged* to 
the Nabob to the east of the city. For* the material s 
for tho w ork ho pulled d own all the H indoo temple^ that 
he hoard^onii or .iicar the city, aiid,6oizfidjELllJ:he..bo^ 
irTtEe rive r. The Hindoo Zemincfcirs wished to presorv^o 
fffieir temples, and ofieredto furnish all tho materials at 
thoir own cost, but this Mirad refused, and it is said 
thatSiot a Hindoo temple was left standing vdthin four 
or five daya^ journey round tho city. Hokalso exercised 
oppression in other ways, and even pressed respectable 
Hindoos while travelling in their suwarees (palkees) to 
vrork dt the building* By. this means the work was 
finished in twckze months. It consisted of a Kuthrub, 
a Musjeed, and Minars, a Houir and Baoli and Well — 
»aud Jaffer Khan endowed it in such a manner as to 
insure its being preserved after his death.' 

C la the nedfirhbourhood of the Mootee Jheel ^ onoi. 
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Jive'd Lord Teignmouth, wlio devoted his dayi? t<reiva 
husiuess, and his evenings to solitude, studying Oordooi 
Persian, Arabic, and BengaU: after dinner, when re- 
|)osing, an intelligent native used to entertain him wiih 
stories in Oordoo. He carried on an extensive inter- 
course with the -natives, and superintended a small 
farm : ho writes of it, here I . enjoy cooing doves, 
whistling blackbirds, and purling streams ; I am quite 
solitary, and, except once a week, see no one of Chiistian 
complexion.”' 

Moorshedabad formerly extended -over a great part 
of f lic western bank. Du Perron* describes the river ns 
dividing the city into tw’^o parts. On the right bank is 
the bmial-ground of the Nabobs. The good Ali Verdi 
lies buried here in the garden of Khoos Baug . Near 
him lies his pet — Suraja»-a-Dowla, who ripped open 
pregnant woinou to sec how the chilcLlay in the womb ; 
who ordered to fill tibats with men and drown them, 
while lie ^at in his palace to enjoy the sight of th€i|* 
dying struggles ; who bricked up alive one of his 3 jiisy 
tresses between four w^alls ; who revenged the addlferie^ 
of his mother 4>y violating the chastity of«e very woman;' 
who kept in his seraglio a female guard composed oi 
Tartar, Georgian, and Abyssinian women, armed wijh 
sabres and targets ; and who murder<5d persons* in open 
day in the streets of Moorshedabad— -farming the most 
perfect specimen of a Mahomedan character and fol- 
lower of the Projdiet, particularly as regards his two- 
groat tenets of making slaught^ a virtue, and indulging 
in a plurality of wives, and jan ad libitum ci£*con- 
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culiirfcs., Forster, in 1781, mentions ^ that muUuJi^ were 
employed here to offer prayers for the dead, and that the 
widow of Snraja-a-Dowla used often to come to the tomb, 
and perform certain ceremonies of mourning in’i^emory 
of her deceased husband/ The marriage of Suraja-a- 
Dowla was one of the most magnificent on record. It 
waa celebrated by Ali Verdi, who ‘ kept a continued 
£d^ting for a month in his palace at Moorshedabad : all 
comers were welcome, every family in the city, rich and 
poor, partook of his hosjutality, by receiving several 
‘times tables of dressed victuals called turahs, none of 
which cost less than 25 Us., and thousands of them were 
distributed in Moorshedabad.’ 

.On the right bank of the river was the palaoe of 
lifeer Jaffier, whom his contemporaries styled ‘ Clive’s 
ass.’ It was fortified with cannon, and large enough 
^to aceommodate .three European monarchs.’ 

To giVO an item of the ancienf' trade of Moorsheda- 
bad : ^ the Pachautra, or Custom Office books, state that, 
as late as Ali Verdi’s time, £75,000 worth of raw silk 
wei*o entered there, exclusive of the European invest- 
ments, which ewere not entered there, as‘ being either 
duty fro^e or paying duty at Hooghly.’ None of the 
ancient faroaHes, exist now — Hhe greater part of the 
nobles ^huve gone*to Belhi or have return^ to Persia.’ 
No Mussulman here* now possesses a tenth part of the 
wealth of Ehojah Wasjeed, whose daily expense.n^one. 
thousand hipees.. The famous SetU, of whom Burke 
a^mark^ in the, Blouse df Commons ' that their trans- 
were as extern as those Bank, of , Eng*^ 
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'land/ and of whom the natives say that they prOflSsed 
to block up the passage of tho Bhagiruttoe with ntpees^ 
are now reduced to the greatest poverty, One of thoir 
doseen^nts still liA^es^ and occupies the ancient ances* 
torial residence, which is in a very dilapidated state. 
He subsisted for many years by the sale of the &xnily 
jewels, HU, at last, the British government granted him 
a monthly pension of 1,200 lls. His ancestors are re- 
initod to have poshossed ten erorcs of rupees. The title 
of Jagai Sett, or tho Banker of the W orld, was conferred 
upon the family by the emperor of Delhi. However- 
i(»duced in circumstances now, the descendant of tjwi 
Setts still has his musnud on the loft in the Durbar of 
the Nabob Nazim. 

In Moorhhedabad, tho chief object to attract the, 
traveller now is the N(fw Palace, This is a splendid 
edifice, planned and executed by Coloi;iol Macleod. He 
Was the only Europeaft, the rest having been all natives, 
engaged ijn the work. The building is 425 feet lon^, 
200 wide, Jind 80 liigh — ^bcing the noblest in all Bengal. 
The oobl is twenty lacs. Architectural men desciibe 
the Govemiileut House as a building pulled by four 
elephants, from the four comers, and give tho ^palm to 
the Palace of Moorshedebad. The staircase, is as grand 
as that which leads a man to tho levees and durbar)^ Of 
the Viceroy. Tlio marble floors ar^splcndid. , Nothing 
can be more sumptuous than tha groat banq^uetting* 
ball which is 290 feet long, with sliding doors 
in mirrors* The diffiarent rooths are adorned iti 
ent strles: In tbe centre of the bnflSinff is a 4oin^ 
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froiir-whicli hangs a vast and most superb chandelier 
with 150 branches, presented to the Nabob by the 
Quccii. Here lay a beautiful ivory scat, very nicely^ 
painted and gilt in flowers, which was said to^tbe the 
throne of the Nabob. It was not old Luchmunya's 
seat that a Hindoo should have felt any reverence for 
it ; rather it called to mind the dark deeds of tyrants 
and profligates that wore monsters in the human shape. 
The throne was a specimen of the perfection of that 
carved ivory work for which Moorshedabad is famous. 
•Besides mirrors, chandeliers, and lanterns, whidi soon 
begin to cloy, there are no other decorations than a few 
portraits of the Nabob, his sons and ancestors. Tlic 
latter does not extend beyond two or tliiec gemerationa. 

From a balcony was shown to us tlic Zenana. Tlc- 
membering how Hakeems and CoberajoH eieii were not 
^ allowed to pass it§i threshold, and who proscribed medi- 
icine for the Begums by merely examining the urine, it 
jwas on our part an act of the higbest espionage to ovor- 
lool| the Zenana. Inside the pale of the Killa^ or en- 
^olosure, within which the buildings stand, the will of 
the Nazim ia yet law. Civil authorities have no juris- 
diction t|>ero, and we thought our audacity might cost 
our heads. From a hasty glance that we had of the 
Zonansf we observed it to be a range of one-storied 
buildings in a circular form, with an open plot of 
ground in the middle, laid out in little gardens and 
flower-beds. There were 30 ladies in the harem we 
■wre told, and about 50 Eunuchs to guard them. These 
^anuchs ^come ftom different places in Abyssinia, from 
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Tigra, Dancali^ Nubia> and tbe Qalla aonntry.^ The 
formor Nabobs bad much larger harems. That of 
Serefraz had 1500 women. It was Ali Verdi only 
whOyJhad boon content with a single wif% Sutaja-a^ 
Dowla’s profligacies had no bounds. His favourite 
mistress, ^ Mohun LalFs sister, was a lady of tho most 
delicate form, and weighed only 64 lbs. lEnglish.’ Many 
of Suraja-a-DowWs women taken in tho cair*p had 
boon ofiered to Clive by Meer Jaffier immediately after 
the battle of Plas*?ey. The Sear Mafakherin describes 
tho court of^Moorshedabad as kind of Sodom f the 
women of the court talked puUicly of subjects wUch 
should never pass the door of the lips.’ 

From the Palace to the Emambarah, which is a great 
aicadod enclosure considerably larger than that of 
Ilooghly. Of course, when fitted up with mirrors 
which reflect the light from numo^us lustres, lamps, 
chandcliors, and giromdoles, the place forms ta scone of 
the most glittering splendour. * 

Off, on the other ^hore, lay some of tho pmkkees, or 
peacock and horse modelled yachts and pleasure-boats 
of the Nabo^ which give to one a filing ijlea of those 
pleasure-boats of tbe Timurian princes upon which 
wore 'floating markets’ and 'flower-gardens.’ No 
other craft chequered the surface of tho ii\or. The 
days are gone when tho Ganges ^beloyr Moomhadabad 
exhibited a brilliantly lighted-up scene, and bore on- 
ward upon its bosom 'floating palaces, towers, gjateii, 
and pagodas, bright with a thousand colours, cgDid 
shining in tho light of numberless gfiticring erects/ 

^ VOL. 1. 6 
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of the Beira is said to have been introduced 
by Suraja-^-^Bo^la. It . is .an annual Mahomedan fdte 
^instituted in honour of. the escape of an ancient 
so\ercign of ♦Bengal from drowning ; who, as the tradi- 
tion relates, being upset in a boat at night, would have 
perished, his attendants being unable to distinguish 
the spot whore he struggled in the water, had it not 
been for a sudden illumination caused by a troop of 
beauteous maidens, w^ho had simultaneously launched 
into the water a great number of little boats, formed of 
eoQoa-nuts, garlanded with flowers, and gleaming with 
a.lE^mp, whose flickering flame oacli viewed with anxious 
hopes of a happy augury. The followers of the king, 
aided by this seasonable diflusion of light, perceived 
their master just as he was nearly sinking, exhausted 
by^vain efforts to reach the shore, and guiding a boat 
to his assistance, arrived in time to snatch him from a 
watery grave/ ^ 

The stables, the stud of elephants, the hunting 
estal^lishments of the Nabob, are all yet on a princely 
scale. He wears every day a new‘ suit of clothing, 
which becon^fe i cast-off finery ’ on the folkwing morn- 
ing. If j. the physician prescribes a belfrmi for the 
regulation of his bowels, the price of it must be men- 
tioned ^to be a couple of rupees, or it would not be 
touched by his Highness. But tlie dominion that ex- 
tended' throughout Bengal, Behar, and Orissa> is . now 
bound within thq nut^ell of a little killa, not half a 
mile in ci^iugforenoe^ I$e has to wear no more slq^ers 
mrtkSl^yO^ Ms) fle gets not now to chew, such rioh 
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I bitelsj as the spit would kill a sweeper. , ^ ItiHpb be 
no doubt that the same end awaits the dose oripe title 
of Nabob Nazim of Bengal, which, without any 
oeptional reason in its favour, has so long been per* 
nutted to survive its congener, the Nabobate of the 
Oamatic. The endeavour to maintain a stihed posi- 
tion on the strength of ancestral olRccfe, is a pretension 
which under a Mahomodan rule would long since have 
co]lap«»ed ; attendance at the Royal levoos in refulgent 
kinkhaiih, and a discreet use of shawl presents, will not 
long stave off the inevitable obliiion ; and it has* been 
due to tlic ignorance as much as to the pseudo-lendor- 
ness of British sentiment that the vitality of such 
empty phantoms of departed gi*oatness has been some- 
what unreasonably protracted. The error was a venial* 
one, though if anything similar had been attempted in 
behalf of those wlioso names hadjboon prominent in 
England’s history, ^dieulc and mockery *vould have 
trampled such pretensions to the dust. The time has, 
however, amved when the descendants of the families 
of the Nabob of the Carnatic, of the Nabob Nazim, of 
Tippoo, and of the King of Oudh Qjinpot too early 
Idealize the necessity of accepting a position .in Native 
Society analogous to that occupied by the noolomen of 
England with respect to its commoners. They cannot 
hope for a higher or more honourable* one ; the frame- 
work of society and of our administration does not 
allow of their holding any other; and it will, when 
fairly accepted, enable them ft) train and educate thoir 
sons in a<inanncr which would fit them for ompleymenti; * 
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and l^iHSnor them useful instead of useless and isolated 
mcmberb of society. There is small hope of so desir- 
able a change as long as baseless pretensions are 
nouribhed/^ 

Old Bhogwangola is now twelve miles from new 
Bhogwangola. The former was the port of Moorsheda- 
bad in Ali Verdi’s time, when it stood upon the Bhagi- 
rattee, now flowing some five miles westward. In old 
Bhogwangola are remains that testify to its having 
been * a very extensive town or a scries of large villages, 
now overgrown with forests, and doited with numerous 
tanVs and other signs of popiildtion.’ !Now Bhogwan- 
gola is a great corn-fair, in which, says Bishop Ileber, 
Mho small but neat mat-houses are scattered over a 
Margo green common, fenced oflT from the river by a 
high glassy mound, which forms an excellent dry walk, 
boitlered with morngo-treos, bamboos, and the date- 
palm, os well as some fine banianfe. The common was 
covered with children and cattle, a considerable number 
of bqats was on the beach, different musical instruments 
were strumming, thumping, squealing, and rattling 
from some of t^ie open sheds, and the wlv^le place ex- 
hibited a ^cheerfulness, and an activity and bustle, which 
wore extremely interesting and pleasing.’ But a se- 
cond time has the Ganges played its freaks with Bho- 
gwangola, ^ and devoured a great portion of it that is 
spoken of by Heber. 

• Nearly forty miles above Moorshedabad is Jungipore. 
said to have been named after the emperor Jdhangeer. 
stands on the eastern bank, and w*as formerly noted 
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for its largest silk filature. Jjord YalUiitiat' ia 1802, 
describes the place ‘ as the greatest silk station of the 
East India Company, and employing 3000 personf.* 
The Charter of 1833 doomed Jungipore and all other 
silk and cotton ports of Bengal to decay, and the place 
is now a toll-staiion, by whieh aboi^t 50,000 boats 
annually pass, paying a tax on average of 3 Es. for 
each boat, 

Twenty-ono milos again frofn Jungiporo is 8bo^/, ' 
where the Bhagiruttee ,ha8 branched off from, ihe 
Ganges. The neighbouihood of ISooty is remaikable 
for tho battle of Gheriah, fought between Ali Yeidi 
and Serefraz llhan in 1740. There was another battle 
fought in 1703 between Meer Cossim and tho English. 
The mouth at iSooty appears to have seldom had a fireO, 
navigable stream. Tavernier, writing in 1665, men* 
tions that ‘ there was a sand>bank before Sooty, which 
rendered it impa^salxlo in January, so that Bernier was 
obliged fo travel by land from Bajmohal to Hooghly.’ 
It seems to havo had an open passage at tlie tine of 
Suraja-a-Dowla, w^o, ' d^rmod at the capture of Chon* 
demagore, dbd afraid that tho English W'ould bring 
their ships up the Pudma and into the Bli|igirattoe, 
sunk vessels near Sooty’ to provide against such a 
coniingoncy. ' 

Passing Sooty, the voyager falls ifito the waters of 
the Great Ghmges, that, rolling on lor a thousand of miles 
in ono unbroken current, has here first turned its course 
to flow with the swelled tribute of a*hundred streams 
into '^e great resemnr of the sea. 
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' * Vast as a sea the GaoK^s Hows, 

An^ fed by Hinsalaya'a sno^ivs, 

Or rushing rainb, with giant force 
Unwearied runs its fated course,’ 

The low marshy comitiy, extending from Bajmahal 
to Nuddea, and measuring a distance of 100 miles, is 
where tradition points out the fonner bod of the Ganges 
before the formation of the Pudma, and before also the 
existence of the present Bhagiruttee. It is inscrutable 
now to understand the legend of Bhagiruth having 
brought the Ganges, but, doubtless, it refers to some 
natural phenomenon A\hich probably occurred in the 
reign of that TTindoo prince, and on which scientific 
researches may throw some light on a future day. 

The ruins of Gout. — No one sailing up from Sooty, 
and passing so near the spot, should omit to see the 
ancient, the historic, and the most interesting of all 
places in Bcngal-^jour, which stands upon the opposite 
bank, and is bat half a day’s journey. Desolate as it 
now is^it is invested with the associations of a ihoufiand 
yoarS — with reminiscences of the Vula and Sena Bajahs, 
and of Mussulman princes till near the end of six- 
teenth centuiy.* The city of Deva Pala ahd -StalsliMlrd 
Paia, of iidisura and Bullalu Sena, offers a fair field for 
archneological investigation. No very ‘ancient remains 
are said to exist there, but this is an assertion made, we 
think, without proper and sufficient inquiries. 

Much uncertainty exists as to the origin of Gour, 
In the opinion of Bennol^ ‘ Gour, called also Lucknouti, 
the ancient capital of Bengal, and supposed to be the 
Oanffia r^gia of Ptolemy, stood on the left bank of the 
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Ganges^ about twemty miles bolow Bajtnabal; It was 
tlio capital of Bengal 730 years before Obrist, and was 
repaired and beautified by Hoomayoon, who gave it the 
name of Jennuteabod; which name a part of the Cir- 
oar, in which it was situated, still bears.’ No doubt, 
the antiquity of Gour stretches back many a century, 
but it cannot bo believed to extend to so remote a 
period as the eighth century before Christ. Buddha 
would then have most likely visited it on his way to 
Kooch Yihar, and th<vfact would have been mentioned 
in Buddhistical writings.^ '^he Mahabarat does not 
speak of it ns having been sf^en by the Pandava brothers 
in their peregrinations. The Puranas speak of Bengal 
under the name of Bungo, and not of Gour, by which 
it was subsequently called. Ptolemy’s Gangia regia 
must refer to some other place, and not to Gour. Pal 
Ilian visited India in the beginning of the fifth, and 
Tlwcm Thsang in the early part of the seventh century, 
and they .do not speak of Gpur. The date assigiied by 
Wilford — \.D. 648, seems to bo the most probable period 
when Gour was' founded, on the independence of 
Bengal froirf* the dominion of Magadha. Bengal, 
called by Akber, the ^radise of countries, to 

have first had its owA sovereigns on the fall of the 
Andra dynasty in the middle of the seventh chntury. 
True, that the Mah^prat speaks of a Ifing of Bengal, 
but he went to the G^t War as an ally of the king of 
Magadha. It was not till the time specified by Wiljford' 
that Bengal had its independent kinf|s, and Gour be- 
came the capital of those kings. 
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If copper tablets and ston^ columns do not perpetuate 
felschoods, it is now more dian a thousand years past, 
since from the capital of ' the richest province of India 
with the most pusillanimous Hindoo population/ that 
warriors issued forth and war-boats sailed up the Ganges, 
to bring Eamrupa on the east, and Camboja on the west, 
and Kalinga on the south, to acknowledgo the supremacy 
of its sovereigns. It is doubtful whether any vestiges of 
this most glorious period in the history of the Bengalees 
can ,now be found in Qour. From an inscription upon 
a temple of Buddha in Benares, ii is scon that a Pala 
RcQah was reigning in Bengal in the year 1026. The 
overthrow of that dynasty by the Senas, the conquest of 
Benares by the Rahtores, the destruction of Sarnoth, and 
tho ascendancy of Shaivuism, arc all events that seem to 
have occurred within a few years of each other. Prob- 
ably Adisura established himself on the throne of Gour 
about tho samo time that Anangpal II. retired to and 
re-built the capital of Delhi. Kannouge hod been 
abandoned by the Tomaras for Barri, and did not 
flourish again under the Rahtores till about the year 
1050. It muAi have been subsequent to thk period, that 
Adiswraifinding no worthy Brahmins among the illiter- 
ate and heretic Barendros of Buddhistical B^gal to 
celebrate his Yitgiya^ had sent to invite five orthodox 
Brahmins froni Eahnouge. Bullala Sena, commonly 
supposed to he his son, but really his great-great-^nd- 
son,^ is found on reliable autliority to have been reign- 
ing in 1097. The son and successor of Bullala was 
* ^ Ssna Bajah? of Bsagal,' by Baboo Bajeudm L411 
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Laobiniin Sena, who is said by tbe Mabomodan' bis(p> 
xians to have ‘greatly embeUishcd the city of Gour, 
and called it after his own name Lnclmoaty, or Lnch* 
mana-vati.’ His grandson Lnehmuniya, however, held 
his court at Nuddea, whence ho was driven by Buktiyar 
KhilUgy, under whom Gour once more beenmo the 
capital of Mahomedan sovereignty in Bengal. 

Of Hindoo Gour, probably no more traces exist than 
in the Hindoo fkyures and Imeriptxom found in tlie ruins 
of mosques built with the materials of Hindoo templos 
destroyed to assort the superiority of Islam, l^orty 
years after it had fallen into the ‘hands of theHaho^ic- 
dans, Minajudden Jowzani, author of the Tab-kai-i- 
Naain, writing on the spot, has left this on record : — 

‘ The writer of this work arrived at Luoknowty in the * 
year C41, and visited aU the religious buildings erected 
by the prince Hissam Addcen Avusa Lucknowty con* 
sists of two wings, cite on each side of the Ganges : the 
western side is called Dal, and the city of Luckiiowty is 
on that side. From Luoknowty to Naghoro (in ]^r- 
bhoom), and on the other sido to Deocote, a mound or 
causeway itYormed the distance of tom days’ journey, j 
which in the rainy season prevemts the water ^m over* 
flowing the lands ; and if this mound did not exist, 
there would be no other mode of travelling nor .of visit- 
ing the rdiflees in the neighbourhood bat in bpats. Since 
his time, in consequence of the construction of the cause- 
way, the road is open to -everybody.’ 

Under tho Fatane, Gour* had attained the rizwof 
‘twenty'miles in dToumferende,’ and was inclosed by ‘a* 
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wall si5tty feet high/ It had ‘two millions of inhabitants/ 
and was the populous capital of the most populous pro- 
vince in the empire. The streets were ‘ wide enough/ 
but ‘ the people were so numerous that they were some- 
times trodden to death.* They had certainly no street 
like the Ohowringhee, and in ancient (Jour there were 
no other wheeled carriages to run over a man than the 
ekka, the accidents on the road therefore must have been 
owing to a bad police. But the opulence of the people 
seems to have exceeded that of the nobility of modern 
Calcutta. The rich of (xour arc said to ha\e been ‘used 
to eat their food from {golden pLites/ which are not yet 
seen on the tables of any European or native. The city 
was adorned with many stately mosques, colleges, baths, 
and caravanserais. So immense was the number of its 
edifices, that ‘ a tax of 8,000 Rs, was annually le^^ed for 
permitting bricks to be brought from (Jour for buildings 
in Moorsliodabad.* Those bricks were ‘ enamelled,* and 
‘ the natives of Bengal now eaimot make equal* to those 
manufactured at Gour.* In this state of grandeur, it 
rivalled Delhi, and was at one time the first city in the 
empire. The mosque, baths, reservoir, jJttfd caravan- 
serais, diiiitinguished by the name of iTolally,* were con- 
structed l)y Sultan Jelaluddeen in 1409. The fortifica- 
tions rouud'the city wore built by Nasir Shah in the 
middle of the fifteenth centuary. The Soona Musjeed, 
or the Golden Mosque, and the Kudum BooBuh or the 
Footstep of the Prophet, were erected by Nusserit Sluih 

indhe vear« 1526 and 1582, 

- • 

Heomayoon so pleased trith Goar 'that Ite 
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clianged the name of that city into Jemetabaij or the 
city of Paradiso> and spent in it ^ three important 
months in luxurious gratifications/ The dread of 
Mogul name was then so groat to the enervated peoplcrj 
of Bengal^ that Shore Shah fied on the approach ofj 
Iloomayoon, the gates of Gour wore thrown open to him 
by the inhabitants, and Bengalee mothers, abbreviating 
his name into Ilooma^ ever afterwards made use of it to 
awe their V^hildrcn into silence and sleep. 

It is now just three hundred years when Gour was 
abandoned for its unhealthinoss, and the capital was re- 
moved to Tondali. Then happened the invobion ^of 
Bengal by Akbor under the command of Monaim Khan, 
and the wars waged at that period between the Moguls 
and Vatans are yet mimicked in the MomjaU-Paian 
game that form (he diversion of the women of Bengal 
to exercise their martial jiropensiticij, albeit the wives 
and daughters of the ^ost uuwarlike nation upon earth, 
in the ipovt^s and manoeuvres of a Mogul or Patan 
general. Monaim Khan had hoard much of tlie ancient* 
and deserted city of Gour. He went to view it, and was so 
much dcliglitW. with the situation, and its»mauy princely 
edifices, that ho resolved to moke it the seat of|Govem^ 
men! again, and removed there with aU his t/oops and 
oflicers from Tondah, But * whether owing^.to the 
dampness of the soil, tho badness »of the water, or the 
corrupted state of tlie air, a pestilence very shortly broke 
6nt amongst tho troops and inhabitants. Thousands 
died every day ; and tho Hviil^, tired^ of burying the 
dead, threw thorn into the river, without distinction of 
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Hindoo^or Mahomodan. The governor became sensiblo 
of his error, but it was too late. He was himself seized 
with the contagion, and at the end of ten days bade 
adieu to this transitory world.* This was in the year 
1576, from which commenced the ruin of Gour. 

* No part of the site of ancient Gour,* says Rennel, 

‘ is nearer to the present bank of the Ganges than four 
miles and a half ; and some parts of it, which were ori- 
ginally washed by that river, are now twelve miles from 
it. However, a small stream, that communicates with 
the^Ganges, now runs by its west side, and is navigable 
during the rainy season. On the east side, and in some 
places within two miles, it has the Mahananda river, 
which is always navigable, and communicates also with 
tho Ganges. Taking the extent of the ruins of Gour at 
the most reasonable calculation, it is not leas than fifteen 
miles in length (extending along tho old bank of th^ 
Ganges), and from “two to three' in breadth. Several 
villages stand on part of its sitc^ tho remainder is 
covered with thick forests, the habitations* of tigers and 
other beasts of prey ; or become arable land whose soil 
is chiefly composed of brick-dust. The principal ruins 
are a mosque lined with black marble, elaborately 
wpoaght'j and two gates of the citadel, which are 
strikingly ^rand and lofty. Those fabrics, and some few 
others, appear to owe their duration to the nature of 
their materials, which are less marketable, and more 
difficult to separate, than those of the ordinary brick 
buildings, whicl| have *beon, and continue to be, an 
lurticle of merehwdise, and are transported to^Hoorshe- 
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dabad, Malda, and other places, for thepurposo of build- 
ing. These bricks axe of the most solid texture of any 
1 ever saw ; and have preserved the diarpness of their 
edges, and smoothness of j^heir surfaces, through a series 
rf'ages. The situation of Oour was highly suitable for 
the capital of Bengal and Bohar, as united under one 
government : being nearly centrical with respect to the 
populouj^ parts of those provinces ; and near the junction 
of the principal rivers that compose that extraordinary 
inland navigation, for which those provinces are famed; 
and, moreover, secured by the Ganges and other rivers, 
oil the only quarter from which Bengal bos any cause 
^for apprehension/ 

The axe and the plough have been at work during 
the lust fifty years to reclaim the jungle, iiie forest, and 
wastes of India. But it is doubtful whether they shall 
ever be applied to clour the wilderness that has formed 
on the site of Gour, ^d attracts only sportsmen for 
tiger-bagging and pig-sticking. The antiquary cantot 
be expected to cany on his researches amid tho haunt 
of wild beasts and snakes — ^in the abode of pestilence and 

death. • 

« 

‘ Wliw giant weeds a pspsag*' acaroe allow 

To halU dcBerted, portals gaping ^ide : * 

* 

though few spots can be more interesting than* the one 
on which stand tho hoary and doarTuiift of thfi magni- 
ficent monuments of Gour. The author of tho Mt/az 
AsHuIateeUy written in 1787-8, took considerable pains to 
'ascertain his dates by visiting ”Gour, t^nd reading tUb 
inscriptions on the different buildings. Sir CKOrles 
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Wilkinp, Librarian to East India Company, piib- 
lishod a set of engrayings of tbe ruins of Gonr. There 
is also a correct plan of the city deposited among the 
lecords of the India House. Of late, the mins of Gour 
were shown in a photographic exhibition. 

Throe caubcs— the removal of the capital, the deser- 
tion of its old bod by the Ganges, and the nn wholesome- 
ness of the region — ^havo contiibuted to turn Gour into 
a wilderness. ^ It is impossible to pass it,^ says TTeber, 

* without recollecting that what Gour is, Calcutta ma) 
any day become, unless the ri\cr in its fresh channel 
shoTild assume a fatal dirceiion, and sweep in its new 
tinck our churches, markets, and palaces (by the waj of^ 
the Loll Biggy and the Hallighaut), to that Salt Water 
Lake which seems its natural ostua^3^’ This is a sad 
homily for our house-owners and municipal debenture- 
holders. 
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Far below Qour, but fetill high in ropate,is Majmahai, 
which possesses an interest derived from many hh»torical 
recollections and ‘ storied associations.^ The poot in his 
aidour may say — 

‘ ITiul, htiaiiflroi, hail * whose pye ^lall liprr survey, 

Th*» path of tiUK, wbcip rum his , ’ 

but there is nothing to roalia»<^preconceiYod notions* 
The cit}, founded by Bajah Mauii Sing and adorned by 
Sultan Shooja, which at one time rjvallod Delhi ill 
sploTidour and luxury, ind rung with * the melody of the 
flageolet and tainhougno/ is now a dismal jungle filled 
with the moans of the midnight bird and tho slofSV 
cries of tho jackal. , TJp to a recent day there were main 
\ostigos of tlm works of Raja Maun, of .the palace of 
Sultan Shooja, of the stone-roofed and dclicateljfr-carved 
balcony described by Bishop Heber as ' still ijlStaining 
traces of gilding and Arabic inscriptions,’ and of 
mosques, gateways, and other buildingi;. They ha^e 
all disappeared — ^many of them having been blasted 
by gunpowder to make room for tho Railway works. 
Tho place has scarcely any interest for the tmvelloii» 
and forms, only wretched knots of hdts dispersed at 
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considerable ,and incoirtreiueDt distances £roxn each 
other. The only xeconunendation of the town is its 
pretty sitnation npon a high^ steep bank, from which 
the Himalayas are visible on a clear* morning, and 
below which the Ganges, *as if incensed at being 
obliged to make a circuit round the barrier of the 
hills,^ sweeps with great violence, and, chafing in 
wrath> sometimes rends away several acres of ground. 
The beautifal, blue, and woody hills are about five miles 
inland. 

* It was on the opposite shore to Rajmahal, that Suraja- 
,U;X>owla happened to be detected and seized by his ene- 
mies, In his flight from Moorshedabad towaids Patna, 
he became oppressed with hunger, and landed at the 
cell of a poor Mahomedan dervish on the bank of the 
liver opposite to Rajmahal. Thirteou months before 
had this dervish Jbeen deprived of his ears by the order 
of the fugitive tyrant, and he liod good reason to re- 
member his ];)erson, and rccognizj^ him in his disguise. 
Receiving his guests courteously, and setting about to 
prepare a dish of kicheery fon thorn, he privately Sent 
off a man across 'the river, and leading a brother of 
Meer Jaffer to the fligiiive’s hiding-place, had him 
seized i^nd convoyed to Moorshedabad to revenge the 
loss of his ears. 

From Rajmahal, we carry the reader on board the 
India General Steam Navigation CImipany’s steamer 
Af]fm with tho flat ChimhuL It was on a bright sunny 
kiftemoon that^wo turned our bacA: upon the desolate 
city of Rajma]fol> and when wo wei^ fairly embaribed 
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upon the wide expanse of water, the vessel parted the 
foaming waves v(ith her bow, and rode triumphantly 
upon them ^ Uke a thing of life.’ It is something to 
experience the pleasuics of dashing up the classic 
wateis of the Ganges in a stoam-boat at the rate of 
four miles an hour, out-blustering the winds and waves, 
not odiing a nonce for the gods presiding over them. 
In about tWo houis we passed by Oaragola, opposite to 
which ib Sdhthgiwgey sprung into a picturoBcjue town in 
a wild moorland. Next wo apTUjgached the Mootee 
Jhnrna watcilall, which is se^n tumbling down tho 
mountain in beautiful cascades.* Towards evening; we 
weic moving close to SccreeguUy^ and high on tho sum- 
mit of the rocky eminence gleamed tho whitt^ tomb of 
tho Mussulman saint and warrior. ‘The tomb,’ says^ 
Ilcbor, ‘ is well worth the tiouble of climbing the hill. 
It stands on a platform of rock, » surrounded by a 
battlemented wall, ^ith a gate very prettily orna- 
mented,^ and rcK k benches all round to sit or pray on. 
The chamber of the tomb is square, with a dome^roof, 
very neatly built, covered with excellent chunam, 
which, though three hundred years old, remains on-, 
tire, and having within it a carved stone mound, like 
the hillocks in an English churohyaid, whcrc/sloeps the 
scourge of the idolaters.’ ^ • 

The famous Ternngurry Pihs is beMer soqn from the 
train, which runs past by tho foot of the blate-built fort 
that formerlj guarded tho cntrun6o The narrow pass, 
about a quai ter of a mile widc,^s ilankpd by two isolated 
cliffs that afford^ e commanding position from tlicilf lofty, 

* veu i 
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peaked «licights> to keep an enemy at bay from ap- 
proaching tbo wooded valleys and narrow defiles of the 
country. Probably, the fo3rtifioations, seen in ruins on 
the bouthem cliff*, were first erected by Shere Shah, and 
then repaired by Sultan Shooja, when they had re- 
spectively to defend themselves — the one, from the 
approach of Hoomayoon, and the other from that of 
Meor Jumla. There may exist insciiptio™ and local 
inquiries on the spot ought to settle the tnrtK Passing 
Terriagurry, one fa|[s into the Angn of ansieiit Hindoo 
geography. The ^stupendous wall of rocks, the de- 
tached cliflh, the sloping dales, the warm dry soil, the 
stouter and healthier cattle, and a more mauly-looking 
^ace — ^proclaim it to be a different country from that of 
‘^Bengal. 

It was near sunset, and the chain of bills stood full 
insight, rising in « loft)" ranks. High above the rest 
towered Peer^PoodePy and projected fur in a promontory 
into the bed of the river. Many ccntuiie^ before 
Father or St Pointee had chosen this favoured spot for 
his abode, had the banks of the Ganges here been 
.covered with bhrines, altars, and temples <of the Bud- 
dhists, and the remains of these antiquities form great 
curiosities^ for the traveller. The Patfitr^ghatta cave, 
with its sculptures, is a remarkable object for sight- 
seeing. Long had u tradition been current, that a 
certain Bi^ah had desired to explore it, and set out 
with an immense suite, 100,000 torch-bearcrs, and 
IW,000 measures^ of oil, but never retumM. The in- 
' terminable cave of native imaginatiem has been ox- 
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plorcd^ and found to be not more than 136ieet long, 
and 24 broad. It has no pillar or beam to support its 
roof. 

The Mussulman saint after whom Pecr-Pointee is 
now called, lies buried hero. His tomb stands on a little 
olitf above the river, overhimg by some fine bamboos. 

Next is Golgong, a pretty and pleasant spot. Here, 
in the bed of the river, are seen three very picturesque 
rocks. In vulgar Hindoo tradition, they are supposed 
to have formed the hearth of Bheema Pundava. This 
is a difficult ])lace to navigate for its strong eddies 
and rapids, and, under the pressure of a little more 
steam, the vessel proceeded like a bellowing, blowing, 
and blustering monster, at which Bheema woidCl 
have been scared to take to his heels, leaving hiA* 
savoury pot of kicheery. In passing, we found the rocks 
to consist of huge boulders piled »one upon another, 
and tufted with trees growing in their clefts. The 
we&ternjuost one is the largest, and is inhabited by a 

Eighteen miles higher up is BhaguJpore, the cajntal 
of the ailflent Angas, and the Champa of our old 
geography. The Buddhists are said to have taken 
possession of it prior to the Christian era/ and, most 
probably, to have I'etained it till the downfairof their 
religion in the eleventh century. • Hwen Throng speaks 
of it in his itinerary, and alludes to the ‘ ruins of several 
monasteries in its neighbourhood.’ But though of such 
groat antiquity, and promisiiig an iptoresting fiel^ for 
observation, it lias scarcely any curiosities for the tra- 
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veller. The toVn is situated in a low, open valley, 
•wooded with a super-abundance of trees and vegetation, 
the putrefaction of which ongenders the malaria that is 
the cause of its unhettlthincss. Much of itf^lubrity is 
owing also to the impregnation of the soil with saline 
matter. On a Ksubsequont occasion, when wa had pul 
up here in ti bungalow, wo found the gi*ound-floor to be 
as moist and damp as in Cdcutta. The air was heavy, 
and had no dryness even in November. The excess of 
vegetjition closing the prospects on all sides, made the 
spirits gloomy, and to lose all their elasiicity. Bishop 
Ileber says, the place is veiy much infested by cobras 
— ^wcll may they luxuriate in such a dark jungly land. 
Nothing but mean huts scattered at places, and a few 
decayed mosques, make up the features of the native 
portion of the town. 

The most curious of all objects, at Baghulpore aie 
two ancient Round Towen, each about seventy feet 
high, l^body now romembers anything about them, 
and the age and object of their erection arc matters in- 
volved in ihe deepe^Jt obscurity. From their ‘ closc» 
resemblance to the pyrethra so common in Ailgluuii&taii 
and elsewhere,^ they are supposed to be ‘Buddhist 
monuments of yore.* They happen to be so little 
know'u, that*, on inquiring about them from a Babo^ 
resident he»v 3 for^twohty }’'cars, he answered that he 
was not aware of their existence. 

Cleveland's Monumenis . — There are two of them. 
Th(5 one erected by the Hindoos is in the form of a pti- 
god&, ill a j)retty situation by the-river side. Tt is a 
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tribute of Hindoo gratitude to oommomorato tbe good- 
ness and generosity of their benefactor. The other one 
was erected by Government to perpetuate the memory 
of his meritorious services. Upon that monument is 
the following inscription, remarkable for truths de- 
serving the widest publicity ; — 


TO TIIU MEMOIiY OF AUOUSTUS CLEVELAND, ESQ. 

Jjdte Collertor of the disfrirh of Bhagulporv avid Itnjmahaly 

AVlio, AM'tlioiit l)loo^‘<licd or the tmors of authority, 
Kmployinfironly the moans of conciliation, confidence, audheiievolenoo. 
Attempted and accomplitdiod , 

fJic entire siihjection of the lawless nud savage inhabitants of the 
Junpleterrj of Ita^mahal, 

Who had kmg infcbted the tieiglibouraig lands by their predUtdry 
ineursionti, 

Inspired them with a taste for the arts of civilized life, 

..Hnd altaeliod them to Hit British Government by a conquest over 
their minds — #• 

The most permanent, as the most rational mode of dominion. 


THE OOVEENOR CK^EBAL AND COfTNCIL OF BBNUAL, 

111 honour of liis|*haracter, and for eiample to others, 
ri'ue onlcroH this inonnmeiit to be erected. 

He depart(‘d tills life on the 13th day of .lanuary — 1784, aged 29. 

It is particularly remarkable, Ibat the Go^^eripncnt 
which endorsed -the opinion that a conquest oeer the 
mind h thc*l>iOfit penmnentj an well as tic most ratimal^ 
mode of dominion^ should have undertaken tto depose 
Cheyte Sing, rob the Begums of Oude, and/'avage the 
fair province of Eohilcund. 

Very few men aro aware that *theti(*hool, first set up 
by Mr Cleveland for tbe education of the hill-people 
has produced a Sanlhal gontlemAn, who has embraced 
Christianity, connected himsflf by yiarriage in anxj- 
hpcctable family, is brother-in-law to a gentlotaan of* 
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the Cakiitta bar, and holds a respectable post under 
Government at Bhagulporc. 

The Mount Mandat^ celebrated in the Pouranic 
legends for the churning of the ocean, lies southward 
of Bhagulpore. It is remarkable as being of granite, 
whilst all the other hills in the neighbourhood are 
of limestone. Originally, it was a scat of Buddhist 
worship, '‘and a place of Buddhist pilgrimage, when 
these wild and uninhabited parts probably formed 
populous and flourishing districts. This was, we 
think, when Buddhi*-! kings reigned in Magadha and 
Gpn;r. On the downfall of Buddhism, Mandar fell 
into the hands of the ShivitO’-, and became a seat 
of their god so as to rival Benares, and form, as the 
<®asikhund states, a second Kailasa, The l(‘gend of 
the churning of tlie ocean is an interpolation in the 
Mahabharat, w'hicb evidently refers to the contest be- 
tween the Braliniiiis (soors) and thb Buddliists (asoots) 
— the great seipent Vasookoo — ^alluding to the sect of 
the l^agM, 

Jangerah and SiiUangung, — Sailing up from Bhagul- 
.pore, * the first object of interest which aiTests the 
attention of tlie traveller is a singular mass of granite 
fow’ering Abruptly to the height of about a hundred 
feot from tht' bod of the river. Its natural beauty 
and romantic situation have long since dedicated it 
to the service of religion ; and Jangeerah, the name 
of the rock in question, has been associated with many 
a tale of love and^arms.' ' The ‘Fakcerof Jango^ah^i$ni| 
* the siil)ject of a poem by that, gifted East Indiani^, 
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Derozio> who first planted the seed o£'*refoij]a in the 
Hindoo mind^ and ushered into existence the class now 
known under the designation of Young MengaL 

The rock is separated from the mainland by a dis- 
tance of about a hundred yards, and stands facing the 
mart of Sultangung. Crowning the top is * a small 
stone temple, which is visible from a great distance, 
and servos as a beacon tower to the mariner. The pro- 
hiding deity of this sanctuary is named Qaibinatha, a 
foini of Sivti. The temple bears no inscription, and 
from its make and appeal ance does not seem to be* more 
than twQ or thiee contuiics old.' The surfaco 0 ^ the 
rock is carved in many bas^redief figures of the Pouranic 
gods. But there are oldei Buddhist figures, that 
‘ occupying more centrical positions than the Htiido# 
ones, and appearing to be more worn than the latter, 
afford conclusive evidence of the * place having been 
originally a Buddhist sanctuary, which the Brahmins 
ttppi*opriated to themselves since the downfall of Bud^- 
dlusm.’’ • 

It is but half a mile to Jangeerah from the Railway 
station of •Sultangung. *The space between tlie mart 
and the Railway station,' observes Baboo Raj<pndro Lalla 
Mitra, ‘ forms a quadrangle of 1200 feet /)j 800. It 
seems never to have been under much oiiltivation, aftd 
is covciod by the debris of old buildings, the foundations 
of which have lately been excavated for ballast for the 
Railway.' The high grassy knoll perched with a neat 
baugolcyW, that meets the ejfe of the passer-by the 
Win, fe but a ridge of, rubbish lying at the south-east 
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oor&er of the qfuadrangle.. There have been discovered 
hero chambers, and courtyards, and halls, and walls 
having ' a thick coating oi sand and stucco such as are 
to be seen, in modom Indian houses/ and floois ‘ made 
of concrete and stucco, and painted over in fresco of a 
light ochrous colour/ and * the foundation and the side 
pilUrs of a largo gateway / from all which the sjioi is 
supposed to have been the site of ‘ a large Buddhist 
monastery or Vihara, such as at one time existed at 
Samath, Sanchi, Buddha-Gya, Manikyala, and other 
places, and at its four comeis hud foui chapels for the* 
use ^ of the rehidont monks.’ The thick, .large-sized 
bricks employed in the construction of the building, 
have been found to bo of the kind that ‘ was in use for 
tipwards of seven hundred years down^ to the fifth or 
sixth century of the Ohristiaii era.’ This is a proof of 
the antiquity of the Vihara at least prior to tho last- 
meniionwl centuries. That it was*'much older beyond 
that pciiod is saiisfactoiily proved by the ‘inscriptions 
on tljo minor figures, in the Oiq)ta chuurnoter of the 
thiid and fourth conturj% vthich show 4hat the Vihara, 
with its chief and penaUh, had been ostablisLod a 
consideiable period before that time, probaHy at the 
bogiuningV>f the Christian era, or even earlier/ 

No dodbt remains as tg the Vihara from the di<%- 
covery of a ^olossai figure of Buddha, full seven feet high, 
of the tall Noj'th Indian and not the squat Bhot type, 
that seems to have bo(^n tho principal object of worship. 
^ The figurs is cic^t, standing in the attitude of delivei*- 
*ing a l6olut<). The right hand is lifted in the act of 
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exhortation ; the left holds the hem of a^krge sjxeet of 
cloth which is loosely thrown over the body. Both 
hands bear the imjpress of a lotus^ the emblem, accord* 
ing to Indian chiromancy, of universal supremacy, axid 
as such is always met -with on the hands of Yishnu, 
Brahma, and some other Hindoo divinities. The oars 
arc pendulous and bored, and the hair oh the head dis- 
posed in curled buttons in the way they are usually 
rcpj'esented on Burmese figures, and not very unlike 
the buttons on the heads of some of the Muevch bas- 
reliefs. The lips are thin, and the face, though ifiore 
rounded than oval, is not remuiJcable for any promi* 
nenoc of the cheek-bone. On the forehead there is a 
circular 4iiak or auspicious mark. Tho materijy|l^is a 
very pure copper cast in two layers, the inner one in 
segments on an earthen mould, and bold together by 
iron bands now very mtrch woiU dqwn by rust ; the 
outer layer of the copper has also oxidized in different 
places and become quite spongJ^ I’ho caRting of the ^ 
fucedoTO to breast, was effected in one piece ;^tho 
l(Jwer parts (loWn*^d'‘thp^knee in another ; and thon tho 
legs, feet, linDds, and baSk iq several pieces. A hole 
has been bored through* tho biuast, and cli%}3 have 
been knocked off from other parts of the budy/inco tho 
exhumation of the figure, evidently with a view to 
ascertain if it did not contain hidden treasure, such as 
is said to have been fpund by Mahmood in the belly <tf 
the famous idol of Somuauth, but it has led to the dis- 
Q^ery of nothing biyond thef mould on which tlao 
figure had been cast. The substance of this 
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^ooks like a friable cinder. Originally it consisted of a 
mixture of sandj, clay, charcoal, and paddy husk, of the last 
of which traces are still visiblo under the microscope.** 

Minor figures, carved in basalt, and in style and at- 
titude resembling the copper figure, have also been 
discovered, with the Buddhist creed ' Ye 
&c,, engraved in the Gupta character on their pedestals. 
The remains of a mud fort, usually attached to a Bud- 
dhist nionastci'y for its protection and securitj", are also 
found at a distance of about three quarters of a mile 
— forming * a square mound of about 400 yards on each 
side, raised to the height of about 20 feet from the plain," 
and now the site of an indigo factory. To the south of 
it there is a lai’go tank which yielded the earth of 
which the mound was formed.* Abundance of ‘little 
fictile bell-shaped structures called chaifya^^ have also 
turned out with jnsorqitions in the Kuhla type. This 
character had a long range of four centuries, from 
tho 8th, to the 11th, and the monuments on which 
it is found may fairly be concluded to have existed at 
least down to the 7th, 8th, or even tho 9tli or 10th 
century. Thcmgh not spoken of by Fa ^ian or Hwen 
Thsangf the destruction of tho Vihara may be supposed 
to have taken place on the triumph of Brahminism over 
Buddhimn, or otherwise no reason can be assigned for 
tho ieonqclastio vengeance which could not have been 
inflicted unh'ss by the ruthless hands of adverse sec- 
tarians. * ‘ 

^ •• 

♦ ‘ On the Bnddhi^i Uoraams SuUaiigung.' By Baboo Bajetidra 
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5 By rail it is but an hour’s journey from Sultapgung 
to Juma^ore, The tunnel here, bored through the 
obdurate rock for nearly half a mile, is such a prodig^us 
work oi* human labour and skill, as, in the language of 
Brahminic hyperbole, would have been represented to 
haie been perforaied by the Gandirn of Arjoona for a 
passage into the country of the Anga^, By river it 
took us half a day to get up to Monghjrj passing the 
beautiful Kurruckpoor hills, on a peak of which was 
the hermitage of llishnyasringha Muni, and whore a 
mela is annually held in honour of his memory. Neai* 
one of the low rocks projecting into the river, tire 
the well-known liot-springs of Sieotakoondf famous in 
Hindoo legends for being tbe spot where Sceta under- 
went the ordeal of lire to proie her untainted chastitj 
liom the liolenco of Banana. 

Monghyr is a pretty town in a, charming green 
valley, with the broad'river washing it on two sides and 
the lulls in the back-ground. The ancient Iliiidoob had. 
an eye for all beautiful and advantageous lo(*alities, |iud 
sucli d romautle and commanding position as Monghyr 
has, could scwccly have been left unoccjtipied by them. 
In the absence of positive information, thij is an in- 
direct argument in favour of the aiitiqpity of Jhe place, 
originally called MjtdguJ^oor, It was on a very good 
day that >\ e happened to arrive at Monghyr, yhere the 
anchorage ghaut presented a lively and busy scone of 
preparations for the reception of Lord Canning, then 
on his vice-regal tour to tho Upper Provinces, with sdl 
the moons' and appliances at the disposM of a provincial 
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town. . Tho steepy bonk had been smoothed into an 
easy slope, and spread with a crimson cloth for a land- 
ing place The Civil authorities and Railway oflScers of 
the station lay waiting upon the shore, while a little 
knot or crowd had formed itself to witness a sight which 
it seldom falls to their lot to enjoy. Our steamer had 
scarcely anchored to coal for half an liour, before the 
Govomor-GeneralS barge appeared in sight, and slowly 
steiiining up came off tomi, and dropped its ancliorb in 
the mid-stream. The Agra immediately hoisted up its 
flag in honour, and some of the authorities started in 
th(&ir boats to offer their welcome to the A^'iceroy. ITc 
landed in a few minutes amidst no booming of guns, or 
presentment of arms, but simply the nods and salaams 
of the assembled multitude. Ilis prineijial object in 
honouring this tonn with a visit was, we were told, to 
inspect the J umajpore tunnel. 

In Monghyr there are no ancient buildings, or ruins 
of them, to render it a place of antiquariiiii interest. 
The only object to detain the traveller is its fort, whic‘h 
glands on a rocky proinontorj", and covers a large 
mteait of gro\!,nd,*^measunng 4000 foot tin length by 
3500 in breadth. On three sides the ramparts are 
dofended^by a wide and deep moat, filled only during 
tlie rains, and-on the fourth is the Gauge's!, which flows 
here with strong eddies and currents, and forms one of 
the difficult passages for nu^igation. There are rocks 
in ihe bed of the sticam against which the waters beat 
ir regular surges, ?}nd ii is pleasant to see them break 
ImuKdiutely beneath your foot from tho bastion above. 
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The fort is now dismantled, and merely surrotinded 
with liigh stone walls, having four gatowa3'‘s, the 
ipriiicipal of which is called the Lull Duncaza. Upon 
two or throe slabs of the side pillars of the eastern 
gateway, we observed some small, worn-out bas-^reliof 
Buddhistic figures, from which it was evident that they 
had once belonged to a Buddhist temple standing at 
this town in a fonuer age, and which aflbrded a proof 
of its antiquity. Inside the enclosure Ms an ample 
idaiu of fiiH' turf, dotted with a few trees, and two^or 
three noble tanks, the largest covering a t*ouplc of 
acres’ — a state of things just tlie same as seen bj* • 
Ileber forty years ago. Two high grassy knolls are 
enclosed within the rampart, * occupying two opposite 
angles of the fort, which is an irregular square with 
twelve bastions.’ On one of these eminences is a hand- 
some liouse, original^ built for thfe militory com- 
niaiider of the district, but now occupied bj" the Civil 
Judge of the station. There is in the fort a beautiful 
mosque, built of black uiarblo. The palace of Sulftjn 
Hoojah is traced in the altered buildiiig that is now oc- 
cupied as the* Shop of Thomas and Co., 5 nd where we 
saw a ^Mussulman gent come and buy an English spell- 
ing-book. This is the best located of all buiWfiqgs in 
ilongliyr. Near it was shown to us the ruins of a vast 
w'dl, and a subterranean way coramimichting with the 
Ganges, through which the Begums used to go to the 
river for ablutions. The masoni^'' works of the passage 
arc in a ruinous state, and grown TJVqr with jun|vIcsT 
The^ little stone-ghaut is yet in a fair condition.. , 
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Moiighyjf is a favourite town to old, invalided mili- 
taiy pensioners and their families, who enjoy here a 
climate and picturesque scenery that reconcile them to 
a life of e:2cile, and who at last repose in the ‘ small but 
neat burial-ground, fenced in with a low wall, and 
crammed full of obelisk tombs/ The town is large 
enough and well kept up, having pretty roadh and 
streets with a moderate population. The river-side 
face of the native town has an imposing appearance 
with its high stone-ghauts, temples, and shady groves 
of ancient trees. ‘Tliough all the houses arc small,’ 
says Ileber, ‘there Ure many of them with an upper 
story, and the roofs, instead of the flat terrace or thatch, 
which are the only alternations in Bengal, aie generally 
sloping, with red tiles, having little carthcnw'aro orna- 
ments on their gables. The shops are numerous, and I 
was surprised at« the neatness of the kettles, tea-trays, 
guns, pistols, toasting-forks, cutlery, and other things of 
the sort which may be procured in this tiny Birming- 
ham. I found afterwards that this place had been 
fi'om very eaily^ antiquity celebrttted for its smiths, 
who derived ntheir art from the Hinddb* Vulcan, who 
had bwjn solemnly worshippefl, and is supposed to 
have had a woikshop here.’ In simple language, the 
niythologic story of the Bishop has a reference to that 
iron-mining ih tlie neighbourhood, which naturally 
made Iffionghyr a manufacturing town of hard- ware; 
but, as such, it has declined much from its former 
prcK^rity, andySliow reputed for its table dii^'inath, 
.straw Ivind'puQkabs, and baskets of Tarious pattemR, 
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ladies’ handsome Mght woodeu^ jet-black polished* nock- 
iacos and bracelets, children’s painted wooden toys, and 
strong palm-wood polished sticks and bamboo canes* 
Not more than twenty-five years ago, the agiiculturists 
.here wore so simple as to soil their produce in heaps 
and not by weight, when many mahajups made their 
fortunes. Ghee could be had at ten rupees the maund, 
that now hardly sells below thirty. Many hill-women 
and their children are observed in this town. The 
great tutelary goddess of Monghyr is Chundee Mata, an 
emblem of Kali, lying in a desolate part of the town 
that has been abandoned. Referring to tbo aquatic* 
hal)its of the low people here, Hebei* relates tbe in- 
stance of ‘a pretty young country-woman ducking 
under water for so long a time th(^ be began ,to despair 
of her re-appearance.’ We observed two men come 
across from the other^ shore swiiumiifg in a standing 
posture, witli little buhdles of reeds under their arm- 
pits, and j)aila of milk upon their heads. TIeids .of 
cattle also cross over with their keepers to browse .on' 
the marshy islets in the river. 

Passing iKfionghyr, we mention a place that has 
come to our knowledge under the name of Phliputra* 
It is a little insignificant viUago where dealq^j go to 
buy grain from first hands. Situated nearly a hundred 
miles below Patna, the mere coincldcnre of its name 
can hardly justify us to assume its identity with 
Polibothra. 

From Jumalpore to Luckcesefai’*^ the other stdt 
tious, the rail takes us through a hilly counfry'Bis- 
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closing* a succession of beautiful prospects. In pro- 
ceeding up the river, Soorjagurrah, fear, and Futwa 
occur as -interesting places, for the highly cultivated 
state of the country in which they are situated, and for 
the beauty and extent of the woods of palm and other 
fruit-trees, stretching for several miles in succosbioB, 
and offering a prospect* of the most pleasing sylvan 
scenery. It is curious to observe the practice of plant- 
ing palms in the hollows of the trunks of decayed 
pe^pul t3:*c6s, first met with in the gardens on this side 
of Bhaugulpore. ' 

* • Ij|j|Wa8 a calm and bi'ight evening, and the last hues 
oi^ shnset had loft a soft stain of crimson on the river, 
when wo slowly ap})roacliod and anchored off the old 
and far-famed town of Patna. From on board tht' 
steamer, the town rose full in sight on a steep pre- 
cipitous bank, arfd opened upon pur eager eyes with its 
high stono-ghauts, its various buildings half shadowed 
by trees and half abutting on the river, its remains of 
ol<f walls, towers, and lotions, and its multitude of 
trading vessels, oJX combining to lAako up a striking 
frontage, that'fetrctchod along the river fill it was lost 
in the murky distance. The principal ghaut, before 
which ^0 steamer had moored, looked most picturesque, 
with lofty buildings and shrinos peeping through the 
branchcfir of hoiry banians and peepuls, and there were 
groups of men in graceful drapery congregatod to wit- 
ness the throwing of ^ the Jagodhafri into the waters, 
which added co^^crably to the Uveliness of the scene. 

Few places in India are so old, and recall to mind 
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so many associations^ as the Patnliputta of the Smdoos» 
the Palibothm of the Greeks, and the Poiolitae of the 
Chinese, all referring to the city which is kxmwt]^ in onr 
day under the name of Patna. The name of PaWi- 
putra does not occur either in Menu or tho Muhahharat, 
the capital of ancient Magadha having in those ages 
been Rajgntia, It was in tho middle of the sixth 
century before Christ that Ajatmtm founded the city 
of Ptttaliputra. * This prince/ says Lassen, * appears 
to have long had tho intention of conquering Tmah;^ 
*for it is recorded that his two ministers, Sunitha and 
Vasyankara^ founded in tho village of Pntali a fortress 
against the Vriggi ; tliis took place a short time before 
the death of Buddha. It is, no doubt, the plaoe where' 
the town Patali-putra, afterwards so famous, arose ; its 
siluation is distinctly defined by the circumstance, that 
Buddha on his tour from Nalanda to Vaisali came to 
that place.* Under itft ancient name of Palaliputra, tho 
place stands before the eyes of the modern traveller as^ 
tho capital of the Nandas, of Chandra-Gupta, aiiA of 
Asoca ; as the scene where were played tho^c outwit- 
ting Machiarollian policies between fiafcfchasa and Cha- 
nakya, which foim the subject of the drama of Madret 
Baishasa, whore Megasthencs hud arrived on p,n em- 
bassy from Releucus and resided for many years, leaving 
behind a record that possesses no oiVlinaiy claims upon 
our attention ; whence Asoca issued his femous edicts 
about Buddhispi, and sent missioharie&> to preach in 

* General Cuimuighaiii modem 20 

mdeij noith oi 'Hn^ipoot, ' 
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Egj’^pt, S 3 Tia, and Greece ; and whence vessels plied to 
Ceylon in a fortnight, and carried Mahindra with a 
branch of tho saored pcopid tree of Buddha. It is from 
tho writings of Megasthencs that we learn that ' Pali- 
bothra was eight miles long and one and a half broad, 
defended by a deep ditch and a high rampart, with 570 
towers, and 64 gates* — a slate of grandeur of wdiich 
not a tithe is possessed by tho present city. 

Much doubt had prevailed for a long time as to the 
site of Palibothra, of which such a splendid account 
had been left behind by the Greeks. Dr Sprj^ states 
‘•that as many cities 'have been brought forward by 
modem writers to prefer th<ur claims to the l*alibothra 
of India, as of old contested for the birth-place of 
Homer.* There was D’Aiivillo who identified it with 
Allahabad, Wilford with Rajniahal, and Franklin with 
Bhaugulpore: until, at last, the JErronohoas of Arrian 
was found to correspond with the Jliraneijahahy or tho 
Soane ; the name of Pataliputra turned out in Hindoo 
writings to accoi’d with that of J^alibothra, and the 
travels of Fa Hian and 11 wen Thaang shed a light on 
.the question tor leave no more doubt as t^o^tho identity 
of the jllace. In the drama of Mudra Jlakshasa, ‘ one 
of the characters describes the trampling down of the 
banks of the Soane, as tho army approaches to Patali- 
putra,^ • ‘ 

Though the Hindoo dramatist has laid many of his 
scones at Patalijiufra, little, however, q^n be gleaned 
ffom him as to^tJ5?v. topography of that ancient city. 
Besides, wc think his accounts to rofor to* an after- 
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period — if not to his own age, at least to the age of the 
Onpta kings in the second and third centuries, 
probably, it acqxiired the poetic appellation of Kusoo- 
mapur, rendered by the Chinese into Kia-so-mo^pohi. 
’This is a name which it must have derived from the 
beauty of the numerous fields, gardens; and groves by ' 
which the place seems to have been surrounded in all 
ages. The PraUvedaka or informers of Asoca were to 
bring him intelligence even when he was ‘ promenad- 
ing in his garden.’ There is a passage in the drama 
alluded to above, where Itakshasa repeats the following 
lines : — 

* Tliese sfardciifi mark thf» city’s pleasant comdnea, 

And oft wore honoured by my sovereign's presence.’ 

In the present day, there is no end of topes and orchards 
and gardens surrounding Patna, and forming the sub- 
urban retreats of its inhabitants. 

Ilwen Thsang next treats us with an account of 
Patna in 4;lio seventh century. The court of the kislgs 
of Magadha, remarked by Wilford ' as one of the most 
brilliant that ever existed,’ had tho^i lost much of its 
splendour. The lord paramountcy of the Maufyas and 
Guptas had become extinct, and their sovereignty 
broken up. Pataliputra then acknowledged^ the su- 
premacy of Ilarsha Vardhana, and. its Rajah was an 
attendant tributary in the triumphal procession of that 
monarch from Patna to Kanonge. The city then 
abounded with many Buddhist triples and monasteries 
but the monks are represented as hav&g fallen in 
pra^ice from the rigorous system enjotined to* them, 
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and merged into the laity, and ‘ living with the here- 
tics ^ and * no hotter than they/ 

In the timo of the Mussulman conquest, the capital 
of Behar is said to have been removed to the town of 
tliat name, and its Rajah to have bwome so degenerated- 
as to abscond from his capital, leaving it destitute, to 
be taken by ^ a detachment of two hundred men, who 
put a number of the unoppo'sing Brahmins to the sword, 
and plundered all ilio inhabitants/ It is not known 
when the removal of the capital to Behar had taken 
place. Probably it happened on the ascen(hincy of the 
Ralitores at Kannouje*, or of the Senas at Gour. But 
no doubt is to be entertained as to that removal hating 
been the cause which first led to thc^ decline of Patna, 
and to its gradual insignificance and obscuiity, owing 
to which it is not mentioned in the early years of Ma- 
homedan history, * • 

' Ah described by Ralph Fitch, Patna was in the end 
of the sixteenth century ‘a largo city, but contained 
only houses of earth and straw. The country was much 
infested by robbe^, wandering like the Arabians from 
jdaco to^placc. ^ The people were greatly imposed upon 
by idle persons assuming the appearance of sanctity. 
One of these sat asleep on horseback in the market - 
place, while the crowd came and reverentially touched 
his feet. They thought him a great man, but — sure he 
was a lazy lubber — I left him* there sleeping.’ 

Modern PaCna has^ an imposing appearance £rom 
the ^iver. BuKiSside the walls, the town is disgust- 
ing, disagreeable, and mean. The huts and houses are 
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unsightly and slovenly. The passages aro^ narrow, 
crooked, and irregular, ^so as to render a p&sage 
through them on an elephant or in a palankeen always 
difficult, and often impracticable.’ There is only one 
street tolerably wide, that runs from the eastern to the 
western gate, but it is by no means straight nor regu- 
larly built. In the middle of the town is a long nar- 
row sheet of water, w'hich, as it dries up, becomes ex- 
ceedingly dii*ty, offensive, and malarious. The suburbs 
are built in a straggling and ill-defined manner, and 
they arc bare and thin of population. The country 
here is low and flooded during the rains, and bc'ing 
thickly planted, is the sourco of great unhealtbinoss to 
the town, t Ancient Pataliputra had been eight miles 
long and two and a half broad. Modern Patna is littloc 
more than a mile from east to west, and three-quarters 
of a mile from north to south — though the inhabitants 
pretend it to extend Jnearly nine miles along the banks 
of the Ganges from Jafier Khan’s garden to Bonkiporq.^ 
Of the towers and gateways spoken of by Megasthencs, 
or of the lofty ^pillars, columns, and turrets of the' 
Suganga p;jil|ico mentioned by thc'Hjndoo dramatist, 
not a trace exists surviving the ravagt's of ttime and 
war. There is no building in Patna now which is two 
hundred years old. Ohanakya’s house with * olQ walls, 
from which a thatched roof projoct,^, covered by a parcel 
of fuel stuck up to dry, and funiishcd witii a bit of 
stone for bruising cow-dung fiiel,’. may easily be recog- 
nised in a squalid hut of^ the •pi^^t day. Bui tl>pre 
is no lofty building from rrhieh Chail*dragupta ^ay see ' 
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^ the city decorated as suits the festival of the autumnal 
full illoon/ Tlie Buddhist shrines and temples have 
been displaced by those of Mahadeva, and Gopala^ and 
Patnadovi. Instead of a Buddhist monastery seen by 
Hwon Thsang, we see now a Sikh synagogue, and Ma- 
homedan mubjeeds. There arc no more celebrated m 
Patna the festivals in which ^ sportive bands of either 
sex spread mirth and music through the echoing streets, 
and the citizens with their wives arc abroad and merry- 
making.’ The days are gone when Hindoo femalos 
showed themselves in public, but rather the streets are 
made narrow now * from jealousy to keep persons of 
rank from approaching their women.’ The Mahomedan 
is now the predominating olemonl in Patna, land a Ma- 
^omedan viceroy wanted to change its name into 
Azimabad. The Miihomedans form a large part of the 
population of Patna, and a hundred thousand of them 
assemble at IheEmambaiah to cclehrate the Mohurrum. 
From a stronghold of Buddhism, it is now a city of 
Sheiks and Syuds, to keep whom in a good humour an 
especial deputation of one of their countrjTOen was 
made in the lat^ mutiny. Now that Dclhj and Luck- 
now havOf ceased to be the great centres of Mahomedan 
intrigue, Patna is tho only remaining place where the 
knot of Mahomedans is strong and influential. 

It is not easy to tqll of what tho buildings in ancient 
Pataliputra were prmcij>ally constructed. In the pre- 
sent day, they are scon to he built, for tho most part, 
of ,wood and bricl^, Tivo-thirds of a pucka-building 
* in Patna are of wSod. Not only is this tho material of 
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tt^aixLS; doors^ and 'windows, but of pillars, floors, and 
Half of tho walls. The booths that project into the 
street and tho verandahs that overhang them, are all of 
wooden architecture. This is because timber is so 
abundant and cheap in Patna, being c»asily procured 
and floated down from the forests of the Terai. The 
oldest part of Patna on the river-bank is very closely 
built. The streets are ovoi'huiig by the upper stories, 
and have an old pavement of stone. They arc so nar- 
row tliai draining, clearing, and lighting them are all 
out of the question. 

No old remains, as it has been said above, oxii^ in 
Patna, unless a lofty mound of earth, with a Mahoroedan 
Durgah on its top, near the Railway station, may bo 
taken as a atupa of Asoca. The oldest ruins are those* 
of the fort defended by Ramnarain against the Shazada, 
and situated very advantageously on* a high bank above 
the river. The citadel has only a few of its bastions, 
and nothing more. ♦ 

The only object for sight-seeing in Patna, istho iqonu- 
mont over the 150 Englishmen massacred in cold blood 
by Sumroo* under the orders of MeersCossim. It is a. 
tall, slender column, of alternate black and ycMow stone, 
that lifts its head about 30 foot high in the old English 
burial-ground at Patna. 

The trading quarters of Patna*arei)ut of the walled 
town, in the eastern suburbs, called Maroogonj. It is 
such ‘a large mart, that 1700 boats of burthen have 
been counted lying here at *oii«b-ttfme.’ Unless Mibe 
rolling-stock of the Railway Companies be auginented ' 
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to the naimber of boats at oacb of the stations, they can 
never hope to divert all the trade from the river* 
Patna is a noted manufactory of table-cloths * of any 
extent, pattern, and texture that may be ordered/ The 
Chinese have forgotten Pataliputra,and know Patna now 
for its opium. In Palna are many wealthy Hindoo 
merchants and bankers. 

Two facts came to our knowledge as peculiar to the 
inhabitants of Patna. One of them relates to the 
practico of celebrating their marriages only in the 
months of January and February. They are preferred, 
we .think, for their being jdeasant dry months, and this 
marriage-season ha^ the effect of producing an import- 
ant demand in the piece-goods market for local con- 
sumption. The other fact is that no Hindoo dying at 
Patna is burnt here, but on the other shoie. It maybe, 
that ancient Magsdha is a baiuiod land for not having 
been included in the Pvniya’-ihwfii of the Aryas. 

To Banhporey the Civil station of Patna — a distance 
of sjx miles. Here are the Opium Warehouses, the 
Courts of Justice, and the residences of the Europeans. 
In Baukiporo ix seen a high massive building, shaped 
like a do\no, with two flights of steps outside to ascend 
to the to^, resembling, says Heber, * the old prints of 
llie Tovrbr of Babel. ^ There is a circular opening at the 
top to pour in corn/ and a small door at the bottom to 
take it out. The building in question, was erected by,^ 
Government in 1783^, after a severe famine, as a pubTie 
gix.nary to kcop the price of grain, and marks the 
jpditivb-eoonomical knowledge of the day. ^ It W(lb 
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\bandonetl on discovery of its inoffieacy, since no means 
in their hands, nor any building which they could eou- 
struot, without laying on fresh tuxos, would have been 
sufficient to collect oi* contain more than one day's pro- 
vision for the vast population of their territories.' 
Moreover, it displays such architectural blockhcadism 
‘ as, by a refinement in absurdity, the door at the bottom 
is made to open inwards, and, consequently, when the 
granary was lull, could never have boon opened at all.' 
Pas*smg up in the train, a glimpse of this remarkable 
tower may bo caught by the traveller through* the 
groves and oj'chards extending behind Bankiporc. . , 
Near the Bankii>ore station, a road has branched off 
to Oai/a, six miles south of which is Boodh Gaya, famous 
for being the spot of the holy Peepul tree, under which 
Gautama, ^or Salcj^a Muni^ sat for six years and obtained 
Buddha-hood. lliere is a temple^ ‘more than two 
thousand years old,’* in which ‘three complete arches 
have been observed by Baboo Rajendro Lall Mittra,' as 
affording ‘ a remarkable proof of the Jliudoos hayiTf|^ 
had a knowledge of the principle of the arch at a very 
early period,* though the credit of itshas been denied 
them by all our Anglo-Indian antiquaries.’ This is the 
place to which pilgrims from China an^ ^Burmah 
travelled in former ages, and on the ruins of which has 
modem Gaya risen, supplanting tlfo anrient Buddhapud 
,.by the Vi^hnupud of the Brahmins. 

, The Serihat'-Chetra and Sonepore Ram . — ^Took u 
boat at the feny^^ghaut of BanKip«^fuand set out for the 
mela. On a tongqe of land formed oy the junction of 
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two rivers, and opposite the city of Patna, stands a lofty 
white temple that glistens from afar, and greets the eye 
across the immense expanse of the waters. The sacred 
Quudhuki, that supplies the Hindoo with his silas, 
rising from the foot of the Dhawalagiri, here discharges 
its tribute to thp Ganges immediately below the pagoda, 
and separates it from the town of Hajeeporo on the op- 
posite bank. The confluence is famous ifl the Pouranic 
legends as being the spot where the Elephant and the 
Tortoise waged their wars, till carried off by Garuda in 
his talons to the forests of Noimisha. The country is 
flat, but fruitful and interesting. Fields of barley and 
wheat, fine natural meadows, profusion of groves and 
orchards, and herds of diversified cattle, make up a 
prospect delightful to the vision and mind. Through- 
out the year the shrine is little frequented by pilgrims. 
But towards the fiill moon of Kcirticky the holy spot 
attracts immense multitudes, and* a fair is held there, 
the largest perhaps in all India. The solitary fields are 
covered with sheds and tents for many an acre, and grow 
into a city of vast size and population. From a distance 
of four miles tht Bum of voices reached mw* ears as we 
sailed derwn the river .j^The mela is particularly remark- 
able for being a great cattle-fair. Cows and calves, 
ploughing oxen, cart-bullocks, and buffaloes, sell to the 
number of som^ thirty thousand. Not less than ten 
thousand horses change their masters. The number of 
elephants brought for sale sometimes amounts to two 
thousand. The x^jskg;: egation of men may be ^timatod 
at nedr two hundW thousand. ^The attractivo part of 
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fair consists of rows of booths extencUng in, several 
streets, and displaying copper and brass v^ares, Euro- 
pean and native goods, toys, ornaments, jewellery, and 
all that would meet the necessity or luxury of a large 
part of the neighbouring population. Numerous are the 
shops for the side of grain and sweetmeats. Near five 
hundred tents of various size and patterns are pitched 
for the acconpnodation of the rajahs, zemindars, and 
merchants who come to the fair, and the canvas-city 
displays a scene of groat gorgeousnoss. They are 
splendidly illiiminatod at night, and thrown open td all 
descriptions of visitors. Much money is expended, on 
the nautch-girlft, whoso dancing and songs form the 
great source of Indian entertainment. I'artios of stroll- 
ing actors, dressed fantastically, ply to and fro, dancing 
and binging. The river affords one of tho gayest 
spectacles of the ftie. It is crowded^ with boats of all 
descriptions, fitted out with platforms and canopies, and 
lightedfwith variegated lamps, torches, and bluc-lights/ 
Upon them the guests are entertained with uaujeh. 
Tho Europeans visiting the fair add to its amusements 
by their plciwures of the turf. Thorb is no more cere- 
mony than that of ablution on the day of the fidl moon, 
and a poojah to the emblem of Heri-IIara,^in honour of 
whom the mela is hold, f 

The fair breaks up after a fortnight, ^and the place is 
left to its solitariness for the next twelvemonths. 

Dtnapfyre — the military station of Patna, and distant 
'from it about fourteen miles, hils«Qu1j;its barracks and 
the bungalows usual in* a cantonment. Merely a pa*Bsing 
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view of it is enough to allay the curiosity of the traveU^. 
Four miles noith of Dinapore is the junction of the 
Soane with the Ganges. The alterations in the course 
of the first river, and the small extent to which Patna 
has shrunk in modern times, naturally lead men to 
doubt at first the identity of that city with Pulibothra.* 
The vast and bioad sheet of water formed by tHe con- 
fluence makes a grand sight, and is contemplat'^d with 
no little pride when puny man has made the Soane 

toinduH a bridge of ^omlroufl length,’ 

the reality of which has surpassed the fictitious Setabund 
of Yalmiki. 

i)P.CroSbing ihe Soane hiidge, the next place of note 
upon the rail is Anahy situated in a feitile and well- 
cultivated country . It was at Arrah that ^ a handful 
of heroes dofoudejl a hilliard-room against drought, and 
hunger, and cannon, andthemiliiiaof awailikerogion, 
backed by three legiinents of legiilar infantry. V 

Chii^'tihy on the left bank of the Gauges, has a 
pretty situation. Tioffcnthaler describes it as ‘ extend- 
‘ing half a miloaiong the Ganges consisring of stiuw- 
roofed buildings, and containing French, English, and 
Dutch factories.' IToroabouts are the principal saltpetre 
works. » feut England's ])rohibition of' the export of that 
01 tide during tjie Bussian war, hastened the ruin of that 
trade by rousing the energy of the Qontinentai Powers 
to shake off their dependence upon ]B2ng\adi for,6olt- 
patre. 

Five or six mile (9 above Choprab, Ibe'Gtoiij^ r<3- 
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cAves the tribute of the Gograh — the 8uifyoo*o{ the 
Bamayana. The junction of the two streams presents a 
noble appearance. The immense expanse raises an idea 
of the sea. Our view was Umitod only to a circle of 
water all round u% and we gazed upon nothing but the 
sky and water — the distant trees beyond .the limits ofthe 
circle seeming like a streak in the horizon. 

Our progress had been most favourable the whole 
day. But the course of a vessel through tho shoals and 
sand-banks of tho Ganges, like ‘ the epurse of true love,* 
never runs smooth. In nearing Buxar, the steamer 
struck ground, and kept us a1 a stand-still for an hewnr, 
until it floated by dint of hard-haw siiig, and extra 
pressure of steam now and then. 

It was almost dusk when wo readied and anchored 
hetore^Biuar^ and were permitted toha\c a nieie glimpse 
of it from on board. ,Tlie British power made its terri- 
torial progress in India like the Bamifn Acatar of the 
Hindoos,, taking long strides, and making its first &tcf> 
at Plassey, the second at Buxar, and the third almoj^t at 
tho frontiers of India. The battle No. 2iid fought here 
opened the way to Upper Hindoostan their advance, 
and placed its fair provinces at their disposal. They 
were distributed like ^ up-town lots * in a reclamation 
s]>eculatron| and Corah, Allahabad, and the Boab were 
given away to tho ex-Shazada ShahtAlum, Oude to 
Shuja Do wla— whale the English took in their hands 
the key of the exchequer of Beiigi^,^ Bchar, and Orissa. 
The fo;t*tress 9 occupied at the of nearly 5000 

liveti eft both ^dea^ is still in ^d order, and 

^ ^ .It!* 
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npon an elevated ground, whence ‘ the view, upon a 

ftue day, presents a scene infinitely gratifying to the 
senses. The eye rests on an extended plain, skirted by 
a broad winding river, chequered wiih oxuboiant fields 
of corn, grovesof lofty spreading trees, and large villages ; 
the whole combining some of the grandest objects in 
nature, and impressing the mind with cheerfulness and 
content.' Forster mentions that * on a small mount to 
the westward of the Fort of Bu\ar, an edifice, said to 
be creeted 1 o the memory of Bam, still exists, and that* 
the Iffindoos hold this monumental ciirio«»iiy in a degree 
of estimation not inferior to that which the zealous and 
devout Catholics entertain for the holy House of Loret to 
It woidd appear that B«im, whilst a j outh, made a visit 
to this eminence and remained on it seven days. Dur- 
ing this sojourn, some learned master of the science 
taught him the art of managing the bow, and truly 
wonderful arc the feats recorded of his iierformanec in 
after-times. The least meritorious of these exploits 
woujd, if duly detailed, produce the exclaimition that 
Ham indeed dit'w a long bow.' In native tradition, the 
country hcieab^Jufs is called BhojepooHUh^ or the 
kingdom’of Bajah Bhoja — ^tho groat Necromancer-King 
of India. 

c 

OfiF Biixar, we pas&ed a pleasant night upon the 
steamer. , 1 ^ wae a hight for romance, such os when 
‘ Troilus sighed his soul to absent Cressida.' The moftu 
had a pure, unclouded brightness. The river lay calm 
and tranquil as tlj^ hoBohi'of innocence, and the gentle 
rippliifg of Jihe water against the sides of the voasel 
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'lirjl^de a lullaby to the ears, that brought o^a iH^froshing 
sleep to digest a hearty dinner. Early next momingy 
the Affra weighed its anchor, and went paddling on to 
G/iazfpore, Beached this town at throe in tho after-" 
noon, and there was no more sailing that day on account 
of a telegram from Calcutta. 

a time did wo wish to see the town, that, says 
Ilober, * is eelobratod throughout India for the whole** 
somenoss of its air, and the beauty and extent of its rose 
gardens/ If, at last, an opportunity happened to 
gratify our wishes, it was only for the short spaoG of 
throe liourh, during which no man can be sufficiently 
influenced to form his opinion of the salubrity or in- 
salubrity of a place. It is not for us either to confinii 
or conlradict the wholcsomoness of the air of Ohazipore, 
in our stioll through that town for a couple of hours we 
did not taste any extra-bland airs follpwed by an extra- 
heeiiness of apj)etitc, aor did wo return from it catching 
an ague or jungle-fever. As for the famous rose gardens, 
the greatest of all curiosities at (jhazipore, where ono» 
may fancy himself in the reality of Sadies Qulistau 
midst flowers, and flowering shrubs, Tisd w'herc, as we 
have beou told by one from porsonnl experience, the 
opening of the countless buds is di.stiuctly audible in the 
stillness of an evening ; they were at a distance which 
made us very much regret missing ihciji. In t^uthJ^ We 
would have come awcky doubting the veiy existence of 
these rose-fields that occupy hundreds of acres^ had sot 

' a number of men come to soil their rose- watcti attar, aed 
other perfumed oils at the coaling ghaut of the stetmer. 
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The handsomp niixicd palace of Nabob Cossim AK 
in the banqueting-hall of which was a ' deep trench, 
which used to be jSUed with rose-water when the Nabob 
and his friends -wore feasting there, ^ was also missed by 
us Our long-eherished wishes were gratified so far as 

to find Gbaziporo a large town finely situated upon an 
elevated bank/ and surrounded by luxuriant groves. It 
has a long wide street passing through neat-built 
bazars. The wares of the Aopkeepers were exposed in 
the stalls, and groups of men nearly blocked up the way 
— ^iSio evening being the busiest time of the day in an 
Indian city. The Eivi'oi)ean quarter is separated from 
the native town by gardens and fine turf-lauds, scattered 
with trees and bungalows. The cantonments are in the 
far vo^’tern extremity. 

Maha-Kosala, the ancient Hindoo name of tlie dis- 
trict in which Ghazipore is situated, is fertile in corn, 
pasture, and fruit trees, and its number of inhabitants 
to the square mile is 500 in the present day. Though 
an old town, mentioned in the Aycen Akbarry, Ghazi- 
porc possesses no interest from old associations, and has 
no remains of antiquity. In name, in foundation, and 
in population, it is a Mahomedan town. Ghazipore is 
the first large and important town that is mot with on 
the left hank of the Ganges in proceeding up from 
Hajmahl, and ij. isrthe lowest station of the North- 
Western Presidency. 

In Ghazipore sleeps Lord Comwallis. He had been 
aj^inted Govonjor-(S*ekioraI a s^nd time, and was pro- 
up tlio ^untry, when he fell sick on -the inad, 
at Gbaziporo. ' was his especiaKoiiimaAd, 
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ttot ‘ where the tree fell, there it should lie/~krid ^the 
Marquis, who had seen so many vicis<?itudes in the West 
and East, and who had narrowly escaped death at Yorh- 
town in America, and a grave on Iho banks of the 
Chesapeake, was buried at Ghazipoie, on the banks c^tho 
Ganges/ The monument over his remains, says Hober, 
‘is a costly building of fine freestone, of large proportions, 
solid masonry, and raised above the ground on a lofty 
and striking basement. But its pillars, instead of beauti- 
ful Coiinthian well-fluted, are of the meanest Dpric. 
Tliey are quite too dender for their height, and for the 
heavy entablature and cornice which re^t on tl)em. Th^ 
dome, instead of springing from nearly the same le\el 
with the roof of tlie surrounding portico, is raised ten 
feet higher on a most ugly mid unmeaning attic story.- 
The building is utterly unmeaning; it is neither a 
temple nor a tomb, neither has altar, Itatuc, nor insciip- 
tion. It is, in fact, a “ folly ^ of the some fiori, but 
far inoro<irabitious and costly than that which is built 
at Bairackpore, and it is vexatious to think that a tery 
handsome church “might have been and a hand- 
some marble hionumciit to Lord Cornwallis placed in its * 
interior, for a little more money than has been employed 
on a thing, which, if any foreigner saW, would afford 
«-nbjeet for mockery to all who read his travcl$^ at the 
exi)en|e of Anglo-Indian ideas of ardhitecture/ The 
young trees, spoken of by Heber, have grown high in 
our day, and the lofty 4 omb, in which rests the Governor 
who introduced the Pemanent Sotllci jtent, does n^t Iwk 
quite m ill from the river. 

9. 
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Ifex^ (lay wo reached Benaren — ^iho flag hoisted on 
the top of the minaret of Aurungzcbe’s mosque an- 
nouiu'od the arrival of the steamer to the population of 
that city, and the bridge of boatb allow ed us a pubsago 
to piweed on our way to Ghmm\ 

LPerehed on th(' crest of a limestone spur that rises to 
the height of loO feet abruptly from the edge of the 
stream, the fortress of Chunar loomed in tho distance, 
and gradually enlarged on the \iew, till, coining up and 
anchoiing before Ibe town, it unfolded itself in all itb 
massy proportions to our sight, fWoll may tlie Hindoos 
imagine the di/zy height of the locky eminence to be a 
seat of the Alraight\. In tho whole (tangetie \ulley, 
there is not another spot to bo compared wdth Chunar ; 
and its lofty I’ock, rising in a slip of open woodland 
washed by the GangON, could not have failed to attract 
the notice of tho sagacious Ifindoo 

Landed to see the fort, tit is t^upposed to have been 
originally built and resided in by some of tho Pal 
Rapdis of Bengal, and afterwards possessed by the 
rhundal kings of ancient Mahoba or modem Bundle- 
cund, from whoiil"'it has derived the nan>e of Chnndai^ 
Tip an easy slope commencing almost ft’om the 
ghaut we ascended to tho fort, which covers the crest 
and sides ^f the rock, and rises with ^ several Ruecesaive 
enclosuvcf? of walls alid towers, the lowest of which have 
their base wasliod by the Ganges, Tho she wd outline 
are very noble ; tho rook on which it stands is perfectly 
inv^ulated, and, ejther^'ifaturally or by art, bordered on 
every* aide by a very awful procipioe, flanlced,^whec^W 




The Fort of Chunar, ‘ 
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it has boon possible to obtain a salierit angle; ^tb 
towers, bartizans, and bastions of various %i3gts and 
sizes/ / It is told in Hindoo tradition that fort of 
Ghunar was built in one night by a giant, and is im- 
pregnable. There is as much truth in the former os in 
the latter, which has been tested and shaken manjr n 
time by Baber, Iloiiiayoon, Shere Shah, and the Eiigli«^. 
Ill its present state, tho fort retains little or none of its 
aneieiit Hindoo or Mussulman features. Tho ramparts 
are mounted with a good many cannon. To oheck^the 
ad\ance of an assaulting army, the fort is stored with 
great numbers of stone cylinders, much like garden 
rollers, to set tliein rolluig down the steep face of the 
liill upon the enciny. ^ 

The top of the rock forms a condderaJ)le and pretty, 
space, covered with fine grass, and scattered n^ith noble 
sj)readmg trees. The X)ath8 beautifill, and bungalows 
neat. TTarren Hastings fled here from Benares 
the Gheyto Sing insurrection, and wo were shown the 
house in which he lived* The military importifcrme 
of Chunar has parsed away, and it is occupied now 
chiefly by inVUids and *old w'eatlier^ateii * soldiers. 
Bishop Heber saw here an * European soldier who fought 
with Clive, and had no infirmity but deafness and dim ^ 
sight.' The view from tho ramparts is cxcellumt, and 
the i^rospect round Chunar bears that English <d[mraoter 
which reminds an invalid resident of 'sweet, swoet 
home^' There is a narrow and erdokod flight of steps 
descending flrpm the top <ai the rock^vmd ending in^a 
little 'pQst^^gate, that lets out itito the river* 
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feaid by ‘the giiide to be the work of an ancient Hindoo 
Bajah. The steamer lying in tho river appeared from 
the top to be diminished into a small low vessel, almost 
on' a level with the surface of the waters, and scarcely 
raising np its head. 

In the fortress of Ohunar is a state-prison in which 
Trimbukjep Danglia pined away his last days, hopeless 
of ever being able to give ‘a second slip to his enemies. 
He had been first kept in custody at the fortress of 
Tannah, near Bombay. But a Mahratta groom, who 
seems to have purposely taken service under the com- 
manding oflicer, became the instrument lo facilitate the 
means for his escape. Tlie stable where the groom used 
to attend his horse was immediately under the window 
of Trimbukjcc’s Ho paid more than usual at- 

tention to his steed, and indulged, while currying and 
cleaning the aniifLal, in the following Mahrvitta song : — 

‘ Behind the bush the bowmen hide, 

The horse beneath tho tree ; 

Whei'e shall I find a knight will ride 
The jungle paths with me ? 

There are fire-and -fifty, coursers there, 
And^our-and-flft}" men ; * ^ 

Whoii the fifty-fifth sliall mount his steed, 

Tfie Beccaii thrives again I ’ 

The dark, innuendos conveyed in the ballad fell unheeded 
upon the'^ars of the uninterested, and were understood 
only by .Triinhukj^, who was at last found ^io have 
disappeared from his dungeon, with both the grpom and 
horse the stable. Nearly in the sa^ manmr had 
Sbvajee made hi^ esefipe from the hands of Aurung^h© 
by cbncealing himself in a large basket of sweet-meats ; 
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and it is singular to remark that the history* of the 
Mahratta power is comprised between two escapeer*-ihat 
of Sevajee, which led to its foundation, and that of 
Trimbukjee, which led to its dissolution. The slippery 
Trimbulqee was caught a second time, and lodged in 
the fortress of Chunar. ‘lie is confined with great ^ 
strictness/ says Ileber, * having an European as well as 
a Sepoy guard, and never being trusted out of the sight 
of the sentries. E\ en his bed-chamber has three grated 
windows open into the ^emndah which serves as a 
guard-room. In other rcbpects he is well treated, Tias 
two largo and very airy apartments, a small biiildhig 
fitted up as a pagoda, and a little garden shaded with a 
pccpul-tree, which he has planted very prettily with 
balsams and other flowers. Four of his own servants 
aic allowed to attend him, but they are always searched 
befoio they quit or return to the for^ and must always 
be then* at night. lie is a little, lively, irritable-look- 
ing man,^ dressed, when I saw him, in a dirty cotton 
mantle, with a broad red border, thrown carelessly gvdlr 
his head and shoulders. I was introduced to him by 
Colonel Alexundei, and ho received mlS courteously, ob- 
serving that he himself was a Brahmin, and iif token of 
his brothoily regard, plucking some of his prettiest 
flowers for me. He then showed me his pagoda and 
garden, and after a few common-pldce cj^pre^sions of the 
pleasure I felt in seeing so celebrated a w^arrior, whicjli 
he answered by saying, with a itaugb, he should have beeit 
glad to make my acquaintance c&ftf Acrj, 1 made my bow 
and took leave. He has been now, I b^eve, five yefftrs in 
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pn'son, uiul scorns likely to remain tlicro duriri" life, or 
till his patron iind tool, Baja Bow, may lesson his power 
of doing mischief. Tie lias often offered 1o give seeurity 
to any amount for his good behaviour, luid to be(?omo a 
warmer friend lo tlic Company than he has ever been 
their enemy, hut his applications have been vain, lie 
attributes, I undorstaiid, their failure to Sir hjlphinstone, 
the Governor of Bombay, who is, ho says, “ his best 
friend, and his woi'st enemy,” the fail hful li-uslee of his 
estate, treating liis children with partmlal kindness, and 
interoslijig himself in the first instance to save his life, 
but resolutely fixed onjvecinng him in prison, and urging 
the Supjvnio Government to distrust all his jirotesta- 
tious. Ills life must n<»w be dismally monotonous and 
wearisome. Though a Brahmin of liigh caste, and so 
long a luinisler of slate and the commander of armies, 
he can iKuthca* wriie uui* read, and his whole ainuSerueut. 
consists in the ceremonies of his idolatry, his garden, 
and the gOtehip wliicli his servants pick up for him in 
the ,town of Chunar. Avarice seems at present his rul- 
ing passion. He is a very severe- inspector of his 
weekly accounts,'and one day set the wliolc garrison in 
an uproar about some ghee which he accused his 
khansamah of embezzling ; in short, he seems less in- 
terested with tlio favourabhr reports which he from time 
to time rpceivcfj; of ^lis family, than with the banking 
accounts by wliieh they are accompanied. Much as be 
is said to deserve hisi fate, as a murderer, an extortioner, 
and a grossly pei^urecFlnan, I hope I may bo allowod to 
pity fanfi.' 



Ancient Bnilding^ of Clntnar, i 

Proofs of the Hindoo of Chunar arc seen 

on the hif^hest point of the rock. They consist of an 
old Hindoo palace, wliich has a dome in tin' centre, and 
several vaulted apartments, wit li many rcjiiaiiis of carv- 
ing and paintnifv. Tlin.se elianihcrs are dark and low, 
boin^ ])nrpr)scly so built to exclude heat. On one side 
of this antupie palace is a loftier and more airy build- 
ing, with liandsome rooms and (arvc'd ojiol windows, 
whieli was formerly the residenee of the Mussulman 
govornoi-. There is an extraordinary wadi, ahoul fifteen 
feet In diameter, and sunk to a very gi eat depth hi the 
solid rock. The aneient lliudgo or MussidniUn statc- 
pi*isou is observed to con.sist of ibiii* small round boles, 
just largo enough for a man to pass through, and lead- 
ing to a subterraneiin dungeon, forty Avt, wjuare, without 
any light or air. In a small square court, entered by a 
rusty iron door in a laigged and anejent wall, and under 
an old oNC'rshadowAiig poepul-trcc, is a largo black 
marble .slab, which i.s said to h(' the spot Avhorc the 
Almighty is seated jicrsonally, l)iit invlsibl}", for nine 
hours of the day, .spending tluj othi'r three hours at 
Penares, driving which interval tlie^roek ceas(?s to be 
improgmddt* to an enemy. Tradition stales tfh is temple 
to eoutaiii ^a chest wdiieh cannot be* opened, unless the 
party opening it lose his hand — four thieves having so 
suffered once, iji an attempt on iW ^ 

From the fort wo \vont to the native town, which has 
houses all of stone, many of w'hitih are two-storied and 
verandahed. In the .shop^ wjre exposed very^fino 
black and red glazed eartlicuware, for which this* 
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place is famous. Cliunar is noted also for its finest 
tobacco. 

The rail from Chunar to Mirzaporc passes lliroiigli a 
■ rugged hilly and woody country. BabtJi* inciitioiis it 
to have been infested by the wild ehiphant, tiger, and 
rhinoceros. Now, tho region is haunted only by wolves, 
and,,iy^‘ rare instances, by bears. Alany of the quarries, 
\\-luch: iirom a rem(jte period have been worktHl for 
buildings at Ghazipore, Henares, Chunar, Alirzapore, 
and almost the wdudo neighbourh(»od, are seen in the 
x.rarigb ot* rocks along tho fool of wliich iho rail runs in a 
parallob They have been quarried for ages, and whole 
towns have been built of their stones, but still no sensi- 
ble diminution is marked in their size. 

Ileachod A'lirzai)ore. The long line of neat stoiic- 
ghauts covering a stoop bank, the vast number of richly- 
earvod tcmple*s ancLpagodas, tho handsome native houses, 
the elegant gardcJis and bungalows,^ and tho thick crowd 
of boats of all descriptions, present an api>carance of 
grandeur that rivals Benares, and indicates the opulence 
possessed by the largest and richest mart of traffic in 
.the Oejit^’e of Ilirtfloostan. Alirzapore has no ancient 
importance or reiiowm like Rajrnahal, Bhaugiilpore, 

. Alonghyr, Patna, Benares, but, excepting the last, it has 
eclipsed all the towns and cities in tho Gangetic valley. 
It is not ipciitiopcd the Ayeen Akbarry. Tieffen- 
thaler describes it as * a mart having two ghaut? giving 
access to the Ganges.’* It is kid down on Rennel’s map 
published in 1781j but^fot mentioned in the liocounts of 
' the nififrch of the Britfeji army from Buxar to 
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IVLirzapore has grown and prospered under English rule 
within the nioraory of living nmii, and us a mart of trade 
ranks next to the metropolis. Here is exposed for sale 
the corn, the cotton, and the dyes of oiic-sixth of India. 
Here, in the warehouses, are collected cloth-goods and 
m(',tals for the consumption of near fifty inillidnj8;of jaaen. 
Hero are manufactured various goods and tlie,.^he«f 
carpets. Hankers and merchants from all pprts of 
Iliudoostan and Central India arc located he^ro for 
business. The enterprising and thrifty Marw'arcc is 
attracicd here, and returns home a rich man! The 
Henguleo, too, is in this great field of speculution and 
competition. There is no town in India wdiich ha^s risen 
like ]\Iirzaporc purely from commercial causes, uncon- 
nected with religion or the auspices of royalty. Much as 
Mirzapore has grown and flourished, it is doStined to 
quadruple in populatipn, wealth, and»splendo\!r, on the 
opening of the rail to' liombay. 

L In Mirzapore is seen the most beautiful chovk of all 
Ijfin India. The large square is eiujlosod by ranges of 
high stone-buildiirgs, from Avhicli project elegant biil- 
conies overihanging the mai’kel -place on all stdes* 
There is also a superb ^erai From a noisonie tank, 
it has become a commodious accotuniodation for several 
hundred travellers, with towers at the corners, and a 
w^ell and shrubbery in tho centre. 'This has been built 
at the expense of a benevolent native lady. 

Four miles from Mirzapore is tho Temple of Binda- 
Hero, is seen the only. mstan(?4> of Kali in Ml 
who is the goddess of thugs and roBhers. 
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Her shrine is on the brow of a solitary hill, where 
murders were very conveniently committed without 
transpiring to the public. It is said, that ‘ 250 boats 
of river tlmgs, in crews of fifteen, used to ply between 
Benares and Calcutta, five months every year, under the 
pretence of conveying pilgrims — their victims* baclcAvas 
broken, and the corpse was thrown into the river.* 
From Mirzaporo to Allahabad, for an account of 
which the reader is referred to following pages. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tiik talc of our journey opens with all tlio pomp 
and circumstance of an Eastern romance. Our party • 
was comi)oscd of four, — dear reader. But/iustead. of 
the prince, the minister, the commander, and the 
nuirchant, you must he content with the less con- . 
spiciious characters of the doctor, the lawyer, the 
scholar, and the tradesman. All the charm of a ro- 
scmbhmcc lies onl}" yi tlie heginningk The storj' then 
professes to he something more serious than the tale of 
an Indian nurseiy, which induces the very opposite of' 
ivhat is aimed at here — to lielp the reader to Jceep 
awake to the interest of the scenes and sights about : 
him. * • 

Friday, the 19th of October, 1800, was thfc day 
ppinted for our departure. Crossing over to Ilowrahy ' 
wc engaged passage for Burdwan. The train started ■ 
at 10 A.M., and we fairly jiroccodedjoii our journey. 
Surely, our ancient Bhagirutli, who brought the Ganges 
from heaven, is not more entitled to the grateful re* 
mcmbrancc of posterity, thun iS^lthe gjithor of the 
way in India. 
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Travelling by the Eoil very much resembles mi- 
grating in one vast colony, or setting out together 
in a whole mo\ing town or caravan. Nothing unier 
this enormous load is ever tagged to the back of a 
locomotive, and yet wc were no sooner in motion than 
Calcutta, and the ITooghly, and Howrah, all began to 
recede away like the scenes in a Dissohing View. 

The first sight of a steamer no less amazed than 
alarmed the Burmese, who had u tradition that tljo 
capital of their empire would be safe, until a vessel 
should advance up the Iiiawady witlioul oars and ! 
Similarly docs the Hindoo look upon the Railway as a 
marvel and miiaolo — a no\el incarnation for the re- 
generation of Bharat-veish. 

The fondness of the Bengalee for an in-door life is 
proverbial, lie out- Johnsons Johnson in cockneyism. 
The Calcutta Bab30 sees in tho^Chitpoor Road the 
same ‘best highway in the wwld,' as did the gieat 
English Lexicographer in the Strand of Loudon. But 
• tbo Jong vista, that is opening from one end of the 
emp^ to the other, will, in a fc^v years, tempt him out- 
of-doors to move ifi a more extended orbit, to enlarge 
the circle' of his terrene acquaintance, to see variety in 
human nature, and to divert bis attention from the 
speciea^ Calcutta- wallah to the genus man. The fact 
has become patent, that which was achieved in months 
and d^ys is now accomplished in hoars and minutes, 
4hd fsolerity is as much the order of the day as security 
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have lealized the Pegasus of the Greek v or the Pukaiaj 
of the Hindoos. It has given tangibility and a type tp 
an airy nothfhg, and has 1 educed fancy to a matter-of- 
fact The introduction ol this gieat no^ city has silenced 
Burke’s lepio^ch, 'that if the English were to quit 
India, they ivould loa\c behind them no momoriol of 
ait 01 science worthy of a gicat and eiilightonod 
nation ’ 

^ From Howrah to Bally the journcj now-a-days is 
one of fi\e iiiinutcs In twice that time one roaches to 
S( larapoie The ne\t statioii is Chandeinagoro — ^thence 
to Chmsunli, and then on to Jlooghl} and Unggra^ 
The Danes, the Dutch, tlu ritnch, the l^ortugiicse, 
and the English, all settling at these iilcwcs m each 
othei’s neighbourhood, once piescnted the niiciocosm 
of Europe on the banks of the Ilooghly J 

All along the 10 id the iilligcs slill turn out to see 
the proguss of the tiaiu, and ga/o m ignoiant admira- 
tion it tho little uoild boino upon its back. / 

Nothing so tedious as a twieo-told ttilo-HOothip^ 
insipid as a iipcated di^h Tlie stoTj of ouV jouAtejr 
thorefoie, eofinincnced fiom Punilooa Once thefseat of 
a Hindoo R.ijah, ^hen it was foitifiod by a wull and 
tiench, fi\e miles in circumfcience, Pundooa isi^now a 
rural to'wn of half its former si/e. Fiom the fiJMn it is 
«een to pet‘p fiom amidst gioves, ihclurdfi, ajid gardend> 
surrounding it on all sides, and imparting to, 
pleasing sylvan charactci Traces of its anoion^fovtiS** 
cation are yet discernible at The 

feet biffh* arrests the eve from a louir wav otf. 
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the oldest of* all buildings in tlic plains of Lower 
Bengal, ^hich has defied the storms and rains of a 
tropical climate through 600 years. It is striking that 
more brick-work can resist the elements for such a 
long period. Thus btanding untouched by time, and 
uninjuied by thp leather, the tower is a hoary witness 
of the events of scvMul ages, [t lias seen the liso and 
fall of Dacca, Rajmahal, and Moorshedabad, and still 
exists. To this day the building is in a very good con- 
dition, and promises to outlive many more generations. 
Outward the surface of the tovv<*r has been overlaid 
with a thick crust of the hoai of ages. 

Puudooa is famous for the Battle of the Oow, 
fought in 1340, \.i). The biith of a long-denied luir 
to its llajuh had given otcasioii for a great 2 )ublic fete, 
There was a Jtorsiaii translator attached to the Ifindoo 
Court, who too wanted to i)artake.in the jubilee. But 
the Jcilling of a cow is indisi'cnsable to the making of a 
Mahoincdaii holiday. Living in a Hindoo town, the 
Mooi?sh(»e hesitated between the choice of beef steaks 
and the wratli of alien townsmen. In an evil moment, 
'his temptation gelting the better of hib 'Y)H iden^ . he 
decided to slay a eovv. Care w^as taken privately to 
bury the entrails and bones in an obscure part of thfe 
ttown. But very often does a trifle turn out to blow u^) 
a ^wrong-doer freiu the fancied security of his jrre- 
eantioDS. The slaughter of a cow was an extraordinary 
oocurrence in a comufunity of vegetarians and 
jj ^feist s. It did eseSpo the powerful olfactory 
Nothing was ever likely to be so littitj 
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pated, as that a pack of these quick-scented creatures 
should happen to be attracted to the spot, and, im- 
sodding tlie i^emains of the slaughtered aniuiul, hold 
tKclr nocturnal ca^lli^al, and thou lca\e exposed its 
bones and skull on the field. Next inoniing, when f///* 
and front ofjhf ojffmojLoo plainly told its lale, the 
whole town lose up to a man to demand vengeance. 
The new-born child, doomed unworthy to li\e with the 
blood of kiue upon his head, was first aaciifioed to 
appease the manes of the departed quadnipcd. The 
hue and cry then folhuved the Moonshee, who had*not 
roekoned upon his being oiltwittcd and betrayed .by 
jackals. Ilo appealed to the Kajah for protection. But ’ 
the enormity of liis crime left no hopes of mercy from 
ahy"\pmrter. Abandoned to his fate, the Ifoonshee 
gave the slip to his cncmios, and, eseainng to his kith 
and kin, kindh^d the Janies of a war, iwhich, raging for 
many years, at length tcrmniatod in tlu* downfall of the 
Hindoos. 

It is said the jdaee held out so long as the waters of 
a sacred tank possessed the virtue of lestoring life’ to 
tho fallen soldiers of the Hindoo garrison. But chanu 
was counteracted by charm. A live heifer •!** more 
venerated by the Hindoo thou the geds of his Triad. 
But in the shape of moat, it is highest alnmination. 
Tbo 4S>fosl(ftns, therefore, played the ofAbrowing 
in a steak ci beef, and defiling thereby the sanctity of 
the tank out of which their opponent drank. 
could the besieged Hindoos toueh a of its 
The spell was broken that had made them 
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and thirst staring them in the face, the screw of theii 
courage got loose, and they gave up the struggle.* 
This remarkable tank may yet be seen some 200 yards 
on the west of the town. Tlie site occupied by the 
present Railway station-house is on ^ho verj" spot oi 
the battle-field.. The spade of the workmen has struck 
upon many skulls and bones there beneath the turf. 
Politically, the siege of Pundooa was not less im- 
portaiit than the siege of mneient Illion or Lunka — 
though no rustic Ilomer or Valiniki has been qj|; pains 
to, commemorate the hapless end of a bovine Rhuggo- 
buttee. In truth it jwas a desporate struggle for the 
domination of race over race, and of religion over re- 
ligion, which ended in the comploto triumph of Islam 
over Hindooism. To this day, there exists a bitter 
antagonism between the two races at Pundooa, and one 
is apt to suppose ^hat the ghost qf the cow still haunts 
the place for its unavenged fate. 

The tower commemorates the victory of the Islamite. 
Th<i iron rod running up to its top is verily an antici- 
pation of Franklin^s discoverj^— though. Mahomedan 
credulity should regard it to have been tho 'tva/king-sfiek 
of Shah*Sufi, the hero of the war. Hard by is his tomb 
— an object of great sanctity to the Mussulmans of Lower 

♦ Many such itistaiiccs occur in the history of India, to simw how 
supei-sUtion hastened of the ancient Hjr^oo sovereignty. The 

fail of Balahbipoorfin ancient Saurashtra, was hastened by polluting 
with the blood of hine the sacred fomitaiu from which arose, at the 
sniumpus of ilajah SJUaditya, .the seven-headed horse Sei)taswa, 
|w]?ieh dra'MW the Car of. t&e to bear him tp battle. In a later age,’ 

.'AWopdo^n the pMebmted 

l^e^-pHbce of caused .th^- suriender of ‘this hn- 

l^^able fortaess. (Sea p6);. Tod’s voL , 
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Deiigdl. The mosque is a superb building, two hun- 
dred feet long, ^\illi sixty domes — ntiinbcr intended, 
perhaijs, to liiiro preserved un arithmetic corrospond- 
<1100 Mitli the thiee^coic llajahs who fell in the siege. 
The Pecr-phliin at Pundooa. is a large tank, forty 
feet dLnjj, and riOO jeais old. It has a’ pretty appear- 
ance ^\ith the luiiiod UHUuiharee'i and tombs studding 
its banks. The most lomarkablo tenant of this tank is 
a tamo alligator called Fatikhan, whicli has been taught 
to obey the call of a fakocr living upon the embifiik- 
moiits. On summons the monster shows himself upon 
the surfice, and kcc'ps floating for seveial minutes. 
To amuse tlie spectators, he is called to approach tho 
ghaut, and tin 11 ordered to make liis exit. But the 
animal is loath to dcpail, till a lowl or some other food 
is thrown to him, wlieii lie is <*ontout;to retire into thu 
d(*ptljs of the tank, i'his beats Fliny’s elephants danc- 
ing tlic ro2^<'-dancc, or tiuceii JhTcniceS Hon dining at 
lier labh* and licking her cheeks,* 


* nit* Mibmi.ih hlieodm Sun? InJ om* clij br*(*n amusiog Uft 
tho fi U'n Kvi liih volitli, sujntmjTiK fiom to atid 

bo'.lrulint? tin* aJli4?atois for an *»vcm'iioii 7 lur® in* h><f of j|l^e 
nlli^ lioiN 4int< 1 unilui to the luliihiluits ot Oodipoor, who 
wlien cilJi*a ‘fioiJi tin* AU^tv deep’ fur ItwO, anrl J liavt* often eX' 
I itf*d tht m l>3 throwing Hit nillikd Itl.tddt r, whirh tht* nicmsters 
gimJih room r»d, only to 0 aw iv in angi> diHaji^KtintiiirnC (<Jo|, 
lod, \ol. 1. ])Vge < 4 S.) <^ipaim \oii thirty iilligttort in 

a tnnk Diar Kuriaclup, wlio, at tlie call of ih^ tihccr, MnstanUy 
crept out of the water, and like ^ man> dogs lay in a si-*nii-C)FQTe at 
the f(>et of thejr ni lire .irl of lamintf and tiaining beafutsand 

,biids has been praetiised in fudia fioni a long tiatuiuity, Talkiujl'- 
'birds were comiijou in the age (jJ Mcutt,^lio a^^see a king to h<!d 
bis couucil m a jdach ffioru tvliich such buds arc to be carefi^^ re. 
ino\ed^ ancient Greek writers mention t)iat, in the festive prey 
Voi.. T * U> 
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The Punflooa of Bengal liistory is not to be con- 
founded with the Pniidoca under notice. The latter f 
seems to have either given its name to, or derived it 
from, tlio place \vli()re Sultan Shumsoodec]! Bcngara 
removed the scat of (jrovjornment iroiii Goiir in 1300, 
and where liis son and successor Seciiiider built a su- 
perb mosque in 1300 a.d. The two places flourished 
nearly at the same time.* 

Past hurrj ing on by Boinvhi, The mere glinqjse 
can gilt of its dense mass of buildings and huts is otiough 
to give an idea of its populous and thriving ehai’acter. 
Fifty years ago, no such rui*al prosperity met the eye 
of, the traveller passing through thcs(‘ rc'gions. Then 
' a brick-house darc'd not j)op up its liead in siicli an ob- 
scure provincial town. The well-doing burglua* was 
sure to liavc hetraved himsdf to tln^ dacoits. To this 

«>• c 

daj% the <‘ountry goiitlmnan does ,?K>t ncglcrit the pre- 
caution of fortifying liis lionso with a high wall, and 
nailing tlic doors of liis gate wdtli huge nails to resi^^t 

of tin* IIin(U»os, ‘tamo lions »ii(l j»aiitlior» foriuj'fl a jmrt of 
tlio i'liow lo wliii'li sinking bircU, and olliers mnarksilUe for Ihiiir 
ptiiinagf*, wtTo also inado to contriluito Hillini' on’ tri'es. which wore 
trunsjiorhAl on larp:c wajyjioiis, and iuorpaM'd tho variidy of the scejn*.' 
The inagpic jjlays.'in iinporlant part in the drama i»f the Itutuavali, na 
doHS the Stin-woh in tin* Uhaf^biit. Such wore Oi« puTdii* anni!!«t*- 
incntf'of iln^ "ho knew not anything of idolatry to adorn 

th<*ir ])r<K*t‘s.sions. Veryj)robalily it was from the Indians that the 
Homans boiTOW'cd jnany of their games in the (Mrens and Amphi- 
theatre. The wild-in'asl fights of llie Mogul emperors were Imt a re- 
vival of the niicient iriinloo di\ersions. To this day those iliversious 
survive iu the bulbul-ligV ts and rjun-%hts of our countrymen, in the 
teaching of pari’ota and DjAgpics to utter the names of Iladlia and - 
Krishna/ and in the wtitioijil mountaiins trees, and gardens, forming 
QL^part^of our nuptial proces^ons. 

'..C' * Sec Stewart’s History of Bengal. 
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the battering of the dhelye. The stidr-cases in his 
zenana are all made to end in trap-doors. On his roof* 
arc piles of stones k(‘pt in i*eadiness to crush the ma- 
rauder who might ATnlure to assail little garrison. 
Hut no man \^ow dares to defy the authority of hw. 
The humblest indi^'i(luai is no\\’"assuri;(l of protection 
by Iho Slate in the possession of what is (‘ai’uod by his 
diligence, or hoarded by his self-denial. There are fe>v 
subjects to which tlio ait(uilion of our provincial gentry 
is so ^urgently needed to be turned now as the sanita- 
tion of Iheir townships — a subject inq^oi’tant for its rcr 
sults in the physh^al history of a nation. The lapse of 
tliro(‘ thousand years has not suggested one improvo- 
ment on the ])rineiplcs of town-building laid dowir})y 
old Menu. Drainage there is none in the topoginphy 
of a Tiindoo town or village. The roads are men* foot- 
])a 1 hs, traversable aUthe b('st by a shigle draft bullock; 
Dowers and gardens are indeed important in rural 
housekoQping. Hut the axe slu»iild lo^'eI all that riots 
and rots— all that hinders ventilation, sunshine^ and 
evaporation. Tin? gloomy orchard is no longer wanted 
to shelter tlfe*]iouseholdor overtaken by dacoits^. Tanks ^ 
and ponds are the best features in an Indian village, ^ 
and llieir ghauts often f<wm tlui guycKSt scenes in m* vil-. 
lage life. Hut out of twenty such public reservoirs, 
fifteen arc mere ccss-pools which poison the -air pf tJie. 
village by their stench and malaria. ^ : 

It is remarkable in all Hindoo towns and villages to 
SCO the low'-castes occupy every where only the oujfslcirts 
and live in small low wigwams. The hatred of tHe an- 
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cieiit. Siulra is now bovno against tlie modern Bagdecs 
and Domes. To be at quits, the lJugdoes and Domes 
rclidiato upon tlieir aristo(u*atic neighbours by nightly 
tliel'ls and burglaries. They cainiol. but choose thus to 
live at the expense of the cojunimiity. • l>eprcdation 
naturally bceomes the vo<*atiou ol' lliuso who arc ex- 
cluded from all social intereourso aiid legitimate source 
of gaiij, and to whom no ineentivo is left for honourable 
distinction in society. Owing to tills bamdul oxeom- 
muiiicalion, crinuj lias beeomo norinal to low Hie in 
India., and gang-robbeuy prevalent from linu*s beyond 
tlie age of the Institules. The hereditary robber, too, 
deems to have his own pre-stige, and is slowlj weaned 
from the ancestral habits gniwii into a sc^eond nature. 
Though better days liavc dawncKl, and the gangs have 
been completely broken up, still llioro is many a stui’dy 
fellow who nei(her\Ugs, nor weuA^ei;, nor joins wood for 
liis livelihood, and who 1ms no ostensible means of living. 
Very often does such a chaj> luippon to be seen to smoke 
sqtial*iJiig before the doorway of his hut, and to cast 
wijstful glances at the passing train,’' wulh ‘a lurking 
‘devil in Ijis eye.' 

From Boinehi the w’ay lies through a fine open 
country, cyery inch of which is uiulor cultivation. On 
either hand the eye w'undcrs over one sheet of waving 
corn-fields*, and orchards, and gardens of plantain and 
sugar-cane. Here and there are little meadow's cnli- 
vciu'd by cattlo. NAir the horizon the prospect seems 
to 1)0^ ccloaed in gloomy junglcv But the traveller 
draws near, and is agreeably surprised to find it a nar- • 
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row lK?lt of villages teeming with po{)uIation. Tho 
scene is rcpeateil, and again does the seeming jungle 
turn out to be a thick mass of tlie habitations of men; 
and so on, the deception is carried for several miles in 
succession. 

■ 

Six miles intoiior to the right of the stafion-houso 
at Balha is Davipoor. The IvuH, to wJiom tlie village 
is indebted for its name', is a tierce Amazonian statue, 
s(‘ven leet liigli, and quit(3 terror-striking to tho be- 
holder. Tilt* opulent family of th(» Singheos have 
adorned their native village witli a lofty pagoda, ^hieli 
is much to tho credit of tlie rural masons. Fron\ the 
Hail tlic crest of this tomple is faintly d<‘scned near 
(ho horizon." Personally to us the place shall always 
bo memorable for a cobra eating up a whole big cat. 

Tho locomotive quiekojis in its pace by the turn of 
a ])eg .siiniiarly to the hors(» of the Jiidian in iScbeher- 
zade^s (ah' ; and it goes on and on quite ‘ like a pawing 
steed.' Passed Manuircrjr — a ])vet(j ^villag (^ with many^ 
brick buildings, and a ?\x\o }iu1)orntfifn, or nine-piiiijaelod 
IFindoo tenqde. . Tho beautiful country, tlie invigor- 
ating air, tJi« rich prospect of cultivation f>r miles, tlvet 
rapid succession of villages, the innunnuablo Itanks and 
fisli-ponds, tho swarming population, and tho numerous 
monumonts of art and industry jieculiar to* Indian so- 
ciety, toll the traveller that lio lu«s entered ,tlie district 
of liurdwaii — Hie district which for salubrity, fertility, 
populousuoss, wealth, and civilizf^tion, is the most re- 
puted in Hcngal. Hard wan, ••BisJjcjipoor, and Beer- 
blioom,. were the throe great Hindoo Bajd omy^n the 
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(tract popiilai'ly known under tlie name of Ilaur. That 
of Jiurdwau lias alone survived, and is contemplated 
with a far deeper interest than tlio other two. Though 
sacked and pillaged many a lime, the industry, intelli- 
gence, and number oi‘ its people, liave ajs often covered 
the fjic(^ of the land with wealth. Nowlicre in our pro- 
vince is ancient eapilal so mucli hoarded. Out of the 
wealtli annually created by ils population, Bnrdwaii 
pays the largest revenue of all the zillahs in Bengal. 
The Banka, winding in st'rpentiin* meanders, adds that 
‘babbling brook’ to ‘ tlio jiomp of g,ro\es’ and ‘ tlie 
garniture of iields,’ which eomplt'les the cliarming 
variety of this well-known tracd. The grand Ihdlway 
viaduct, liulf a. mile long, is an archit(‘etural wonder in 
the valley of the Damoodur. It is a bridle (mrbing 
that river notoriou.s Ibr its impetuosity.* Our journey 

* Ilanlly iuiy rcjnlcr nenU to !><• informed of iho sudden tt» 
whkdi (h« l> .■'idijcc? diirinj^ (h** juh’iodic Urn* of (he 

inorit ^(•ver^' iiiuiulntiouM'^inTifiitvd w;i.s in 18211. when thi^ rivtT rose 
liigrhor t*vi*r it 1 j;u 1 dom* iii ilu* r«‘oolI<*L'tion of llie oUItMt itihiiliiU 
ant, ay.<i ovrllowfd th«‘ counlry for mam milos. All tho ornlHvnk- 
mentrt \van> (»viTloe]M'd and carried »n\ay, and si*iirceJy a trace (d‘ 
them vvas l» f(. In many places the face of ‘ tlio country A^as cn- 
^irely cbaiijrfd.. 'J'lic sit«“? of lint* vniajtcs, tank^, ainl vgnMeti^, -wcivi 
converted ii|to a level ]>Iaiti of saml. The ground on which the. crops 
stood became a de^i'rl in a few hour>, and unfit for fiUiirc cailrivutioii 
^)y the sand with which it wa‘< overlaid. been five of 

Axalcr iu the s|reeis of Ihirdwaii. The (hirri, Uaima, and l>aVfioodur 

I wi-re united, and a sheet, of water, more than (> miles in hreadth, and 
or \ feet in depth, tloweitover the coimlry eastward towards Oiilna, 
and ayross the Uooghl^'. 'fJio devastation wa.s ovcVwhelmiug, and the 
toss of lives was nf>l much h-rs than the loss of property. In many 
places the inhabiUxiits were carried otf, a few only being Saved l»y 
floating on the roofs of iHils, or perching upon trees. Those tliat • 
o^sc^t^Ir•d thus, e,s(*aped only wWi their lives. Ih that inuiidafion, a 
good-sizwl pinnace through the SooU.«ftgi*r bazar. Cihinsurah 

iijrjl^ CWuderuagorc were laidUiulcr water. A rvt or car had lloated 
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for tlio day now neared its end, and all eyes were turned 
^to greet the view of* Bardmui, In a little time the 
.-^iglit of distant stec'ples and temples made itself wel- 
come to the travellers, and before the little second-hand 
of a watch had^ thrice gone the round of its circle, wo 
alighted on the classic soil of Burdwan. Soondra had 
accomplished a journov of six months in six days, we 
have accomplished a journey of three days in three 
hours — a proof of scieiiec rivalling the speed of the 
poef/s fancy. 

Ih'iivollors have hardly done justice to Bui dwan, th^j 
i-oality of wliich exceeds alltluit is ehant(‘d in balljul or 
sung. In all direct ions the scenmy fully j usti Hcs its an- 
cient poetical appellation of Ivoosumapoor, or the city 
of Flora. The very walks leading to the town liol 
through a succession of groves, orchards, gardens, and! 
flowor-pots ; and BUarutclmnder’s • 

Burdjrat}^ maha nihan *■ 

« Choic ile hi la, poospho ban 
is true to the very letter. I'ho tanks on all sido§, and 
the constant processions of womeji, willi pitchers of 
water on tlioir waists, fully realize the gliau^-scoiio of 
that poet. ^ There was a thin cloud over the sky, and 
the murky day, and the gentle breaths <^f air, well 
chimed with ike softest, landscapes and the softest re- 
collections. "^I'ho Banka HqWs its crj’stal stream right 

down to Calcutta, and strandod at 1^^ jOflaiut which has since been 
called tilts lluL-tbUali gliaul. Tbo system, maintained for 

many years at aigi-oat cast, has b<?eil ••haiWonod, and the ixnujtiy ial 
left to bo raiiWid l>y a aitlinj? proeeus. No so^i^a rise ha.s tah^iv place 
since tlic^ereetioxi of the Hail way. ■ 
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tlmmgh llic town. TKhagli its bod now is almost a 
mere waste of sand, the plkce is not a whit less poetical 
without the Naiades. \ 

Place aids tlio effect of TOotiy, and' in Burdwan we 
go back in imagination tfi ttbe days of Biddya and 
Soondra, and tliiiik more of VAd Ik'O'siiigha than of the 
present Slahiirajah. Tlio man who can feel no emo- 
tions in the scene of tliolr adventures and the land of 
Noor Jell all’s sojourn — who can ignore the place, the 
name of 'svhicli is associated with thelvobi-kiiii-kiin, and 
the (?arly anecdotes of Uannnoliun Hoy, must thank his 
star^ to have not a grain of romance or enthusiasm in his 
coTn{)ositiou. Tlui lovo-adventnres of Biddya and S(»ondra 
'have ail tlic improbability of fi(;tion mingled with tho 
truth of fact — all the romance of Mojunu and Leila, 
with the ^f Bloisa and^Abplard. But the liaimi 

is told ivith a rake ; and Blui- 

rutcluiiidcr’s Biddya, and (Halidas’ /Vacontola, are beings 
of antipodal difference. "Wilt t}ici*‘ express in one 
says Goethe, " the bloom of tli^^^ %ing and the 
fruit of the Autumn— all tln^, atiractc|' entrances— 
«11 that feeds and satLsties-^he ireavl^ii 
Earth? *1' name thee, Sa^biitola ! — done.’* 
By the side of tho pure tjfiuX giiilclesi|* S^twQntola, how* *. 

little there* i6 of ilie platbnic, and hoVy’ 

/ ^ . 

* This hasil*€M*n pift^iTifo rhyrui' bv Pi‘ofp«sor jfA^astwick, and cited 

by Prt)f(»ssor Moniei- Wlniiinis/ii bis recent 
Sacontola. y v* - 

‘ Woiildst tbou tlic young icAr'a ]»lof!jKojJi8 and ttie itsdecihic, •> 

Ar^J all by wldj;b fbc; 

Wouldjjli thoii the e:u#ii^j(?id‘ heaven in one fjo^^'U^mecowbiiio ? 

I nuttitf tiiee, 0 Sacoatola 1 and all at once is said.V- 
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prafjtical, iu tlie chai actor of Biddya. The poet ought 
to have been aware that * drapery is more allmdiig than 
.exposure, and that the iinagination is more powerfully . 
moved by delicate liinls than by gross descriptions/ 
I[o lias made Bjddyii to sif for the jjicture of a modern 
lady of Bengal, and has taken no pains lo sustain her 
character by high sentiments becoming an ^u^coraplishcd 
pi'inccss. Ilis tale has all the inebriating lusciousnoss 
of the grape, and is therefore eagerly drunk in by the 
iiiultitndo. But the poison swallowed is in no long time . 
rejected with a nausea. 

By the learned native public of Bengal the story of 
B^dyii and Soondra is thought to be without an iota, of 
truxh in it. The talc was nndortakc'ii at tlie nnpiest of:’ 
the of Kislinagiu*, to level a sciuib at the rival 

house bf.Burdwaii, witli all the spice of romantic in- 
terest. lii\t the Vc'rcMH^se no more iiTsisl. on the fact of 
Juliet’s stoiy, than tlo the Biir(h\’aJiese cling to the 
laomory (|f Biddya, ami embalm it in their household 
<traditioiis* They show in Verona Juliet’s tomb in a*; 
wild and desolate garden, attached to a eon vent.* In 
Burdwau th^y*show you the site ot* Biddya’s house, her 
favourite pond, and the Kali of lier father’s household. 


' * * 1 hsive betm ov^jr Verona., 'Hn* uinpliitlM'atrt* is tv'onderfu] — 
heiits t'voii (Greece. Of Ibe truth of .liilii'V.s >tory, tlu-y Rt*ej:u Ojuucjous 
to :i degfeo, in.^hsting on tho f;ict, giviOir :i luid rfiowing a 

loinl). It is a phiiii, open, nud partly tleoayeJ sniXTophtiglis, withr 
withered leaves in il, in a wild aiul desolate conventual garden, onoe^ 
Ji. ct'.metery, now ruir^cd to the very gi*ave>. .I’he situation struck me 
•as very appropriate to the leg<*iid, be)ti]j^ blMited as then* love. 1 
have brought away a few pieces of gianile, lo my daughter and 
]»y iVec. 9, ISlti. * • 
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BlddyapotUiy or ' tlie local habitation ’ of Biddya, is 
first of all i)oiiitod. out to give the lie to the oinuion of 
h(T being a myth. ‘There is now nothing more of this 
jn'ccious abode, than a trace of some rubbish, fully 
doubtful, but looking sufficnenily antique. Near it, on 
a spot, are .sho\yii th(‘ fadc'd niarks of some ancient ex- 
cavation, said to iiulicato the subterranean passiTage 
through which Koondra used to lufiko his way iyrognito 
into tlio ('hambors of the prim-css. Further on a little 
gap in the earth is i)rotoud(‘d to be one of the mouths 
of that famous passag(\ The jdace has silted up, and 
paddy is grown, Avhero the priii(-t*.ss ‘ lived, and moved, 
and had lu‘,r b('ing.' Tin* whert^abouts of the other 
mouth is quite unknown ; and to the r(\grei of all In- 
dian Cavalicrfif the site of irocra’s cottnge is beyond all 
possibility of id«utiti(;atiou. 

Certainly, tin? vulnerable point in Bl}arutehunder^s 
tale is that about tin' subterranean passage. In this 
secptical age it is at once re<*kone(l among the. cr/rt/e/Y/i-, 
nartrs, and exclaimed at by the reader, ‘ Wh'll, mole, 
eoulds’t thou work the earth so fast.* Tradition may 
point out its local situ, and allude to its'lcycnl existence 
three hundred years ago, when Tlajah Maun Sing, i]i 
hist vice-regal tour through Bengal, stopped at Burdwan, 
and \isited the i-cnnarkabh* tunnel. The practieableness 
of its excentiow may receive a countenance from the 
mining operations ut Itunecgiiiigo, and the caves of El- 
lora and Elephant/ may remove every doubt ns to the 
erfgineering skiU the ancient Hindoos. JBiit a tunnel, 
howfiver common now, was an extraordinary •undertake 
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iiig ill that ago. Unless we eliosc to regal'd that lovers' 
fet\ts are iiiimcles. to men of sober-mindediicss, there 
sliouhl bo no hesitation as to the subtorraiioaii passage 
through which Soondra carried on his stealthy inter- 
views with tlio jprincess, having existed move in the 
imagination of the poet than in reality.., 
sj The Maun-mrrohttr is next shown. Tt is said to 
have b(^;n used by the princess for her ablutions. Once, 
it seems to liuvo been a splendid tank, but. is now' a 
shallow' piece of water, divided by flu' (iiaiid Trunk 
road into two sections. The surface forms a eharimnji 
bed of the Indian lily. In one ditision, tlio flow'ors- 
arc W'hilo, in the other violet — making js pleasing coii- 
• trust by their variety. The bee bo\c*rs and hums his 
ditty over the flow'ers. l>olh the lily and the hoe arc in 
harmony with the soft reminiscences otrthe spot. But 
from Biddyapotta to the llaim-siiiTohar the distance i^f 
more than a mile. Uiflcss Boersing’.s palace had covered 
.all this spyce, the identity of that tank is very much to 
bo doubled. The name of the tank is also sighiflciant 
of its origin from Raja 5 Iaun, who may have left it to 
denote the bc*imtie('nce of liis administration. 

The third ])roof is furnished by the ynfahan, wdiitliet* 
Soondra had been led for execution. The site of that 
spot was identified by the sedf-same Kali, at w'fioso altar 
that Prince was to Inive been iinhioh^tcd. She now^ 
bears the name of Doorlubba Thacreeu, from the place ' 
of her abode. Situated in the open wild lonely fields — • " 
where ijt is little frequented by nmn, aivl liaunted 
Were by ghosts and apparitions, the spot beat's 
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trutli of tlie poet’s description. The image is of a small 
size, carvtjd out on a slab of stone. Undorneatli the 
figure is an obsolete inscription, whioh sufficiently ex- 
culpates it- from being a sculptural fraud and forgery of 
a recent date. Tt also serves to lend a colour of truth to 

c 

her proleiisions of being as old as Beersingha. — and the 
hona fide goddess, who has eaten the poqjali of that 
Itajalf, received the votive oflerings of Biddya, and 
heard the prayers of Soondra. If really such, she ought 
herself tf) act as the umpire bctwcfm those beiugs and 
the seeptles of the nineteenth century. 

t No decisive couelnsion can be arrived at- jjs to the 
truth or fietitiousnoss of Bharutehunder^s tale — ‘much 
may he said on both sidevs of the question.’ Bui to save 
trouble, grant that Biddya was a chara.(;ter of lustorie 
uuthontloify. ITcr cpoeli, then, may b(' fixed somewhere 
lie! ween the oig^ith and eleventh iHUiturios— a period 
tallying with that, during which Vhe Chola Princes lield 
powerful .sovereignty in Ponthern India, and had their 
capital* at Kanchipoor or modern Con joveram, wlieneo 
ftSoqadra came. There was in that age a eonsidorahle 
inteiv<nirse between the Coromand<3l CoaiRfrand the Gan- 
getic v/dley. It is mentionotl in the Poriplus that ‘large 
vessels crossed tlio Bay of Bengal to tlie mouth of the 
Ganges.’* Tii the days of Asoca, voyages were made 
across tKc Bay^from Ceylon in seven days — such as tlie 
nxodom mail steamers j)erform now, Soondra may have 
come up in a olimier ves.scl of his time— ‘■there is at 
kast some truth tte speed of his journey. ^Beersingli 
ina^ihave belonged to a collateralbraueb of the ancient' 
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G uiiga-vansa Ilajahs. The iieigliboiiriilg; Rajali of 
liisliciipoor traces back his ancestry for a thousand 
years. 

Gld Burdwan is now called the Nuhohhaut, Here 
flourished the ancient Hindoo llujahs. Hero ruled the 
]\Iussu]niau Chiefs. Here ciieainped the Rajahs Maim 
Sing and Toder Mull. Here was Mocooiidoram’s house. 
Jlcre Aisecin Oosliuuii built a mosque — and lievo was 
paid down to Jiim by the English tlio purcliase-inoney 
of ‘Sutanatty, Govindpore, and Culicottuh.* Hardly a 
relic exists <jf tlieso times, v/ 

Sliero Afkun, the mightiest name in the anmils-op 
sporfsinaiishij), whose j)ugilislic victory over an cnor- . 
nious tiger is a recorded fact in Mogul history, u fact 
throwing Gordon Cuniniinginto tlie shade, — lies buried 
lien*, fur away from the place of liis birth in Turkomania. 
J\('\('r was the poet’s decree — lluit ‘ iiifiie but the brave 
deserves the lair * — nfore remarkably ex(*mplifidd Ulan 
in the insjauce of Sliere Afkun, whoso most extraordi-,. 
nary bravery liad been rewarded with llie luiiid of ^tho 
most extj*aortliiiary •b<Jiuity of the age — the luliiro ^poi* 
Jehaii. • • _ • ' 

The Sivalaya in old Burdwan coiisists of 1^8 tem- 
ples, in two largo amphitlieutrical circles, one within the 
other. Thopld Ra jburec is at this place. There is an 
impression that large hoards of inhiioy arc buried in * 
this house. Tho exact S 2 )ot, however, is unknown. A 
predecessor of the present Rajah In^l atteini^ted to dig 
up tho hoaVds. But only w'asj)s,Tl:ior}!iOts, and serpoifts 
issued frpm the earth.. Tliis is giving but anothei^*Yer-? 
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sioii to llic old story of the U)nrrowiiig’ ants ’ of Iterod- 
otus, and the ‘llamakars^ or gold-makers of Menu. 
The 'diggings’ in Bengal arc not less terrible than 
in California. Nothing less than Ihe Rajah’s life ap- 
peased the Yaeslui guarding the treasuijes. The danger 
a/tlcnding the e^ceavalion lui.s deterred from all further 
op('rations of the kind. 

Beersinglui’s line has become extinct for several 
generations. ’Fhc ])r(»scnt family is said to be descended 
from an emigrant mendiant of Ijahore. Though with- 
out any rolalionslii]) with the i)rcccding line, the present 
family, it is told, b>ng smarted under Bbaratchundor’s 
keen and brilliant satire. It was strictly hnbidden for 
many years to be enacted on a festival in any ))art of 
their Rajdoin. 

The Maharajah is all in all in Bimhvan. ITe is the 
oldest and wcaltlViest Zemindar in Bengah and keeps a 
state resembling that of a petty sovereign. Ilis man- 
sion is a palatial building, and superbly adorned with 
nuVrors and chandeliers. His sunnm'r-houso is deco- 
rated with a regal .sjdcndour. He possess(‘S a vast store 
of gold^.aiid silver plate, a rich wardrobe\)f shawls, bro- 
cades, and jewelhuy. These are displayed to lend a. 
princely magniticenco to his birth-day balls and ban- 
quets. His Highness has a large stable of horses and 
elephants, an e.Tceellent daiiy% and aviary. The favourite 
amusements of the present Rajah arc architecture and 
gardening. Ho is /axed for carrying them to nu excess, 
fte .appointed fert^iitects of his household are employed 
» thrjfilighout the year in building an^ rebiiiMing ; the 
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upbolstcTcrs ill funusliiiig and re-funiitilung ; and the 
songsters in giving new versions and cadences to their 
songs. The Khefrya of Menu is an extinct animal like 
the Mammoth. On this sid(^ of Btnigal, liowover, the 
species is boasted to be p('ii)etuuted by llie proj)rietor to 
the rich estates of Burdwau. 

Half the town appears to be covered by tanks. 
The largest of them, Knstoshair, is almost an artificial 
lakelet. Two women once sw'am across this tank— 
neither for love nor lucre- but betting only a seef of 
confectionery. They iniglit have llirowu the gauntlet 
to old r4('ander. The high (‘uibaiikmoiits of the tank 
look like the ranijiarts <tf a forlre^s, — the ini»re so for 
being mounted with a pair of guns, though to all ap- 
pearance they arc as obsolete as tlu* old lijiglish alphabet. 

Tn the evening to the J)i/k 7 ioo,saJjf//tf / — a pleai?ant 
lounge. The priiieipi^l attraction in it is the menagerie.. 
The pair of lions thert^ staggois the orl]io(Tox Hindoo 
in his belief of the unity of the king of the forest. ^ In 
Brahminical zoology, the species lion has no mate and 
mi dlipli cation.^ He is a singh* and solitary animal in 
the creation. But instead (»f one, the nnriibeV found 
lun’e is dual — a male and a female. From dual the 
beasts have made tln'insclves into pluial, h}’ nmltiplying 
young ones soini* half a. dozmi in Jiiimhcr. 'Hie lion 
also is an invisible creature according to the Boorans. 
But the old fellow is so great an aiislociat, ns, to make 
•himself something more' than Micr.^ly visible to the 
human eye, by spouting urine at tlic crowds of specta- 
tors gathered to disturb his imperial humour. |rhc 
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brutes pairocl to^yctlicr, ure observed to dally for twenty- 
four hours — quite in tlie fashit)n of Oriental kings--- 
making tlicir day live long in ooiifinement. No god- 
dess rid(‘s upon Ihoin to bless the vision of a Sacto. 
Nothing like a praetical contradiction 'to tlio lidlaeics 
of priestcraft. ‘ Tlie outlandisli lion betrays the foreign 
origin of Doorga, wlio is probably a modified type of 
the Egyptian Ken — borrowed in the days of ancient 
Tndo-Egyptiari inltTcoursc, and adopted by J\)oranic 
idokitry to countera(*t tlie prevalcuco of lluddhisin. 

More than half the income of the Maliarajah appears 
to ho expended upon Deralffijas, or institutions of idola- 
try, made the modi uni of eharity to the poor. In this 
way is squandered nearly one- tenth of the annual in- 
come of the Hindoos in Jlengal. Hut the nation is iin- 
‘bibing more eularg(’d stmtiments of benevolence; and 
TTiruloo phihiiithropy and public spirit, hitherto confined 
to r('lieviri^ only the physical wants of individuals, 
have begun to endow schools and colleges, afid ‘trans- 
mute money into mind.’ There is to come a time, Avlien 
idols shall disappear Iroin the laud, and the lapse of idol 
trusts sfiall form a imzzh) to jurists and legislators. 
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OHobev^Wt . — LiiFTPairdwan loi* Raiicog'uiJO'o. Tlic 
(rain goois on ciircoring upon tin' i(‘n*ii-(irina as nuM'rily 
as doos a sl)ip upon tlu* soa. In i1, a llimloo is apt to' 
Ibol tlio prophct'ies uf tlic sagt' n'rlficd in tlio Rail- 
riding upon which luis arrived the Ivulkoo A\utur of 
' his yiiastcTS, lor llio rcgciK'ralioii nl' tlic world. 

Little or no change as yet in the scenery about us. 
The same vogot alien, the saim* paddy-fields, the sarno- 
siigar-oano planlalioiri, tlie same tope.? of lmnjboo.s and 
mangoes, and tie' same dark busIiy villagt's fringing 
tin* horizon, inet't the <'yo in all directions. Tlie botany 
of Ilardwau liardly exhibits any dilleroiieo Ironi* the 
botany of ll(»uglily or C-alcatla. .Hat the atmosjilioro 
at once tells'a?; b!»{cing, and cool, and free frmj^i damp. 
'I'ho soil, loo, show.s a pai tial cliaiigo — Ibo .«oft allaviinn 
bas bt'gun to ceaw*, and in its place ticciirs tbe gravelly 

h'titihiw, Tlie coant rv is no move a (h'ad flat, it has 

* • 

begun to rj^^e, and the surface is broken in those slight 
imdu]aiioii.s tluit indicate (lie iirsi and fartliest corn* 

. luenccmonL of the l'ai--oll' hills. * 

The track of our progress then layrfcirting t^,o<Tge 
of tlio district of Bcorbhconi — the muUo hhooniee of- the 

• i 
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uncioiit Ilinclfiros. Maiikur is yet an insi^uittcant town, 
and Pancegliur still more poor- looking. Lying thus 
far ill tlie interior, these places wwe once ‘out of ' hu- 
manity’s reach.’ This was, when a journey to these fal* 
away, and almost I herinelically-sealed, regions, exposed 
tlio trav(‘ller lo^ * disastrous chances’ and ‘ moving acci- 
dents’ — to the pi'rils of tlie Chary hdis of wild heasfs, or« 
to the Scylla of thugs and marauders. AVay-faring 
was then incvital)lt‘ from way-laying. lligliAvaymcn 
in squads infested tlie ]-oad>, and liad their a])]K>intcd 
liaiilits to lie in W'ail, s|)rlng upon a stray and benight ed 
pedcslihni, and lling his warm corpse into a neighboiir- 
ing tank or roadside jungle. The very men of the 
police, in those days, laid aside their di:lii\s after dark, 
Hiid^ctcjd as banditti. J>ut, under tlie auspices of the 
Railf towms and cities arc sinanging nj) amidst the 
desert and iqion the rock, -and sivuu ity of life and pro- 
perty is jiervading tli(‘ haigth and’breadlh of the land. 
Less danger now befalls a man on tlie road than what 
thrcidcMied him within his own dolors in tlui early part 
of tho century. Uercides of x.hl luined only the course 
of u river. Tlu' Hail turns tlie courscf^ 6i men, mer- 
chandise, and mind, all into new clianiuks. ‘ Of all 
inventions,’ says Jlacaulay, ‘ llie alphabet and tho 
printing pies.> alone excepted, ilioso inventions which 
abridge distaiu'(‘,liave done in«)st for (lie civilization of 
^»ur species, kvery imjn'ovenient of the means of loco- 
molioju bciietits niavkind morally and intelloctually, as 
well niateriayy/ anfi not- only facilitates tho inter- 
chan^ "of tlio various productions of nature and art, 
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but funds to rt'inovo nntioiial and p7‘ovincli)l antipathies, 
and. to bind togctlioi* all the branches of the great 
human family.* 

Beyond raneegliur, the district bt gins to .savour of* 
the jungle. The traveller luue ent(‘rs upon a new 
order of things, and nieet.s witli a new regime in nature. 
First froni the damp, aJid tlien from the dry, ho has 
now attained a region whicli is d(‘cidodly sterile. No 
luxuriant vegetation to denote a soft locallly — no other 
tree of an alluvial soil than a ftnv straggling ])alms. 
The magnifiocnt banyan, and the gran'fiil eocoa. Iiavi* 
long bidden tlieir adieu, aJid now lag far —far bedwnd. 
Tlie transition is great fnun ferlilily io ariditj". The 
soil, Ijard and kunl:<‘r]y, and of a reddish tinge, de- 
noting the presence of iron, is <'ovcied cliudly with low 
jungles and thin stunled (v»])sewood. 1di<* ground is 
broken into deepeu* uiiflulations tban^beforr' — appearing 
billowy with enonnoiis (*ar(by waves, here leaving 11 
hollow, luid t1icr(' forming a sw(>ll wirh a. magnificent 
swee]|i. • 

To carry on tlie’road in a level, they have cut through 
onoof these* Savelis or elevations, to the depth pf thirty- • 
six feet, and amih' in length. 1 1 is a sLiipeudous work. 
On the right of lliis cutting is a gloomy ti*adt of jungles 
extending to ih(' Uajmalial llilLs. In the heart of this 
desolate region is a romantic s[)ot’ wlwrcin the Shivite 
Bnilimhis liavt* planted the lliffjff of Byjnath—dogging 
in the'Steps of the Biuldhists to <^ust them from even 
their mountain -fastnesses. The god vkis being bjoiTght 
from Oallasa by Ravana on his shouklors, to act*as the 
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giL-irdian deify of Limka. But ho itssiimed an iiiimove- 
abl<* pondcroaiity by coming in contact with the eartli 
when laid down by Ravami to relieve hirnsedf from tlu; 
hands of"^^lruna, who had entered his stomach tooxcit(‘ 
- the action of lus kidneys, that he ma>\bc neoessiliited 
to drop the god,, and disappointed of his promised do- 
liveramre. Tlius put up, Byjnatli has become a famous 
]jilgi*iiiiage. Ilis prc'sciiL shrine is three hundred years 
old, and a mile in (•ircamferonct'. The god must be 
content only witli our distant salutations. 

Out of the cut, the eje meets tt)waids the horizon a 
faint blue w'uvy streak, whi(*h is a perfect novelty to a 
.Ditcher. jSSoon llie diiri and indistinct outline assumes 
jhe tangible form of detached .-Hpurs, and the ioweriiig 
Chutnu and Beluirinath cdearly stand out iu view — a 
welcome sight to him ‘who long hath Imimi in i)opuloits 
cities pent.’ The land here is ‘KiO lec't liigluu* than tlu‘ 
level of flic sea, and tlie two s]>iirs are lliro\Mi likt' 
two ouf-hcouts, to anno’'mc(» the begin nijig* of tlio biil.'^. 

• From Khyrasole comiiience those coal-lKds. sslncli, say 
the Hindoos, are vestigow of tln*iiOdarul Rajah’s Yu gy a. 
'By far iporc rational llian this, is tlie \a Ksjun of the 
African Ihirot sees, iu whose .opinion etjae'- are ‘stones 
that hum.' Near Sliiguriin, tlie plieuomeii' u of a j^et- 
rilied foj'ost roads a more vahialjlc* led are npojii the 
fonnulioii (jf oui plauef, than all the co^niogony of 
Menu, Ranecfjinujc is then announced ; — and as ojk? 
stands with lus lieaU projected out of tJio train, the 
infant, town bursts on the sight froih out ati of^en and 
ext&i:^lve plaiu,^ with its wlHte-fehoeuing edifices, the 
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towerlug cliimneys of its eollicricsj and’ the clustering 
huts of its bazar — looking like a garden in a wilder- 
ness, and throwing a lustre over the lonely valley of the 
Dnniooder. 

From the iipighbourhood of the sea, the Rtiil has ’ 
transported a wliole town of men and inevehundise, and 
sol it down at the fool of the liills. The iron-horso also 
snorts as it goes, and shiokens its pace in sight of the 
terminus of its journey. On aiTival, it is imsaddl(‘d 
IroTii its fetters, washed and groomed, and then led 
iiNA'iiy to 3*cst for fnish work on the morrow. 

No comfortahle lodgings are j'ot ])roeurable at lla- 
neogungo. TIni project of a staging eainvansorai here 
might he a profitable s]H enlation, considering the large 
tide of men that pass through this gateway of Be 3 )gal. * 
To an nntravelled Oalentta Baboo, Ibis want of noconj- 
modation is a serious slmn])Iing-b]o(‘k*iii the path of his 
jourjiej'. True, then* is (lie Railway TFotel. But a 
native ni;iy read Bacon and Slujve<])eare, get over his 
religious prejudiiMs, form political associations, •and 
aspire to a scat i]i flie legislature- — lu' may do all these 
and many filings more, hut lie cannot nuiki 3 up his * 
mind to board at an FngHsb Ifotcd, (.r take up a housd' 
at Cjjiowringhi. By his na<uri‘, a Tlindoo is disposed 
to bo fe slippers, lie feels, tluo’clbre, u])on stilts before 
aliens, Ethnolcigically, he is the same with an English- 
man — ^both lu'ing of tlic Aryan-liouse. iEorally and 
^ intellectually, he can etisily Aii^jjicfze himsolf. Politi- 
cally, he may, sooner or later, be raisetk to an eqmJ5;y. 
But socially, in thought, .habit, action, feelings, .and 
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views of liie, lie must long measure the (listani*o tlmt 
exists geograplileally befwocu him and the Englishman. 
If not li'iivelliiig vh (jrand a Hindoo gentle- 

man would rather ('lioose to ]>ut up in a small shed 
pervious to the «‘old drafts of tlio niglil wind and the 
rays of the moral, Ihnn ho restrained fiom iiididgiiig in 
the tenor of his habits in a f(»r(‘ign eloiiient. It was a 
lucky thing for us to luive pieked up the acquaiiitanoe 
of a fellow- Ditcher "on the way, who olfered us an 
asylum in his lodge. 

lian(‘Og;ing(j is on the eonihu's of it civilized world 
—beyond eonimence ilu? inhospitahle jungles and the 
domains of barbari'un. Ft w siiols ean surpass lliis In 
chariniiig scenery and jia lun's'jue Ih'uim N. On the left 
tower tl lose spins winch give tJie fir^^t glimpse of tlu" 
classic Viiidlioo-giris. Tn llu' right, sjiread forests 
lerrniiiating as far^df le- wlievi^ (lie Oaiigt's j'olls down its 
mighty stivam. Ikdbri', is the realm of tJie hill and 
dale--- 'W«)od and jungle. The sky over-head .is bright 
as a*min'<ir. Xo dust oi* exhalation bedims the prospect. 
Tlirongh tlie sinr,hei(‘ss atnuisplu re, tluM ye kens objects 
in the ijii* distance. 'I1ie town itself* hUs a busy and 
bustling look ulili i(> 'du»ps, wandiousts, and collieries. 
But it is yet tts» early to po.ssess any feature of grandeur 
or opulence. As a new town, Ihniei'giingc should not 
have b(‘en allor.ved to be built in d«'liane(» of tlioso 
sanitary rules and laws of hygiene, wliieli lengthen 
tins term of huTnan^^life. The Indians need lessons in 
townrbuilding, as much as they do in ship-building. 
rTlie streets hero arc as narrow, crooked, and dirtj', as 
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ill all native towns. The sliDps are unsightly hovels, 
crowded together in higglody-jiiggledy. Jlnil dings 

deserving of the iianu' th(»re are none— excepting tlioso 
of the liailway ()oni]>any. The jKipnl.ition consists of 
petty sliopkoejyrs, coolios and <fthc‘r labourers. No 
d<M*eut folk lives liere-— no pennanenl setdor. Tlu) 
wives and danghtors of 1h(' Saiitluils are s('en hither 
from the neigliboiiring villagr'^ to buy sal!, clothings 
and trinkets. Tlio rural dealers open a bazar under tho 
trees. Ibit after all, llic change lias lu'cn ininion.se 
rroiii a jnngl3’-wast(‘ —from IIh* haunt of h'ars and 
leopards into a floiiri.<liing soul of trade', j'ielding 
annually a quarter of a million. Ihiucegunge, niiildng 
rapid advane('s uiKha* tin* aa;‘]>i**es of tin* Jhiilwaj', i.s 
destined iii its progress to rival, if not outstrip, New- 
castle. At preseiit it is t!i<* onl^ 1ov/n in India which 
siipplic.slhe nidionwitli mineral weallli --wliicli .staidsont 
eoals thal jiropel sh'ann'ir. on tin* t hinge.s end on the 
Imliaii Ocean. ^Ijnv scrli t..Avns Avill vim* liereafter to 
adorn tho lace (ff tie* count ry, ami th.row a. lustre of 
opulence ov('r tld' land. True, agricull in'e i.s India's 
;^^^gitiinato .^cAirec (if wealtli. Ihit her va.st nviieral ro-' 
"sources, onee hronght to noiic(\ arc not likely to bo 
again neglectc<l. t):ir fnefalhevs Averc at one time not 
onlytlio fir.st agrieultnr.d, but alf-o tlu' tir.st manuraedur- 
ing and eommereial nation in tin*, woiifd. In the same 
niunuor that ^laneliestcr now clothes tho modern na- 
tions, did India clothe tlie auciontbiations Avith its silks, 
jjauslin, and chintz — exciting the aliw'in of tho Jlon.iuii 
poIitician.s to drain their empire of it.s w'calth. 'Steel. is 
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niciilionecl in the Tcriplus to have been an article ol' 
Indian export. But scarcely is any iron now smelted 
in the erjunfry, and our very nails, and fishing-hooks, 
and jMidlooks are inii)orted from J'higland. f Ten miles 
to the north-west of Burdwan, tlse village of Bonopass 
was long famous for its cxctdlenl cutlery. But th(» 
families of its blaeksniiths have, eitlier died off, or emi- 
grated, or nuTged into liiisbandinen. This passing* off 
of the man ufae tines of our counliy into foreign hands, 
'is tile nat-ural result of unsiicei‘ssful coin2Jotition with 
superior iiitelligeiu'e aifd eeoiioiny. India was the 
gurdiMi and granary of tlu‘ \voj*ld, when tliroe-fourllis 
of the gh)l)e were a y^iste and jungle, uniitili/od as is 
the interior of -AtVica. .Her relative ijosition lias con- 
siderably altori'd, sinei* \ast eontineiils have been dis- 
covered rivalling her in fertility, and forests have dis- 
ai)[i(jared ainl garfuiis spreatl in every part of the two 
heml'^pheivs, TJie nations (»f the xlorld liavii aljated in 
llieir d< juaud fin* lu‘r ])rodue{', wlien Anica-ieg is pro- 
ducing better eotloii, ^lauiiliu.s and Ilravdl growing 
cheaper sugar, Bussia su2)piying richer oil-seod.s and 
stronger fibre.s, Tlaly and hVanee jirodncing lim»r silks, 
Borsia growing o];iuin, and Scotland attempting the 
miinufaeture of aitlth iul .‘'al{]}etre. Hom great is the 
eouirast between the times, wlu'n sugar eo'uld be jiro- 
cured in Biiglaiid only fa* inedi<*iii(', and when lier 
supplies of that article fjoiu vari(iu.s jiorts are now so 
vast, that she can do witliout a .single pound from 
Indiia. . There wijs a (iine, when a pair of silk-stockings, 
now: ^ commonly u.sod by all cla-sses, constituted a nirity 
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ill the dress of King Flcnry VII T. Not two hundred 
years ago did a member of the House of Commons re- 
mark, that 'the high wages paid in this country made 
it impossible for the English textures to maintain a 
competition with the produce of tlie Indian looms/ 
Jlow' in tile inten al has the state of things been re- 
voi’sed, and the Indian iveavers have been tliroivn out 
of the market. Day by day is tlie dominion of mind 
extending over matter, and the secrets of nature are 
broiiglit to light to evol\e the jjowtn's of tin' soil, and 
make nations depend njioii tlfli ir ow’ii rysourci's. • The 
[ireseiit native cannot but choose to dress himself in 
Mainhestor ealieo, and use Ih’rmingham havdw'are. 
Hut it is to bo ho])ed that our sons and grandsons will 
emulate our ancestors to have eiery (Uioofff, evi'iy sliirt, 
and every piajrer made from the fabrics of Indian 
cotton mauufuctured by Indian ly ill-owners. The 

present Hindoo is a»mere tiller of llu' soil, because ho 
lias no more capital, and no more inti'lligenee, than to 
grow paddy, oil s(’{ds, and ju1{\ Hut the increased 
knowledge, energy, and wvallh of the Tiidiaiisof the 
twentieth m*, twenty- first century, wcudd enable them, 
to follow botli agricnlluro and niaiiu!aetures, to develop 
the hublorranean resources, to open mines and set up 
mills, to laniuh shijis n]Mni the ocean, and #arry goods 
to the doors of the eon.NUiners in F«i gland and America. 

The collioih’s at Jlaiieegunge afford quite a novel 
sight-seeing. The Hindoos of (^Id know'^ of a great 
many things in heaven and earth,-— hut they Imd n^ver 
dreamt of jiiiy siieli thing as gcolog)’^ in their philfsSsnphy. 
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The f?c*ieiK*(' luus not oven a iiaiiio in the grcitt loino and 
eneyeloiwdia of llieir shasters. Tlie tree of knowledge 
]uid not tlion grown to a inajcv-itic size. Now it has pnt 
fortli a thousand hi-anehes, and daughter stems have 
giown ahout tin* panait trunk. More than sixteen 
hundr<’d peoido work at tlie Kam'Ogunge c-oul-ininc'S. 
Tliese have Ixv'n excavated to a depth of one hundred 
and Ihirt}' feet -nearly diadde the height of the Oeliter- 
lony inonunient. The mines exteinl under the bed of 
the Damooder, and a travt'lhu* can pro(‘oed three niih's, 
by tfu'ch-lighu, through tluni. Tlu' (‘oal beds are dOO 
feel^in lliiekiK'ss.* 

The idea liaiinting tlu' i>nlilic inin<] about tlie j>a- 
niooder,.is that it is a. .Ntn aisi (*f gigantic velocity, wliich 
tlnvm a <lown einbanknu nts^ inundates regions for stivcrul 
niile.s, and carries away Innuirtds of towns and villages 
in tlie teeth of it,N ( urrent, — for all wliich it is distin- 

% 

^ Tin* corils m» in^nr Hu* ;ir» lo In- «‘.'l in all tin- 

itn* <I<*f‘j) nullah'i. Mjnl itsii* i <fTi tin* '-arf'U't- (<1' lln* Tin* 

cs ivin'w lliat tln*v buriii, altiM.u'.;h lln v iii.hI.- mo o!' tlicni. 
Tilt; TMMn* jit l{.»in*fL*,Mii.L:i* a- <i]M*in .1 In t io\ I'i'iMin-Mt in c*i*)tjMJjo- 
Mr .loin s, islif. (tolv a !« \\ r'liri mimL lln>ii. Afti‘r 
twenty l!iou.sa.ial riipi*!-.- had Ih-vh exjirndod on it, without any return, 
the jn'ojierh' wjis jj^iM-n a-waN to Mr-lonos, who ejSndueted U in a. 
small hut ]n*otitahle \\:u, till hi" «l»*:iili in isiil or 1S21?. Ir was then 
pnroliased 1»\ ('apiaiii .janii*s stowarf, who, with tin* of 

Ale.*sr5 Ah*\;iii'^!«*f ainl t 'o,. ;r‘»t up a sS« am-«*nffli>>- to lv'*">) the iniin' 
«*h;ar of wale j-. On iln* faihiro of that linn, tin* mine j-a ^ed into the 
hands of onr i*nl(!frpri'*iiiLC eoutiininan, liahoo |)\\,,i-kaoaMLh T.'ifjore. 
It is e.o'.v the prop'’rt\ of the lien-^-al ('oal Ctimpanx As tin* eoal 
Irjulf* b<‘j>can to be ha^-ative, many ]n*opl'* timk up the "peeulation, rtn<l 
man^ were the foray.- h*lwe«*ii the d I tVerenL eoal proprietors. Tla* 
anantitytif coals hroutrht fhiwni in IS 10 w'a.-» ahout l.'i lacs of inaniuts. 
In ISod it was in*arly it.s double, and in IStUi it ha& liecomo its ipiiid- 
mplc, liaiiHcj^utijjje ^is so cahe*! from (be Kaiice of }{ur<lw’an, who 
halt th-^jrt'Oprietary rii‘*htr» vested in her name. 
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i»uishc(l us u X 11(1 or masculine, river, awd justifies its 
mime of llio Insatiate Devounn-. lint up hero u(. Ita- 
neoj^uiig-c it is stnpi)e(l of all siieli teiTors, ami Hows a 
(juiet and gxMiile stream — a ‘ l)al)l)!in{4- bn)ok,’ with 
seare(‘lv audible munnurs, awakciiiim* a train of the 
softest associations, as oiu' takers a walk along Its lonely 
and steepy banks. 

ifade inquiries in vain for two carriages fj*oni the 
dawk-wallahs to dc]iart on tin* inorn^w, so many folks 
were out this scas<ui on a h'»li<lay tour like ourselves. 
Tliere are altogether four companies of thorn, -"'two 
Kuropean, one llindoostajiee, and oik' Ja'iigalee, alj of 
whom k(\'*p moi'o gliarru'.^ than lioi'^os. To ensure our- 
selvi's jigainM (li'sippointment ami dohiy, it was arraTigt'd 
to ha\t3 a ghai-ry each from two oi* tlie c(nn])aiiii‘s. Tlie 
dawk-wallahs sh<aild make hay uliile tlie smi sliines, 
— their game luMir end. k’ron» post-nimKers first 

s1art('d by t!i<‘ Pei^*ian monarch Darius, to the post- 
riders injroducisl by the Mii.-Mibnan (‘inp-'rors of India, 
it Avas a g] ('at >l('|) to inipro\('ment. The same step was 
made from t rax ('IJing ‘in hoirible boxi's ycl(q)ed pal- 
koos,’ to lh«t bv liors('-daAvk convcvanci's. ^ In its. 
day, people laliad (jf tliis species of lofonmlion as a 
‘ decldc'd impiovemmil l>u< before long, t bo days of 
all ‘ sloxv coradie.s ’ are to be nmuberiML iif tlm past'. 
Two or three yi'ars lienee, the t ide* of inen, nowfhnving 
throng’ll this channel, will have to he diverted to the 
grajiid pathway that is fonning to coinioct the cuds of 
the empire. The annual oxodifs of tl^o tAiIcuttalhfboos ^ 
would then increase to a liundred-fold degree. ‘People 
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M'oalcl be j)Oiiving In streams from all parts of the realm, 
to sock for a pleasant break to the monotony of their 
lives, and for a rational use of the holiday. All debasing 
amusemc'iits would tlien give way to the yearning for 
tlie lands memorable in Iristory and soiig, and the iii- 
dulgtmee in rtdigioiis mummeries would be snpcrsefled 
by the pleasures of revelling in scones and sights of 
nature — the Hallway jailing no loss than the part of the 
Messiah. 

October 2Ut . — Jly niiui oVlock this morning the 
ghafj’ios were ready at our doors. SFade haste to pack 4 
np jiiid start. Tliis is em])hati(*ally the age of rrogress. 
From the Railway, I he m'xt forward step should have 
been to suit eareoring tlironf^-h the regions of. air, — * to 
paw the light winds, and gallop upon the storm.^ Rut 
far from all that, avo had to «t(?p into a. dinvk-gharry of 
the jjroocdiiig goneratioji, and our fall was Iik<^ Lucifer's 
fall from heaven,— a headlong jdiUige iVoin the heights 
of vivi!i:^aiion to tlic al^yss of low" Andamanese, life. Hy 
travejiing over a hundred and twenty niil(\s in six hours, 
the feelings are wi ought up to a hvgh pitch. It is 
.difficult afterwards to screw down the tone of the mind, 
and prejjaro it for a less s 2 )eody rat(j of triiAclIing. The 
exchange of the iron hoivse for one of th sh and blood, 
soon madi* Itself apparent. The foretiiste of luxury made 
the change' a bitter KS^quol — Avhich wcdl nigli.disj)osed ua 
to believe in the jdiilostqdiers who maintain the doctrine 
of tlie ,alteniato progiession and retrogrc.ssioii of man- 
kint^. . But endi\ranco got the better of dfeagreeable- 
niCfia, hhd we began gradually to bo reconciled to- our 
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now mode of tnivelling, mid to llie tardiness of our pro- 
gress. 

The Gran<l Trunk Koad — the mooth hoivlintj-ffrecmA" 
Sir Cljurles AVood — the royal rosiduf India, tliat is soon 
to be eoiiiited aniojig by-goiios — llie great tliorouglifarc, 
whieh being metalled with kanhrr, (‘arned to Lord Win 
Hcnliiiek the singularly inappropriate Hovhnqaef of 
William tlie Conqueror — now lay extended before us in 
all its interminable length. In eoming up by the train, 
often dill it burst upon and retire from (lie sight — as ‘if 
^aishful, yet impatioiit to be soeii,’ and tt> rival the rail, 
ill the race it nius. Dr Ilus.sel (*oinpares tin's road to /'a 
great white riband straight before' us.’ Hut more aptly it 
is to be faiieied as a sa<*eTd(?tal thread on tlu' noek of 
India, whieh runs so slanting across the bn'adth of our 
pcniiisuda. 

Harked eliange (d’ a.sp(*el in tin* country westward 
of Han ei'giin go. Tlu^ buhl and the niggl'd here- begin 
to make jlieir a|»])earanee, and prej'/ai't* one for the 
scene whiidi awaits him in the coming world of mgun- 
tains. Now a gh^nny wood, and tliou a elianning 
glade, diversify tiie romantic; pi*os])(‘ct . In jfio diy 
rocky beds of (onviilh, tlu'coal er(»p*s out at tlie surfaeo. 
(Cultivation oeeni's only in small i^dalc'd i>ateJj(\s, and 
villages at long inU*rvnls b^okon a seautf [sopula-:; 
lion. The loaded waggons cif a biTlloL-k-train, heavily 
‘drugging their slow length along,’ uHbrded tlio only 
sign of life, which imparled a .strange animation to the 
desolate tract. The country is sfi-n to yise ptu’ceptiWy, 
and we ave hastening cveiy moment towards that j^reat 
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Tnountniiioiis'conlro of India, Iho ^cograpliy of which 
is .scarcely hctt(*r known at this day, tlian wlicn it was 
laid ;l5wn as an 'unexplored’ lerra-incognita upon 
ATr()Wsniith’.s old nia 2 )s. 

TluMltiwk stag‘<'s occur at every fifth or sixth uiilci. 
The didbront eoiu])anies have diIlbreiitly-(‘<)loiir(3d car- 
riages, to enable tlu ir men along- the road to niakt' them 
out from a distance. Tlie eoae.hce also sounds liis 
bugle from a mih' off, to keo]) the men on the alert, and 
the traveler finds ('\erYtluiig ready pending his arrival, 
lleftue long, however, the truth breaks in upon liim, 
and he has to exclaim ‘a horse', a h(>rsi‘, a. kingdom for 
ahorse!’ Xover laid an iMjiiine animal such a high 
bid, Ihit even King Kicliard is outbidden by a lior-sc- 
da-wk traveller in India. Tluy furnished ua with fair 
samj)les to bi'gin from Kanei'gunge. Tbit on arrival ot 
the ibiirtli , stage, <’two animals were led out — tlie one, a 
wretched tat, diminutive' a.s a donkey — the oilier, a 
tall rieketty Ilosinaute. The donkey fell tf) our lot. 
In vain did the ]>oor erealiire struggle to move the 
gharry, ’fhese were not the days' of old Jupiter to 
pity am} relieve animals in distress. unless some 

half a di»/ou men had coim* to lii.s assistanei', could the 
brute bo ('iiabh'd to malco a start. Luckily, the road 
luul a slig'Iit di'scent, and the impetus once given, the 
weight of the (‘jin iage ])ressing upon the animal, away 
he went sweating, foaming, and breathing thick and 
quick, like an asthmatic patient. The other fellow 
wafe cunning rcliap. ITo understood the portentous 
mednittg of the bugle sound, and was loath to quit the 
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c'oiupouucl. Ills repugnance litul to be tAcrcoiiie by a 
taste of the cudgel. But the «luil‘t.s no sooner touched 
his suhis than he began to play iVesh pranlvA Tlic 
animal’s <»bstinticy was in-oof against alternate eoa:xirig 
and cudgelling for Mweral niinulc's, till jit last In^ chose 
to dart at a sp(‘(‘d full of risk l.t> limb.^and life. The 
inaiiiKT in which tln'.si* horses ar(‘ lx(‘])t and worked out 
of their lives, is eruelty reduced to a science. Tiny are 
as ill-f('d as ill-housed, ^loro witluuvd shrubs, and a 
few old boughs made uj) into a sIhmI, loJ in all their pro- 
tection from the sun and rain. 

Passing 1\\ ajnutpore, the route Ii('S across a platc>inr, 
Vtliich afibrds tin? vision a .sw((‘p o^er an (‘xtensive 
tract. No more the Beliariilatli — it liiis recoded and 
hid its diniinisliod lu'ad. ’flK'n* rose now loftier peaks 
to attract our notice*. The ravine Ixdow sli’etedicd for 
many a h'aguo. Tt tVemnod A\i{li r>nd de'iiM* jiiid eLiik 
muss of folii’.ge. rohiing events are .said to eiC't tlic'i)* 
shadows before*. The dismal prospect ]oe)ming in tlm 
elistaiiec^ was but I lie* piwur.MU' of those* inbospiKiblc 
ivgiemv 5’iid *eles!*rts idle,’ the re^ck-boiind b.uTleis e>f 
whicli have’lteen biir.^t asunder by the (lianil Trunk 
Road. In a little.; time the jungle's gave* us a sample of 
their hidi'ous e.haracter. To])ass tlirongli tlie'in, it is to 
pass as it wore^ tlire)ugli the penalty of an oreleal, unless 
you. choose to be in a mood to muse f>\ej‘ tin* :.ceeie, and 
to make it the theme for a Byionie rliapsejdy. Hut in- 
^ stead of tlic pe)etic finer, wc? were ^tell nigh i-ateliiiig a 
.jungle* fever. The view was closed on ^11 sides bv.tfecs 
staaiding* behind trees in a graduated sueecssioin Xo 
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sight or sound, no trace of u human abode, no ‘ wjwiiig 
breeze/ not a leaf moved, and the stewing heat rdasted 
iiM to iRo very bonea. 

As sunshine is afl or dark, as liberty is after a 
dungeon, so is the cliarming spot that succeeds the wild 
and Avoody 1ra(it— -the Moafy Labyrinth ’ from which we 
have oincrgod. The valley of the IJarakur is a region 
of. exceeding loveliness, -a 'weird land' of mountains, 
rocks, meadows, villages, and rivulets, all coinbi;iing to 
ft)rm a most div('rsified and most romantic prospect. 
The wild mountain seenerv, the toAvoving majesty of 
tlio rocks, the soburni forests, and llu' hc'adlong torrents, 
arc eontemplaled Avitli an interest Avlilch can niwer 
be deriv'ed Ibrougb 'the spectaeh'S of I)ooks.' 

From the country of flat jfluins, of alluvial soil, of 
slimy riA'ors, of miry i-oads, of imindattMl fields, and of 
bogs, fens, and nmrasst's, we are noAv in fin alpine dis- 
trict' "in (he land of the hill and dale, of llie sandstone 
and gneiss, of the sa.ul and inalnia. On all slides and 
in aU quarters, does the eyi* meo( only m<uinlain, rock, 
preclpic'\ wab.'rfall, and forest, in nil tludr Avild tuid 
fatitasli<^ forms. Yojider are three indepchdent hillocks 
— Lvdeing lila* little ur(‘hins of the mountains. Farther 
north is a wavy ridge resomhiing a faint blue line of* 
loAv descoiLling <*lou:ls. To the south are tlie.Pachote 
Hills, that prcsiyii the hazy outlines of a colossal mass 
toworiiig to tlie height of 2000 feet. The rich vaUey 
has; the beauty of u stniling TCdon. On one of jthe 
hil3&6lcs is the shrinoo^ a female divinity— Iho guardian 
Dovi of tho Santhals. ' Her image h(fs a turned face awrfj^ 
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Tlie Harakur is a hill^sfrcain, wliaili jfills and flows 
ojily during the rains. In this season it is a shallow 
channol, scarcely fit for the incaiK'st craft <0 navigate. 
The water at the ford is not even two feet deep, and our 
gliarries had in J»o draggl'd by coolies across llic bed of 
the stream. A bridge is being constriwled I0 dispense 
with the necessity of a ferry. Jiut it is not .an easy job 
to sink a shaft, where tlie real bed lu's several feet be- 
low the sands on the surface. Ch)se by tlu'. ford are 
two saiidslone ti'inples, in the style of an old nuif, or 
pagoda of Soutliern India. These tcniplos are dedicated 
to Shiva, whoso Jiugas have been put up by a devotee 
oi‘ tlie Hindoo faith, to denote llio presence of liis re- 
ligion in the heart of those wild- fast nesses. 

The Barakuj' possesses no history — no antecedents 
— no name in the annals of mankind. It has a far 
different dostiiiy from that of tlie Ganges, the Jumna, 
and tlie Goda very. Its banks have never witnessed a 
liunian event, have uevi'r eclioed to the song of a poet, 
or to the sound of a wairior’s arms. Tlio stream 'has 
no past — nor shall it. liave any future. It cun never bo 
utilized into A fiigliway for commerce. It lias iKwed on 
for ages, and shall flow on for all its days, a deser t river 
thriiugh .desert solitudes. Ihniks without inliabitants 
look upon waters without vessels. Tlie loiu'!}'^ stream 
is a blank to tlie invilize.d world — a (loud letter in tlie 
creation. 

A little serai, however, owes itwS*nainc to the liara- 
kur. Though not a bona-fide Santbal viWago, it. ab<3jin<Jis 
with muiiy men, women, and children. of that race,) 
*v'ur„ I. %12 • . 
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who arc s(‘OU to worlc at, ilio causowiiv. The doiilcrB 

V 

and j:»roc.ors lioro aro all Hoiif^aloos from the lowlands. 
The pliioo is important onoii^h to have a police chowkey. 

the local worthy <d’ the Daro^'ah aro wo Indohtod for 
tho inodicann of statist i(‘s appertaining; tt) his jurisdic- 
tion. Thii ty years ag-o, the country heroahoiits was an 
unknown tract, ah.-indonod to the wild boasts and the 
savagt' ahoriginos. The Grand Trunk lloud lias acted 
tho part of Ojwn Sena tar to tlu^so regions. Forinorly 
tigers prowled lien' in nuihhers. Now, tlnw aro seen 
once or twice in a twc'Ivc'inonth,- -though they Im^c not 
Tat* off in the neighhouring woods. Tho Santhal is an 
exp(*rt archer. lie is very l)r:iv(' wlnai confronted with 
wild animals, llis how is an (*norrnous concern, A\]iieh 
ho lies on liis hack to draw, setting his feet against the 
centn^ of the bow, and draAving tlu' string with both 
his hands. Tlie*‘ bear falls an easy jiny to lii.s Avell- 
plantecl arroAV. A ban' is knoeTv('d ovt'i* Avbeu at full 
speed, llirds on the Aving an? no sooner marked, than 
off ‘flies the pc'acoek- feathered arrow to bring them 
doAvii^ A short time ago, there had comc' a leopard 
AAdii('h ^lad so concealed itself in the bitsh, that only a 
part of its hind leg could be seen. This Avas enough, 
and tho brute was elcverly shot through the brains. 
The ('ansoway over tin* river is building slowly through 
the last half a dozen years. It has to be suspoiidod 
during tlie rains, when the stream gets several feet 
deep, and nothing*’ can withstand the prodigious force 
of' ifs current. Great alarm prevailed here during the 
'Siuiflial iiisuiTcction. Watchmen had been- set round 
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to prevent the sfiva<»es fiuin extending their operations 
south of tlie Trunk Icoad, and (»xei(ing the whole 
xn-iginal population to rise in arms Fn tlio areat 
I mrlY-biirlv. whu h luts made Ihe name (d* Sepoy hateful 
to the whole wovld, tlu' el iimera s ot a neighbouring 
petty ehiertaiii created Ihux a tempest in* a tea-])oi. 

TFardly five-aiul-twenty slumps now makt' the 
bazar at Ihirak is chiefly vonch^d thei 

and salt iin]>ort('d from the liOWiu* lh-o\inc<'s. Small 
quantities of (>il-s<'eds, Uihacco, ghee, and oilier lor;al 
pHiduets are a .wp. *d for sale. Tli at 

liauee<::nni;(' was twenty-five years ago, is arak 
■ — a solitary outpost of civilization in a region ol‘ bar- 
barians, lUit tin' pl/iec bids fair to be* a mart of gre^at 
trading activity — to be a eonsidt'rable oulh*t fin* the pi*o- 
duets of tbo hill-regio ['he local advantage's of its 
'situation, to lx* heightened the more bv*tlu' exfeiisuui of 
lilwj mid atfracthere large nuiuhers of men 
for busineifi. 'riie spot is particularly suited for mauu- 
t'acJories of lae-dyt* and shell-lac. The raw iiiatci*ial 
can be worked njion here at a eheaj> \aluo. J^adti^; aiid 
sugar-cane art"* now sparingly grown for waiif of u 
market, but increased demand would giye tlie irniiotus 
to an iiKU’case’d cultivation. Hides, liorns, and bees- 
wax can be had here in abundance. Timber, which 
has become a valuable coinimKlity in the Indian market, 
can be largely procured from thesrj districts. There are 
fine pasture lands, and cattle imglft ho reared Muth 
^oat success. The mineral wealth of tho region is^n- 
exhaustible. Scarcely any land-owner no\y api)reciatcs 
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the oroH of iron or tlio veins of copper lying in liis 
ostale, and takes llieiii into the ueeonnt in cslinniting 
llio viiliio of his property. J^ut time slnill giv(j to the 
Indians their otvn Ih'nninohani and theii* own Sheffield. 
Tile future of the Jungle Mehals pres'ents a glowing 
picture to tlw iinaginati«>n. Tlie route now passes 
thmngh wastes, lieatlis, and foi*('sts. Two hundred 
years hence, its sid(^s would he dott( d with villages and 
manufacturing towns. ^lany tliousands of sejuaro miles, 
wljich are now overgrown with wo(uls, and given np to 
the bear and leopard, would apiu^ar lu realter a faicc('S- 
sfon of orehavds, eorn-tiedds, tea-gardens, and sugar- 
plantations. In a region of twenty mih's in eirtuini- 
feroTice, there are seen now a lew straggling huts of 
reeds and thatelu's. ^I’ho traveller in thi' twentieth 
contury would find all this space covered with neat 
bungalows, jiWasant country-seats, wavebonses, and 
shops. Macaulay has painted the prvxrnt of Kiigland. 
Young Ileiigal ariticipat(‘s X\\i^ prospcctlvv of India. 

• 'Hie serai, deriving its name iVoiu tiu' Ihirakur, is 
not Y:'i<hout some of the features Of a yunthal village. 
Tlio ske is upon a rising ground, by tlfc'side of a pure 
and gushing liill-stream, watering a liiiely-wooded 
valley. Cossip<ue, on tin? Iloogbly, is not a more de- 
lightful spot than Ihn'aknv on the river of fliat name. 

The serai is built of long lints, having that peeuliai* 
appcaj-ance which, distinguislies the cabin of a Haiitbal 
troni the hoincstall ^of a Bengal peasant. The huts 
^ir^S(»rae thirt^y or forty in nitinbe]*, so arranged, facing 
each other iii tw'o mws, as to form a pretty street ont* 
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liouse deep. To almost every house is attiiclied a pig- 
.«5ty, a cattle-shed, and a dovecot. Surrounduig thci 
village arc patches of luxuriant cultivation denoting 
file fortilit}" of a virgin soil. The Sanllial does not 
live wc'dged together in a mass, excluding sunshine and 
V{‘ntilatioii, and hilling liiniself by typhoids and cholera, 
lie seems to have intnitivo idea.s oi* sanitation. II is 
mode of loeation cniiiKUitly illastrat(\s l])e principles ()f 
health carried out in practice. A Santhal village is 
not without inter(‘sthig features in an Indian landscape 
— a Santhal clearance has ‘ a park-like, appearance.'** 

1^10 Santhal is a curious .specimen of the; liuin^/m.^ 
specie.s — an iut('resting subject for tlie elljnologi.st. lie 
b(‘longs to the Taniulian family of mankind —a race 
existing from pre-l list oric, perhap.s antediluvian, ages, 

* Tho, follouin.!? is tin* t»f ii ♦‘^rtalhal 'Sniulnrii 

Kiil.'in is :j liin* larjirf* S;nitli:il \iJlair«*, ujidt'r’lJut Jiills, uiid 

.-hitojiimI'mI ]i\ of nyi'lanl c’iIli\;»tion. 'Du* villnj.*-!* is aliout. 

onp niilo in : hciiiij (mt* stroet (»i)c IionS(* <loo]i. willi alumt. 

)nin<lriHJJ'aiijiJy rji<.’lo-ur»v ; o.-wii rucIof'UH* ocni]».vin#^ Iroin four 
lo livo loiT-wood lion*;"';. T)h*m‘ :n'o inado wilh the jrroon 

l>oii;;iisnf Om* smUioi : plaiitod in fl^o ‘iTOinid and t«»j<*dlier*l?n*v 
Isvcp oa<'li I'ainiiy di‘.|inc<i frojji ii-^ jn'i;^h];oijrs : iln v /'onorally coalaiii 
t\ Santhal .arn! hi- wifo, sf*v<*ral marriod cldJdn n and Oioir ^anilios : 
a pi^)f-s^y, l)iilTato?vhod, and a tlovo-rol : a woodt-n stainlAoIds the 
nafor-tuds, lln* nalor 1’n>/n which is ir-i’d for drinliin.:;' <»r cookiii^f : 
fhon* is also .n. nido xsoculcn pivss for »;.\])iv>.-intjf (»il from mustard 
Ju a corinT <if tin* yard flir-n' wjli 1 m* a i)lo!i;^h, or a L’onptn of 
solid-yvheidod cart**, whilsl of |iii(s and jioultry iu*(* sf*f*n in 

rvery direction. Knrh of tln**^'* «MH'losnr«*s cont.iins on an :iv<n‘aga tea 
souls, thus giving a population of ona tlwnlsand tf» Suiidani. Th<* 
streot is planind on <*arh ‘ddo with tho .sW///////7, wftioh tn-n is groat 
hivourih* ■with the Satdhal. The nuiinTou:-' pig-sty«^s .and gr**at 
filniiuhiTK'tf of poultry in Ihn \illagc proclaini tlio .ihsencf* of cristn 
•amongst thi'* free and iin.shae\h*iJ and n]^pricst-n<ldon tribe .’ — Softji 
tiifon « Tour throuffh the. Ur'iniahl Uilh, hy 4*aptaia 
Shertrillj Ifrveniw iSurrtyor. 
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and the pro«*euitors of whioli were the (mnontn of our 
aiieioiit Aryans. He is the <losoenduTit of a cognate 
branch of tJioso who are si yh'd in iho oldest hymns of 
the Rig-V(Kla, a work forty centuries old, under tlic 
deiioininatiou of Dasyas — afterwards tlie Asuras of tlie 
l^oorans. The ‘dark coinpl<‘xion, and flat nose, and 
small eyes’ of the V(*(li(‘, Dasyas, are yet visible in their 
posterity of the uineleenlh ecutnry. Tlio Santhal has 
the honour of bf'ing aboriginal to India. It was hin 
forefathers who (ii-sl oecaipietl and iiiliabited the land, 
thAi known tmd('r Hk' name of Colar.* From tln^ni 
.tbp country was usui jH^d by invadtas from the Ariami 
of tbo (ireek geogra pliers. Aryan f<dIow(T*s of 

Brahma lirst s('{ (I<'<l in th(‘ Punjab —the Sij/fl//oo 

of the Veilas, and the of the Zondti- 

vesta. In tin' e()uj*s<» of ages, they gradually inoA’^c'd 
down the vallew of the Jnnma and (hingc's, driving 
before tbeiii the ancestors of the present Jilieels, Ooles. 
and Santlials, to retire into the woods and moniitaiiis. 
Tln^ro tin' nwo lias livi*d and ]ingeri*d for ages — there 
the race lives and lingers to this day. 

Tl\ aboiigiind Sjintlial lias marked distinctions 
from an Aryan Uiiidoo. Ho has a different facial and 
craniologieal eonfonnati<»n. The dialoet ho speaks bears 
not 'the remotest affinity with the language whieli forms 
the primal root of liumaii spi'och from the Bay of 
Beiignl to tlio Baltic, and the banks of the Shannon. 
The Santhal is a n»k(*d savage, Avho knoAvs only to hew 

^ThiM wris rmme of India in tin? opinion of Col. Wil- 

firdfNiKcp hisJ * Cenn/m native tksiuj mi the Annient (HeegraphiJ. vf' 
Undia: 
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"wood and fill the soil. IIcj has neither* any alphabet 
nor any arithmetic. He has no arehifecjturo, none of 
the useful or ornamental arts. If lus race wore swept 
to-day from the (^artli, IIhto would reinain to-morrow 
no monument, no laws, no literature, to ret'ord the i^ust 
exis1(MUio of his nation. 1'he poor fellow has no recog- 
nized entity among mankind, is beyond tJio ‘pale of 
civilization,’ is ex<luded from ‘the comity of nations’ 
— and his very exist eiiee is ignored. 

Those living at Harakur are not easily made out 
from the liengaliu*s sojourning amongst tliein. '’Flio 
same dark skin, the same iiak(*d liabits, and tlui same, 
scjualid povej’ty, mark as mueb tin* rustic Hindoo as the 
primitive Sauthal. Hybrid manm'rs and sjavcdi have 
tainted the purity of the aboriginal type, and local 
intormixtnro has inado faint the lijio of demareatioii 
separating tlio two races. In going >hroiigli the bazar 
on foot, we attract(’dfa group t)f tlio sa^ag(‘s, wlio spoke 
to us ill, their native toiigiu', mingh'd with liengalee 
phrases and llindoostaiu'e woids. Tliey aj)peared ttvhave 
fallen into many (»f tlie habits of tludr liengalee neigli- 
bours, to have* taken to begging tliat tln'v did foi know' ' 
before, and to liavo lost the lioiiost simplicity and no- 
bility of the true barbajiaii. In a place lik(i this, situ- 
ated on the liiglir-oad, tlio influx of travellVi’s cannot 
fail to produce its usual w'ork of ddnipijulization. 

But after all, the Sauthal is not to ho missed, wdlh 
his uiifamiliar form, his strong oVigiiial features ,and 
his uou-IIindoo jioculiarities. tie is singled out bj :Jiis 
short make, his thick Ups, liigh choek-bones, flaf^nos?, 
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aiul Rinall eyes. Tic has little or no board — ^hc is a 
youth oil his lifc^ and his chin never knows the use of 
a razor. The savage is also a fop. lie is very fond of 
wearing long hair, of dressing, plaiting, and gathering 
it up in a knot, over the head, and fastening in the 
ends with a wooden eonil). llis dandyism has the best 
apology in the periwig-patod niiniatuio of Johnson, or 
in the eurly-hairod portraits of our ex- judges on the 
walls of the Court-liouse. The raiment of a Santhal is 
a mere strip of cloth to hide his nudity, passed not over 
his waist, but between his legs, and fastc^ned to a hair 
or cotton string that goes round the loins. The lan- 
guage he sjieaks is an unintelligillo gibberish, quite 
un-Sansorit in its element. He has no caste, like the 
ITindoo, no prejiidi(*o against the substantial good things 
of life, such as meat and drink. He has his buffaloes, 
his cows, his kids, his swdne, his poultry, and his 
pigc'ons. All tlu'Sfi ])y turns furtiisli his board with 
good clieer. In case of need, he does not refuse to 
make snakes, frogs, ants, and rats exercise his gastro- 
nomic powers. Tie is merry -lu'arled by nature, and 
caroiiseX himself with the Pachui, Ilc'hus liis own 
balls and suppers, and glances with his wives and e.om- 

rades the wild hornpipe of his race.* There was one 

• 

very ('xlf*n^^ive dance wliicli f wiliuwed in the hiJls took 
plnoo by torch- durin,q:tho month of Ai)rit, at which 
about iivo thoiHsiiid Smithals were present ; those dances nre p(*r- 
formed l>y ni.tyhta nd day jyit thegreseid one abont four hundred women 
danced at tli<‘ same time,* A tircoted in an open plain, 

S "ich a few men seat •thCin8idvt\s, they appear to act as guides 
Ts of Uie ceV^moi^V « radjatiiig from tins stage, which forms 
re of the dauce, are numerous strings composed of from 
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young gallant fellow, w'hom we saw to lead his youthful 
wife by the hand on the road, ehalliiig, fondling, and 
laughing as ’ they proceeded. They stopped to look at 
our new faces, and we in tuiai gazed iijH)n them as an 
interesting pair. The Santhal keeps a fine poultry, 
and has also his brewery. Tills "was a great tempta- 
tion to our doctor, who was for testing the hospitality of 
the raee. None of us had tasted any food since morning, 
and a Santhal fully eaine within Dr Johiisoir.s de- 
finition of man being a rookuuj aiiiniaal. 1 n this far-away 
wdld tract, w'hat could have Ix'en more desirable than 
his well-stocked poultry to turn into a good Jieeoynt.^ 
It made the doctor tak<' iij) the (mu' Io oxlmust a h»eturo 
half an hour long. lie had little need of his harangue 
to impress ujion ns tlie necessity for soiiK'thing ira- 
niediato to turn into chyle and blood, and put the 
system in its equilibrium. Tliere waw, l)esid(»s, to luivo 
been deriA od the ploasuro of a pi'op at Saritlial life — a 
drinking-bout wdfli the barbai'ian in his own home. 

t<» lliirly woiiKMi, wlio 1)v tin* 

thoir riifht hhmiiafr, ;inii, juid bjnv, luiir oriiiUiH'.ntod 

M ith llowri's or willi ]»fliidl<*<; <if Tu‘^-'«’r silk dyod r«'«l, d;nico lo Ihe 
maddest and jvildcst of nmde dranii from jnorik(’y->ki^ coverfd ^ 
drums, pipes, a-uu ; mid us thoy dauc«‘, iJuur po.-'itioifs ami pos- 
tures, whieh are most absurd, ure guid< ii and jn-oinpied ly tin; male 
musicians who dauee in front of und faoiiij^ the wome i ; the nm- 
hieiuns tlirow themselvi's iulo indrevnt anil mo>l liidieroi s posilioni^, 
slioutiii^ and eaji^Tinjf and sej‘»*amin«' like mad-nien ; •rnd a*s they 
have tall jieueoek feathers lied round their heads and are v(‘ry drunk, 
the scene is a most extraordinary uiio. TniywjpimMi eliunt a& they 
dance, and kt‘(*p very jrood time in their ^ncin^ by beating their 
heels on the ground ; tins wliolo body of da/eers tuko^ahout one hour 
to complete the circuit of the centra) stage, %is tlie jirugrcssjve motion 
is considerably retarded by a constant jetfogressive motion, 
of fresh women are always at hand to relieve tlm tired onesl — 
CnpMn SberwHL 
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llis PavJmi was (.-orljiuily a new tiling under the sun, 
and was woitli atrial as nuieli as liiinjeel Sing’s famous 
peari-potrdvml potation. Hut the lawyer, brought up 
aniojig the leeliiiic.alilic'KS of ‘ declai-ations’ and ‘ replica- 
tions,’ of ‘ ri ‘butlers’ and ' surrebut tors,’ had no time 
for romanciijg. lie put in his veto to the proposal of 
tile medico, who retired in no good humour, drawing 
up his fa(*e into a doleful pucker. 

The Saiithalinee, in her youth, is not an uninterest- 
ing creature. She has the short womanly stature, and 
a delieatoly-nioiil(](’d form. Her e.oniph'xiun is a shade 
darkt‘1* than the brown. Slu' has long black locks, and 
hirg(* soft. (*yes, Avhich give a phnising (’X])ression to her 
countc’iiaiKH*. Sin* is chet'i'ful in manners, and has siifil- 
eient deliea(*y to make her admired and h(‘Ioved. Though 
she lacks many an item to constitute her a beauty in 
the strict Aryan •sc'iiso of that term, she has about her 
a sort of uiideliiijibh' eliarni, which tJie fastidious may not 
be able lo see. To an enthusiast likt* ( Tiateaubriand 


she plight serve as the model of an Atalanta. She 
is a sultana in ]wv own kingdom,* and deserves the 
hoiriago\)f a syhau goddess in her native woodlands. 
The. Sauthaliiiee who attracted our ' notice was ap- 
parently of the age of twenty-five. She was inclined 
to bo’ fat, I'md bad goiitlo features. In the fashion of a 
Bengalee wouiau^ ysh‘c wore a dhootjj passed round her 
waist over lo the sh()^dders. But, like them, she did not 
cover her head, nox* reil her face. Slie an unassum- 


ingf-ei’caturc wljo I?ii&w only the modesty of nature. 
TW Wmaii’s hair was parted in the forelock, and it 
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was oiled, plaited, and tied up in a kiiof over the nape. 
She had decked her person with many brass chains and 
necklaces of beads. F roiu her ours liung more than 
half-a-dozeii (‘urrings of brass. On her arms and feet 
wore heavy l)ell-metal oniamt'nis. Indeed, it ^vas a 
si^lit to se(i the sable Ix'auty in Ikt couvp'u to etmipmout. 
Her air of simple iiiiiooeiico, lua* courtecais smile, and 
lier artless expression ot‘ oountouaiiee, g‘av(‘ lier an in- 
teresting api>earaiu*e. So long the ice liad not been 
broken, and she silently Aval died our ways and movc- 
numls. Ihit when tlio do(‘lor (»peiie(l a conversation, 
she talked freely and lamiliarlv, appearing to fedl iiO 
inconvonienoo nnder tlie heavy load of lier uniainonts.* 
Sh(' ])ointed out h('r liouso at a little distance, in which 
she was willing to entertain our Ch(ior-J)armk party. 
It was a pity that wo had not some beads or trinkets 
with us to make her a prc^smit ; and failing that, wo 
have taken. tlie pains to do lier jusliee in these jiagos. 


* in lu'iiovoN'iifo of initiin*, 

Ohlijrin*^, iiioarsl, unci mild, 

Woiindi V tin* sinn^ oiulc’urinfj: cic'iitun' 

, In (.'mirtly town unit y-jivui^o wild.* / 

It puts, ]jow('ver, a man's pl)iloso])hy to the proof to 

appreciate the Santluil matrons, who look ‘so withered 

• 

* ‘I hud a quantity of those ornainciiCs Mci^Iied, amt found tlTat 
the bracelets iiuctuated from two io four uf)iyid.s ; i be anklets four 
pounds each; and as a fnlly-f*c]nipped bej^ carrms two anklets and 
t\vclv(5 bracelets, and a neeklacM* wcjgliiiijirf a pound, the totiil wca'ght 
of ornaments carri»‘d on her pm-son ainouiits to thirtfj-fimr pomidai^ 
of bell metal, — a greaicr weight than dna of our drawiiig-room»hplIo.s 
could well lift. Almost every womun, in coinfftrlable cireuiiiij^t<ancc^, • 
carries t\wlve pouhcIr’ weight of brass ornaiiients.’ — Captain mer will. 
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aud so wild in their attire,* that they might stand for 
the weird sisters of Shakespeare. 

The Tamulian Santlial is neither so savage as the 
bear tliat climbs to oat the fruit of his mahiia tree, nor 
so degraded as the ape that havocs his plantain garden, 
as is erroneously supposed by the outside w'orld. In 
his social life is found much that is pleasing and hope- 
ful. 'fho Siinthal is an agricull urist. Before his axe 
tlio f(»rest disappears, and is converfetl into a fertile 
tract. lie is not only industrious, but to some extent 
even iiitolligeiit. Jle knows how to choose soil, and to 
study the wtjatlier. He underslauds tlie rotation of 
cro2).s. IT(» has invented his own plough and cart, and 
has learnt to build his own log-hut. 1I(' knows how to 
express oil — has his granary, his dairy, his poultry, 
and his brewery. He is^‘a yrkf^ who is fond of liis 
wives and ehildrbn, and lives with his boys aud 
daughters, their wives and liusbaiids, all about him — 
imparting to liis mode of living a j)atriaichal aj)- 
Ijcarafice, which carri(\s one back to the days of that 
societj ‘when the patriarch sat in tlie door of his tent, 
and cal 1^1 in the passing traveller under his roof.* 
Indeed, he keeps a zenana of several wives, like a true 
Oriental, imitating therein his neighbours the wdld 
eleplauit, the buffalo, and the monkey. But he is not 
all idle, good-for-a(5nght fellow, to throw, the heaviest 
part of manual labouj’ on tlie weaker sex. Ilather he is 
chevalier enough to hold Avomankind in deference, to 
wife asTa ‘better half.* He woos a maiden 
wi^rpresonts, and next inamcs her by giving a feast 
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and a sacrifice. lie bi'ings her Iioino to do only in-door 
work, to control only household matters. She is 
watched witli care wlien ciiceinU', and on the birth of a 
child is made to kt^ep to her house for five days, at- 
tended upon by her husband. Tlie Santhalint'e, too, 
has her own codc-feniininCf^ Avhicli teaches Iier to repro- 
bate llie conduct of an erring* sister, to be a faithful 
and loving partner of tlu^ hoiisi* f)f her lord, to be a 
good house-wife, and also a market -going wninau. She 
enjoys an oquality with men, and is not doomed <0 W(?ar 
her life out in a perpelual widowhood, like her IPiiuloo 
sisters of the plain. . . ^ 

Til ihe esStiniation of onr native mahnjuns, the boimd- 
h'ss tract of jlio Jungle ilehals is of l(‘ss ac(*ount than 
tlic two or three square miles into wliicli are crowded 
the binkiTig-hoiiscs, tlio warehouses, and tlie shipping 
of Jlantcola and lJurraba/ar. Hut* the few Bengalee 
traders who ]iav<' eftst in tlioir hits amongst the barba- 
rians, and wlio exchange in tlie bi-weekly fairs and 
markets of lluise iiooph' salt and cotton goods, •brass- 

pots and trinkets' for lac, dammer, coriander seed, and 
• • ' ’ 

* n is ouriujis to Isium- tliat oven llu* fiinsilc of !Ui 
has a sous*! of tiio /tn<Inr. ‘The ruliilt foinsils* which Sir Dei’ Casst> 
oxliihilod SOUK* iiuuitlis n;^o in (’aloiiila was a nnndi larj^rr and iiiovn 
]>o\vi'rInl hcast, and Itml a n'dte* dillVnail (‘\pn*^>ion of oounlonaneo. 
Win' wuu also, on tin*, wiiolo, ;'oo<I-l(‘in|K*n*d, Imt iinccrtdin and’ dan^ir*’*]*- 
oiis to liatnlh*, wliioh im’vcnlod iny taking In-r diinrnsion.s. 1 con- 
sider hor lo 1)0 of thn RUM' torinod sMtirv ItJmJt/ii hy ^Ji* Ih'uoko. A 
remarkable trail of this indiA idiial was hrfdeoitlcd sonso of pvilor : 
hovvev(!r sin; mi^^ht lie or roll about, she ■ao\cr failed to use one fool 
for piirpostis of conoealment, boldiii;? tJjen*iu a small piece of board 
generally, or in default of this a Avisp*of straw, or whatever sl^* could 
stUise on for the purpose.’ — ii^HpphmoHtarij Import of the Ch^ratot^ of* 
the Xooloyieal Department^ ,/. A, July, 1847. * 
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many other forost-produce, somotimos roap a profit of 
one lumclrcd ])er cent, on their transactions. The sons 
of nature still sell Iheir "oods h}’’ the bnlk, and not by 
any weight. They niak(' tlieir computation by the help 
of knots on a string. It concerns nf>t a Santhal now 
more than to provide himself with food, raiment, and a 
log-hut. The taste for dainties, for fine tissues, and 
for jewels, is yet unknown to him. He has scarcely 
any wh'a of property, and knows not wluit it is to leave 
behind a heritage. He has yet. no eommercial life, and 
hcyoi'id simple bartering has hardly learnt to make any 
other hargain. He must take a long time yet to know 
Soobhunkur’s arithimdie, to make a practical u.se of 
figures on paper, and to be a match for the men of a 
bank-note world.* 

i^o other form of civil polity is known to the San- 
thals than the commonw(‘alth of clans and townships, 
acknowdedging a chief (doeted by thtvx*ommunity. They 
have no statutory hnvs and provisions for the well-being 
and conservation of sotdety, and yet (‘xhibit among 
themselves, in an eminent degree, that social order 
which is the aim of all civilized legislation, and which 
is the grcat(3st blessing of tluj social state. This ‘ liar- . 
mony out. of discord' is the result of acting upon tho 
dictates of that common-sense law — that natural equity, 
the principles of wlych arc implanted in every human 

* Captain Sherwill thiK de$<cribe8 u Santhal fair. Bosidas j^raiu 
of varioua kiniiiS thero waB a fair display of Riit^ar-cane, salt, lao, 
daim|^r‘or rosin, hraeR-pots nn4 hangles, beads, tobacco, sugar, vego-. 

tanaariiyis and epioea ; potatoes, onion.% giu|per, cottpp, • 
iind cloth, the latter in great abiindonoe.’ 
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breast. It is a liarmoiiy wlilcli lias (l('cci ved ])oli<ical en- 
thusiasts into an admiration of <li(' savage life. Though 
the Saiithal is a praclieal repiihlieuii in noting upon the 
principles of liberty, wpiality, and frate)*nity, though 
ho has a nervous horror of servitude and all foreign 
work, he lives out after all onlv his animal existence. 
Ilis intclloctual life is a void. Ho has no oilier care or 
ambition than to ke(*p his body and soul fogctlier, to 
wander free as tli<' air he breathes, and tlien to be inissod 
* one morn on the^ aecustoniod hill,’ and heard of no more. 

To complete the picture of the Santhal, by a* few 
words on his morality and religion. Tshik(‘d, and snake-- 
eating, and unlettered as he is, the Santhal, too, has a 
code of honour and morality. He is distinguished for 
nothing so mueh as liis truthfulness. The civilized 
man hates lying, hut the pure-miiuh'd and straight- 
forward Santhal knows not lying.'*'* Ilt^ is no more 
truth-loving than Ik* is iiiolfensive, grat(d*ul, and hos- 
pitable. * The present of an empty bottle has in liis 
eyes the value of the present of a kingdom. It "is an 
unearthly rarity, for tlie gift of which liis thankfidiiess 
has no bounds. The virtues of tlio untauglit savage ' 
are few, but gciuiino. Ilis religion, likewise, is pure 
and unsophisticated. No atheistical doubts ever come 
across his mind. He iirofiisscs no doctrinal creed. His 

, * All laws of ovi<lcncp, all niK-s .iiid for swearing?, 

whetlior upon the lliblc, or by the (iuiigH-wat^r, oron sol«‘rnn affirmation 
And o.ath, proclaim only llio lying jn'oponsiiV of oiviJiz<*d men. Tlie 
Santhal is spared all this humiliating higislation. He has, imioed, 
*^swearing by the tiger's akin, or by salt, but sv»caring at all , 

pardonable,' for the truth by a Banthal is held sacred.' ' 
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faith, foujidcd on tlic monitions of liis conscience, is as 
nnostontatlous and sincere as is tluj faith of a child in 
his Creator. Originally, the religion of the aborigines 
must have been that Sabianism wliich untutored man is 
suggested to adopt by his imaginalion rather than his 
reason. It is by tlio contact of intercourse with the 
followers of Ilindf)oisni that cr>rruption.s appear to have 
crept into their iaith. The persecuted lJuddhists, who 
sought refuge in their niountuin-fnstnesses, Avere the 
iirst to initiate them into the belief of that Beedoo 
Gossairi — the corruption of Ihiddha (Jossain — whom 
they adore us the jnosl Siij^nune Deity. The pro^ya- 
gaiulist Shiviles and Sactos, next peiu'trating into their 
jungles, proselytized them to the worship of tlio Puranic 
divinities. To them must bo traced the introduction of 
the Ohuruk l\)ojah, or swinging festival, among the 
Suntlials, — a confagion certainly caught. I'rom the Ben- 
galees, of all jKJople the most idolalroiis upon tlie earth. 
Tluu'o is no trace of the \vorshij) of Krislina miiong the 
savages. Sentimental Vishnuism is beyond tlie coni- 
jyrehension of tlie iindeveloj)ed understandiijgs and feel- 
ings of tlic rude Santluil. The fetishism' of the abori- 
ginal races is thought to have prevailed from an ante- 
Hindoo antiquity. It is supposed to form the basis of 
that idolatry which is the disgrace of the Hindoo 
nation. But it <s\d)vious from tlie llig-Vcda, that the 
early Dasyas practia^ no religion, worshipped no gods, 
and performed no rites ijnd sacrifices. Their irreligiousr. 
ness ^was the great? feature which discriminated, th^*' ‘ 
£tpm the Aryas. 
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In the Sanihals of Barakur one fails not to recognize 
thoir identity with those uncouth and squalid beings 
wlio ai« seen to work in the ditolics of our nietropolis. 
As natural to an inf('i*ior race of people under transition, 
the Saiithal iio^moro iiniiales the Bengalee than does 
Young Bengal iinifat(' the (‘uergy and enterprise of the 
Anglo-»Saxon. 

Objects of eimosity and int(‘vest as llie Santhals are, 
they but afford a partial and unsatisfactory sight — a 
mere glimpse of llio tribe, who inhabit at Barakur. To 
view them in tlio uiilaintod purity of their type, the 
traveller must pa^s through the barriers oi‘ those- 
mountains wliieli gird and isolate them iVom all man- 
kind. lie must peiu'lratc into flitir wild fastnesses, 
and climb upon the alpine lieights of their ubixlc, to 
behold groups of honafidv Paharees occupying tlie sides 
and summits of the lulls — some baskihg llieir bodies in 
the suji, sonu^ halluouig to scare away a bear, or j’oam- 
ing to got a shol at a deer — others sauntering among 
the woods in search of hom*y-ec)ml)s, wild yams,* and 
other edible roots :*tlie women husking the corn, or ex- 
pressing oirfl’om tJie mustard-seed, or cooking house- 
hold food : the young maidens performing tJio duties of 
their toilette, or walking or drinking toddy with their 
intended bridegrooms: and the children either sprawl- 
ing upon the earth, or reposing in grass-hammock. , 
The Santhal wdio dwells in the v^illey is somewhat a 
nomad. lie has no local attaejnnents. To-day he sets 
down at this spot>; to-morrow he is qff .to 
another region, with all that he has upon earthy wife, 
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cliildrcn, and relatives around him. He is, therefore, 
looked upon as an interloper. The genuine, intact, and 
orthodox Paharec loves jnivacy, and keeps aloof upon 
his mounlaiu eyrie. The advtmtiirous traveller, who 
seeks lliis extraordinary ereafuro in his highland abode, 
finds himself in a strange land. IHs new face at first 
alarms the community. Ihit no sooner does familiarity 
thaw away the first impressions, than the stranger has 
the whole village with him, and is alike welcome to the 
men, the women, and the children. 

TIow appropriately has llishop Ileber styled the 
Paharees as ^ (hicls of the East ’ — little anticipating 
that (lael would turn out into (\iel or f^ole; and that 
the two tribes, api)ar<‘nllv seeming to be different from 
each other by the rem(»loness of tlioir situation, are in 
truth branches of the same genealogicial tree. 

The Hill Tribes of India arc yet okscurely known. 
As representatives of a race anferior to the Arj-an 
Hindoos, the study of their ethnologic chanuderistics 
promise's to furnish valuable data, for th(' physical his- 
tory of nuinkind. In a large measure, the customs of 
' these people, altliougli slightly tinctured wlfhJHuddhism 
and Urahminism, but frc'c from every taint of lilussul- 
liian intermixture, remain up to this moment purely 
coiivontioiial to themselves. Tliis, together with their 
antiquities and traditions, foims a rich mine that may 
be worked upon to throw light on the TamuUan period 
of Indian liistory. Such highly interesting results 
can ‘'be hoped tp he olbtained only by laborious re- 
searches amongst the people. To -pursue those re- 
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seawhes is feasible now. Our fathers aiul grandfathers 
knew as little of the Paharoes living in the backwoods 
of Bengal, as in our day is known of the Bushmen of 
Africa, or the Maorievs of Hew Zealand. Tn their days 
few men travelled so far as Ilaneogunge. All beyond 
Ilanecgunge was thouglit lo be cliacfs, or * rubbish 
thrown aside when the magniheent fabric of the world 
was created.’ Tlie region loomed dimly, through an 
obscuring and distorting liaze of fears and prejudices, 
UkS a hidef)us wilderness, full only of (*rags and glens, 
woods and wastes, savage beasts and si ill more savages 
bipeds. Solitary pilgrims returning from Byjifath* 
spread tales of ])athl('ss jungl(‘s, of swarms 

of bears and tigers, of thugs an<l marauders, of wild 
and irreligious MhtchaSy and of a tli on sand other priva- 
tions. This the picture seen through tlie wrong 
end of fTie telcsco2)o. Now that ]>icluro lias boon seen 
through the n'ght end. A royal road lias been cut 
through •the I’ocks and jungles ; bridge's have been 
flung over the courses of the rivulets; serais* and 
bungalows liave succeeded to the dens of beasts and 
robbers ; cliowkies and cutcherrics liavo sprung np 
whore the footsteps of man dared not pcnuitrato ; and 
sanatories have been founded where malaria engendered 
the most deadly diseases. The apprehensions haunting 
the minds of our ancestors have subsided irito idle 
fancies. Rather tlic new realm has turned out to be a. 

. world of riches, of poetry,, and ^of enchantment. The 
feeling of awe and aversion towards it •has to be», suc- 
ceeded by one of allurement. The unkjiown treasures 
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with which it abounds, cannot fail to attract the atten- 
tion of capitalists, and make it ‘ the future scene of the 
mineral and metallic entorj^riso for the country/ There 
shall flock into it lioliday tourists to enjoy a peep at 
romantic nature, — sketehers and photof^raphers to gaze 
upon ‘ gigantic, walls of rock, tapcstri(?d with the wild 
foliagt' and flowers,^ — lovers of s])ort to hunt the gaour 
in W(KKlod valhys, — invalids to reeniit their health 
iij)on the hreezj’ hill-lops, — and savans to study a new 
race of men, a new ornithology, and a new botany. 
Sooner or later, wli(‘u lliis reflux of the ])Lil)lic feeling 
slndl c<une to pass '-wlieii all classes of nun shall turn 
their steps to this joalin, Santlial men and maimers, 
Saiithal lineage and .sp«H‘(*h, and Saiilhal traditions and 
sup(n-stitions, will have the best opportunity for investi- 
gation. Since forty eentnrios, tin? descendants of the 
ancient Dasyas and Slniyas of the Tlig- Veda Imve lived 
on unknown to the civilized world, Hut before many 
gf'iierations pass away llu^y are destinc’d to emerge into 
notit'e, to occupy a place in the history of our conntiTT 
and to rise to an honourable ])()siiion in the view of 
nations.* 

To resume the tale of our journey. The day ^vas 
iioar its end. Ilis riurdmsship had sorely tried our 
patience all the day long, and had not failed to be a 
drawback to our pushing on and on. But not so ^ a 
hungry stomach, which lakes away the edge of the 
api)etite for the picturesque, and leaves you in a humouy 

o * 

♦.‘'riic ei>irit of Mub a<;couTit lias been borrow<j<i fvota MacauIfiy’M 
, celebrated dcscHf)tioii of the KighlandB. 
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*to bo' pleased only with a diiiiuT. The doctor w'as 
writhing in mortification to have missed the good cheer 
of a Santhal cabin. Thirst and hunger, tlieroforo, de- 
cided us to halt at Taldamjah. The bungalow there 
stood nearly a mile up frojii tho Barakur ; and in walk- 
ings this distance, the bit of exereiso provtid an agree- 
able vicissitude after a long i)ack-iip 'in the gharry, 
pn arrival at tho bungalow the khitniutgar made his 
appearance with a salaam, followed by the oilier assist- 
ants at his heels, lie was otxioied to prejiare a simple 
dinner of rice and curried fowl, and tlio men foi’tliwith 
wended on their ways to make themselves desi^iwing of 
a douceur. Our servants jdso began to dioss their own 
meal. Thci coachmen tuid syces jiickelted the horses to 
graze on.a fine s\vard, while fires were liglited by them, 
and their cauldrons si‘i it forth volumes of savouiy steam. 
The sce»e rescmliled a little bivouac. » 

These dawk-bungah)>vs are, in^^oiiil of iacf, miniature 
roadside inns on the European model. The principal 
building of masonry, one story high, w'ilh a high- 
peaked roof of tliateli or tiles, stands in th(‘ middle of a 
green plot.,, It consists of a suite of three or four, 
rooms, one of w’liicli is. appropriated to tlio purjiosoKS of 
a bath. In a corner of the eoinpound lie tlie kitchen 
and outhouses, and adjoining to tliem is a well, generally 
of excellent water. There are' beddings and furnitures 
nearly as good as in tho houses of <l.ccent townsfolk. 
The eatables and drinkables 'arc good enough for nu- 
tritives in their* way. The Asiatic^ has nothing to 
show lijcb these bungalows. There is no table* in a- 
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Maliomcdan sorai, to which the traveller can go up as a 
guest tor entertaiiiirieiit — it is good only for laying the 
lieud under a roof at night. In the time of Auruiigzebc, 
Sultan Aaziiii, and his son Bodr Bukht, rode on post 
from Dacca to Agra, over an excellent road. But they 
had to live on the way only on bread and dried fruits. 
One day during the jouriuy they want<'d to have tljo 
treat of a little /w7/er//. It Avas brought from a serai 
in a largo wooden honl ; ajid although they Avero verj" 
hungiy, th(*y could Jiot bring tlumiselves to taste it out 
of sAieh a \x‘ss(‘l. Tlio Hindoo, again, is a still more 
luisoeiitble (‘reatiire, who seaively knows the pk^isure of 
association at meals. Jfe is accnstonK'd to cook his OAvn 
dinner, and eat it in solitary s(‘paration, against the 
princi])le ofhinnan gregariousiu'ss. On the road, there- 
fore, his inn at the Ix^.st is either a rude hut ol‘ malting, 
<n' the shade of a j)eej)ul or mango tr(‘e. ft is not 
known how were Asoea’s dunny^halnK on the aiieieiit high- 
roads of IiKiia. raste-i>r('judiet\s tluni were as much a 
bar tf) tlie cull i vat ifm of social dene.^s as in our day, and 
those houses of puhlicj (‘ntcTtainnumt (*oidd scarcely 
have ahoiimled Avith llio plenty and comfort .of a modern 
(abh) d^hbtf. 

The soufh-AA’esterii extremity of the compound AVds 
occuj)1(h1 by tAvo or three long brick-walled slicds, Avith 
high-mounted roofs of tiles. These, wc Averc given to 
understand, had boon hastily put up to accommodate 
those detachments of European troops who had to mo.ye 
up iit a constant^ succession during the late rebcUign. 
Doul)lle88, native soldiers have passed up and down 
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jthis road uuiny"ii time. IJiit never have such neat and 
comfortable sheets becui placed at their disposal on the 
way. Aliens from a colder latitude certainly require a 
greater attention than the children of the soil. But 
invidious distinctions in the sunie prolcssion begot a 
grudge that should be avoichnl. 

It was iK'ar nightfall. As the ftun went down 
behind tlie liills, its rc'coding )*nys wen* gradually with- 
drawn from the landscapt*. The gn^at nioumls of nature 
threw their dark shadows iar across the jdain, M'hilo 
the dying snnheairis yet lingered to l)hiv upon their 
tops. Ovei- the pure*, cloudless sky, was tin' glow of 
the last light. The bmw, bland and perfumed by the 
odour. of the wild ilowers, (‘amo in soft (‘ool giislu's. It 
was one of those cahn and deliglitfnl ex'nings which vve 
went out to enjoy by spreading a cinpi.'t on tin* green 
sward suiToiinding the bungalow. , ^J’o lu'ighteu the 
enjoyment by pitjaanfr, weliad <'ach passed round 

to us a glass of that l)ev('rag»', which was brewed not 
from the ^'e(lie Sonia plant, but iVojn tlie English 
hops, — aeeompanivd by that sovei-eign luxury, that 
never-failing, source of refreshni(‘V]t to tlie w(‘ary — the. 
invaluable Hooka. Sliortly after dark, cliiinor was an- 
nounced. Indeed, the lighted ro(nii, the matted floor, 
the neat chairs, the wlille lahle-elolh, the knives, forks, 
plates, dishes, and napkins sot on the table, bad no- 
where produced the sanj(' effect on onr minds, as in tho 
solitary public-house tliat gives welcome to the wanderer 
in the wilderness of TaldangSh. How miserable in 
comparison is a native serai! Our countrj’mch are 
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never so open .to a charge of harbarism;, as when they 
arc jiulged of by the mean and squjilJd buts composing 
their inns. The voice of unanimity called upon the 
doctor to take the chair — a tavern chair that was 
Johnson's Mhroiio of human felicity.' Our w'orthy 
tradesman now did tlic justice that was* expected' from 
his obesity. Tlic sensible doctor took to a veteran fowl 
for cargo sufficient to (nitlast his voyage of a long 
wintry night. The spare attorney was judicious, as he 
is wont to be. To sjK'ak of our own self, a chronic 
headache has long cured ns of the glutton, and we can 
never ventiiro to loud our stomach Ixyoud its registered 
tonnage. The meal Ixung over, the travellers' book 
was produced, to Jiote down the hours of our entry and 
exit . Our fares were then j'aid down with an additional 
gratuity td each of the men. 'Fho charge of an extra 
hnlf-rujiec per head was also counted doA\m, as each 
traveller, alighting at the buugalov/, has to contribute 
that sum to its repair. 

Though tlie day had been warm enough, the night 
in these highlands was agreeably cold. Pa(‘king our- 
selves up in the gharry this time, was ftdbtro bo rather 
snug than otherwise. To exclude the artificial draughts 
of air, created by the motion of the carriage, wc drew 
close llio doors, keeiiing open the shutters, lo cast a look 
now and then at the landscape. Our route lay through 
a country full of jungles, the gloom of wliich was 
thickened by the shadows of the hills. The moon, 
sunK ^down near the fiorizon, cast only those 'pale 
glimpses,’ which made 'darkness visible.’ On either 
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hand the scenery was completely wrapped up in the 

triple shades of Ifecatc, the hills, and the forests. No 

choice was left to us, but to lie extended in full length, 

and consign ourselves to sleep.* 

* Tho couiilry thus missfci is particularly inlcrostiiifr in a geoloj^i- 
cal point of Auew. •h’roin f(»ssils obhiiiiod Rilcrcst thinks ‘those 
cjiiiiiencos were onct*, Jiko IJufopo, islands t)f priinitivo rocks, rising 
in tho middle of a largt* ocean ; tlit*. d<"d»ris fornioil hods of humus out 
(>f whicli vog(.*tal)U*s grew and formed the prosont soil.’ Tho twigs of 
the hvten ffondosta an* covi il liorc with tlui ‘lurid nd tears of tho 
lac.' Th(»re is a l)o|'iuty Ma <trato at Uagsama, and a Hawk CHhowkey 
ill Gohirulporc for postal eoiTosx)oudonoe from tho wilderue 
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October — Foilvd ourselves at daybreak in llie 

very lieart and coieortbe liill-r<\i»ioTis — upon tlio liig'l)- 
est plateau of rp])ev lieiij^-al. From its very foot we 
now gazc'd upon tluj Parisiialli — coverotl all over witl) 
a gorgeous vegetation, and siandin^- in the ‘wild ]H>inj) 
oi‘ its mountain niajesty.’ Tlu* lu.*ad was tippc^l w:iih 
the first rays of the sun, and ‘ jocund day stood tiptoe 
ujjon the misty toj3.’ Face to face to Parisnatli stands 
a ranj^e of hills, vyiu^ its sovereign Inught with as 
proud an cmineiic(\ lleyond tlioin peep tlie diminished 
licads of others, till at last the farthest ridgi^t seems to 
have'melted aw'ay in tlie horizon. 

* I 

Woods orfjwding u]>on w’oodf*, Jiills o\<jr hills, 

A suixin.if s(M'?ie, and only limited * * 

By tliolduo distant^. — M rs Hk.vai«s. 

The valley below* sj^rcads out into a beautiful amphi- ^ 
theatre, and the little village nestled in its bosom lool^ 
like ‘ beauty sleeping on the lap of horror.^ 

To one accustomed only to the monotonous flat df 
alluvial plains the first sight of this sublime mountain ^ 
j^en^ry ia an epoch in his life, the. romantic panoraina^;' 
i^lii^ng the truth of the best simile in the -English ^ 
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literatu]‘o. ‘ TIills jirc'p o’er Inlh, tiiul .Alps on Alps 
arise/ is at once dagiierrootypecl on the mind. It is a 
scene iully coniin^^ under the head oi* ifiuhsrrihahles, and 
defying the liuiuttn alphabet h> repr(‘s('nl llie infinite 
varieties of nature. The spaee (andosed by walls of 
everlasting rocK, with nothing above but ‘the brave 
o’erhanging lirmanK'nt/ and * llu* maje'stieal roof fret- 
ted witli golden fire/ is bc'ttc'i* ealeuldtecl to inspire feel- 
ings of devotion, than <hepioude-.t Icniiph' that was ever 
dedicated to the worship of tlu‘ Ahniglity, —and to up- 
lift tlie iniml ‘ from nature up to nntiue’s (it>d.’ • 

2\)pc(hauih(( , situatodat the toot of llnisnath, forms 
a scene (d‘ bustU' and \i\a< ilv, liItJi* evjAc^ted in a nook 
of the forest whieh Ind iclioed oiih to (lie eiies of the 
savage and tin* how lings of (lie wild beasts. Tli(» peo- 
ple residing here an' a lower oidt r of the' Jh'lnirese, wlu/ 
exhibit a strange mixture of the stale^if nature jind tbe 
slate of elv ill/atioii. Fields of ])ad(lv and mustard 
spread round llu' spot. Topeehanebee' is now tlu' border 
village on the (Jiund Tiunk Ibnah that (‘bass was on 
tbe old route llazaree'baug, — tlie village w’here 

Beng.il aiid.^lehiir oJi ea<*li eiflier ga/e, and where tlu' . 
traveller has to pass on from one to I he -other province, 
lionet* the popular '■avingof the ITiudoostauecb, 

,fuh lot i/<1i hojufti /'/ius\ 

l(th thhoiia tvahi tjimi hi «.s. 

The man who eroAses ("‘liass, leaves hope Indiiiul of re- 
turning to his home. How the rude epigram gives an 
abbreviated expositioii of the climatolygy of tbe^ ^In- 
ferno* of.Bcngal. 
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It was at Topechaiichce, then, that we wer€> at last 
to bid an adioAi to tho dear old llengal of oiir nativity, 
and pass on to the land of ancient Magadha, the king- 
dom of Jarasindha, the scene of Chandra-Gupta’s and 
Asocu^r sovereignty, the cradle of Buddhism, tho coun- 
try wliich once scut a rtHgion from its bosom to the 
Chinese, and now soTids its opium to tho very same 
]>eopl^ — the ‘bani^ and antidote’ together. 

History does not r(‘Cord where ancient Gour parted 
from Magadha. In tlie times of the Moguls the fam- 
ous Terriagurry Pass formed the wcRtcrnmoRt boundary 
of Bengal Proper. Beyond, commenced the territories 
of Ilindoostan — tlie Brahmarishi or Punyabhumi of 
Menu. 

No sooner liacl the gharry been examined, the wheels 
greased, the coaehmtin and groom (jhanged, and the 
whole concern pvoiu)unced road- worth j/, than we })re- 
pared to leave Topcehanchee, and proceed along tho foot 
of the hills. As far to tho right os eye could reach, 
extended one Htnpendous rampart of stone — peak after 
peak appearing in a rapid succession, and assuming 
new phases of beauty and sublimity according as the 
curves in the road altered tho prospect. There is sel- 
dom any pleasure so solemn as that derived from clouds 
and tempests lowering on tho hill-tops. But no chance 
of its realization could exist in the weather of a calm 
October morning. However, a few wreaths of smoke 
from the huts of the neighbouring bazar had collated 
themselves in a body about the middle of the hills, ' 
resting there, :(ioat^ upon the atmosphere like thia^ 
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clouds. Rather than acknowledge to have altogether 
missed the sight, this was lustily contended by one of 
the party to have partially realized the wished-for 
spectacle. 

It is now iiwncdiately after the rains, and from the 
bottom to the brow the hills arc clothcjd Avitli one mass 
of verdure and foliage. Tlie bluff rock is scarcely seen 
to peep from out the green mantle. Two months lienee 
the trees will have to shake off llicir loaves, and the 
nake<l rooks wull then bo seen as liugo skeletons of an 
aiiledilinian world. The luxin-iiiut vegetation is all 
wild. Xot a single familiar tree can the eye mako'oiit. 
It may lui that, as in the animal so in the vegetable 
w orld, tlierc is one class which is wild and inimical, and 
tlierc is the other wdiicli is domestic and useful. Then* 
are as wild trees as there are savage beasts ; and as wcj 
liiive tlu' domesticated horse and eow, so have wo the 
domesticated mango, plantain, cocoa-nut, and tamarind. 
Xaturo 71 lay have intended such a classiffcatioii in the 
creation, and lier wisdom is inscrutable. 

At the foot of *thc liills the trees are clearly visible 
in all their* actual dimensions and details. Towards 
the middle they ajipcar to have dwindled away into low^ 
shrubberies. And at tlie top the eye jneets only an 
undisliiigiiislmbl6 mass of green. ]\tere passing travel- 
lers as we are, and laymen w'ith ‘ a, completely anti- 
gcometrical head,' this is enough to give us a rough 
idea of the altitude of the hills^ The liighcst peak has 
been computed to be near 5000 feet lAove the level of 
the sea/ and about 4000 feet from its base. It entered 
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into the head of one of us to propose putting up this 
eonipulation on the topmost ercsl, \\itli a view to on- 
ahle the future traveller, two or throe thousand years 
hence, to know the additional lioight acquired by tlie 
mountain in the lapse of lime fiom the date hereof. 
But he gave up his crotchet on recollection that the 
Knglish or Bengiih'o may become as obsolete as the 
Afc»'s}iian ruiieifurm to <hc g('nerations of that day. 
The hills arc said ‘to grow with their growth,' and tho 
Jlinjalayas of to-day must have besm mere pop-hills 
ill tho infancy of the earth. 

‘From a bov si\ feet bj three, the pa^^sing tniveller 
sees the stupendous Barisiiath lift up ils head to lu^aven. 
This is seeing it ineiel} in its disenchanted, as-it-is, and 
matter-of-f»ict state — without aiij speculation in the 
cold eyes. To enjoy the view in tlie best of Inunours, 
he should be in a revoiio like that into wdiicli Mirza 
f('ll on tho hills of Bagdad — he should transport him- 
self in his imagination to the days of India in tho 
eighth ami ninth centuries. Then would th(‘ lengtli 
and tlie breadth of our peninsula appear to him as one 
vast field of hot coiitehtion between the IJrahmins, the 
Buddhists, and the Jains — tlie first refuting, persocut 
iiig, and chasing aw’ay the two latter to the woods and 
mountains. Then would tliese desolate hill-regions 
Appear to him as enlivened with shrines and monas- 
teries, and peojdod with monks and contemplative re- 
ligionists. And then "vjould these silent vales be hoard 
£im as resduuding with tho hymns of chanting 
^iests and thg voices of preaching worshippers. Such 
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things were where all is now wild and without a trace 
of habitation. Tlie land was completely’ lost to the 
(dvilized world for more than a thousand years — its 
name and history were forg<jtten ; and until the open- 
ing of the Grand Trunk Hoad, except to solitary pil- 
grims, its very site was unknown. 

The Jews have their Sinai — the Jains their Paris- 
Tiath. The hill is named after the principal dcmi-go<l 
of that sect. Its founder meant to have steered the same 
middle course between Ih*ahminisni and Ihiddhisin, 
that Nanuk Shah intended in a later age — to have the. 
Hindoos and Mussiilmaiis amalgamated by the doctrines 
of Sikh-ism. But the Brahmins can never ‘bear a 
brother near the tlircme.’ They were touched in the 
sore point by their antagonists inculcating against a 
lioreditarj’^ priestliood, and could liaj^(' no rest nor 
respite until they lui^ driven their dangerous adver- 
saries from every city, town, and haunt of men what- 
soever. 

In a council of twenty-four, forming a divine hier- 
archy, Parisnajh is the head. Ho and his colleagues, 
however, arc so absorbed in meditation as to he blind 
and deaf to the concerns of this netJier world. It is no 
wonder then that their religion should have failed, when 
deities, like Eastern despots, never chose to open their 
ears and eyes to the affairs of humanity. Their god- 
ships must excuse us this bit of reflection. 

‘ There is now no trace of *thc Byddliists — ^Aey 
have bee^ chased clean from India. The Jains still 
hold a footing in the land, — ^the last ray oT a flickering 
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religion having long been cherished by them in the 
depths of caverns or on the heights of mountains, 

‘ lln* wuild b> tin world forgot,* 

till under bettor auspices it has begun to flourish with 
a renewed \itality. 

In the range tlie eastern peak is the* most noted. 
On its (op iVuisHiitli obtained or einaiiciputioii 

from matter. The spot is cspe(*ially saeted for that 
circumstance, and forms the holiest place of 'worship to 
the sect Upon that spot is a small but hiindsoine 
temple, witli marble floois and open verandahs. In 
passing along is caught a gHm])se of the white dome of 
this temple fiom the valley below, like a s])e( k on tlie 
brow of the hill. 

It wouhl make a pleasant excursion to go up to see 
this temple, and also enjoy the 'views commanded from 
llu' toj) of the liill. The cost is little, and thoi’c is a 
j)athway from this side to make the ascent. * In intro- 
ducing the leader to the hills, he is not the less sure]} 
than sorely to regret his being landed only at their foot, 
and not carried up to their top — ^to feast his eyes thenee 
on the lung sweej) of hills and vallejKS, apparently tossed 
about in tlio wildest confusion, and yet all of the^i 
settlcd'^into the perfect loveliness of Nature’s most ex- 
quisite Imndiwork. Such a diversion had been omitted 
to be provided for in the programme of our journey, and 
we^havo to w’arii the iv^adcp against a mistake that lost* 
to ud a rich tr&t*-and tasting the pleasures of the 
loll work of old Sisyphus. 
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By itself, the Jain temple is not a little euriou^ 
object for sight-seeing. It crowms. the liill only some 
800 feet below the highest sunmiiit. The site is on 
the top of a detached 2)eak protected on tlireo sides by 
protruding masses of rock thrown out from the hill. 
Parisnalh must have had a fine poetic taste to pitch upon 
this spot for a romantic seclusion, and an undisturbed 
communion with the heavens. Tic was born in popul- 
ous Benares, and ho died here ujk)!! tliis lonely moun- 
tain-top. The pilgrims, climbing to see the last scene 
of his life and labours, arc shown his foot-prints, mark- 
ing the si>ot whore he obtained liis nirran, Tlie foot-- 
^nints arc ()uitc Brobdignagian, — from which not 
Gulliver onl}', but any man might be in imminent 
danger of being trodden to dontli. The space for half 
0. mile in circumference is cleared of all forest, and 
covered with temples and platforms of masonry. There 
is a rosen'oir of water, without which the residence of 
the priests and monks would have been c|ui1e out of the 
question. This reservoir is an artificial excavation, and 
a proof that Buddlusis could as well 'call forth waters 
from the bavrori rock.' The few liuman beings wlio live 
here isolated from all mankind are amply com2)ensatecl 

that fine health wliich is owed to a pure atmosphere. 
An intercourse, like a still undor-ciiiTont, -^passes 
throughout the year with the outside world, and sup- 
plies the roligiouscs perched above ' tlie smoke and stir' 
.of this world with many of tho/laintios of life. .The 
tiUpjiie is about 100 years old. The reseiVoir must fee of 
ahiemr date — ^probably of the age of Parisnath himself, 

tOL. I. I4f. 
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Tho season of pilgrimage is in Mai<*h, when a great 
itu l(f is held ill tlio depths of this wildernesa. Crowds of 
pilgiiiiis, sometimes niimbeiing 1*00,000 j>ersons, then 
losoil liither fiom distant paits of tho Peninsula, and 
thou aiimuil olleiings lU cumulate a la;go wealth at the 
shiine. Tlio loiite fiom the noith, Ijing through diy 
beds of toi Kilts, and amid gloom} ghms o'ser-aifhed 
'with foliage, is ]iss si tip and piLcipitous, and has been 
piefeiied fiom it mob' timis Tmmediatolj at the foot 
of the hill is a ioKst-dtaiaiut, \\hich forms the en- 
eamping giouiid of tin pilgiims. This spot is ealled 
MOdoobuii Tlt'u also ait' stmu giand temples, in the 
piincipalot Avliich is a blatk iinagt of Pai isnatli. Over 
the god, a cobia spi cads out its m \(n expanth d heads as 
a eaiioj)}. Thi'ie aie othei d( ilics— Klietropal, %\hich 
maj be identified with the Nil singha of tho Ibahmins — 
and (1iiikiCM\aii and Pudiiiabatti, with Pooiga and 
Jjiulmut. A huge aged banj in — a sacred tiee with 
the Jains — is also an intcie^thig object. Thepiineipal 
temple has been built b} Juggut Sett— tlie famous Jain 
banker at llooishcdabad, of gic'at wealth andinfluenco 
in the dajs of (Mi>c. 

Fiom all jcsteiday we luue bee'ii accomplishing our 
jouint^y with hoises, each ol which might furnish a 
6uh|ext for (ommept. How audaoious the dawk-com- 
panie'js aio to mn sue'h hoises within ken and under the 
A ory cognisance of Vaiisimth. Lucky is it for them, 
that hia godship noA opciiH his eyes to their doings, * 

t c 

*Non-cuie1tv to ih gnud doctrine both of the Bud- 

,d]H8tH and Jajxa. lira lemaikablo nunnud or doedment bearing the 



Doomreey — a rugged ComUry, Hii 

^ ' ““ ■“ " ““ ^ "" ““ 
Doomrce is situated in a valley shut in by lofty 
wks. Tlio spot is ridi in Tiatural beauties. The 
'country hereabouts is 'wilder and moie rupg^d than any 
we ha\e yet seen. It is one c ontinued soiit's of hills and 
dales, roeks au^ laviiies, and and (a\oriis — agi- 

tated and torn all o\er, as if ihituie hiid been under a 
mighly eon\iiKi()U. IFero and llieie, the road passes 
oier wid(-}awnmg ravirus, tliiougli wliidi dining the 
rains sweep down lieadlong bn units fo foiin the far-off 
livers Detdoliod bouldeiN he slit wn in all diieetions, 
and w’oods ol .i daik inibiowind line covi t e\ciy inehof 
the land foinung those abodes of eieibisting sh!ide 
which aie se<iicd} penetiatcd by the ‘*1111. In the 
distaueo rise inonstious in isscs 1 h it natuio has pil(‘d one 
upon auothei in e^cr^ inode ot shipdoss desolation 
The table-land has leaihed here its highest eli'V.itioii. 
This l.d)\rintb ol lulls md jnni^ksis not without its own 
attraetions. The sufdime and tin* aw fnl largely niter 
into the mgredient ^ ol it- (h iiacti r Ihit the subUine 

and the awful at last the b\ then nidiioktn inonotonv 

% 

One misses the dniini of a lariegatcd landscape — the 

‘eottage pec ping tlirough the ti o(‘s’ — the ' w aA ing coi n- 

fields’ — tin* ‘lowing herds' — the ‘whi''tHng plongli- 

boy' — all, in short, to awaken interest or syrnpath\ 

The scone, no doubt, has its giandoip and inagnifieenoe 

l>OT»ai tail' it ef Al>b» r, b u r < iitl\ ( oiu^^to luht tbt n uiu 

under which ruiMnth w is known in tli.it (inporor ippnrs to 
ha\e bt»pu zVi/w/// StJSe/tN) I Iun whole hill, toiftiliii with otlitrs in 
•Uehar iml Coi/fiit, wispnnttd to and ^tow ( d upon ITwr Rhoy 
hooi A<lnr>a, the then pontiff of Min sect, by Ajkher. 

They weie inien in perpetuity, and theio is nn (-pecud olausfl pro- 
hibitinff the killing of tniimals cither on, he low, or about the hdl^. • 
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— but it is a solitary grandeur, and a * dread magnifi- 
cence/ 

The hills always have a ricli treat in store in a good 
first-vi(5W — when they break upon one for the first time 
in all their unrivalled sublimity. Tlicrc they stand, 
ever Iho same. as wlu^n tlie eyes of the first niiin per- 
mitted to have a sigiit of tliein gazed upon their majestic 
heigl)ts, defying AAinds and si onus, and even old Time 
himself, Ihit gradually they take off the edge of the 
appetite, till at last we feel to have * supped full on hor- 
rors * and hilLs. 

"To this day, as some thirty years ago, wlujii Jacque- 
'inont travelled through these regions, ‘ there is scarcely 
to ht observed a bouse in a day’s journey/ The wild 
tract is not fit for tlie abode of man. Not even the poor 
iSantbal thinks of i’('ariitg a Init in those rocky solitudes. 
Partienlar spots remain perhaps in the same state Jis on 
the day of ert'atioii. x\.g<*s liuve rolled away, and yet 
the st(?ps of jiiaii have not trod upon tliem, nor-the stroke 
of the spade luith ehangeci h single item in their fea- 
tures. 

No doubt that, in tlie abundance of Vegetation all 
around us, there arc*, thousands of shrubs and trees, tlie 
itso.of which is yet unknown to man. How is a modem 
botanist at a loss ,to reconcile wdth old Moses’ account 
aU ibis vegetation, the sex'ds of which alone would have 
freighted Noah’s w’holc ark. Near the foot of the hills 
wa^s a solitary man cutting away w^ood for fuel. Jlq 
neafly filled uj> a cart-losul^ It has (jost ^him oniy 
labour,, arid ho shall go to the next iazar to sqU t^e 
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wood for the necessaries of life. Of thie waste-lands 
spreading on all sides, much is now saffored to be com- 
mon property by use, if not by right. Ifo bnnkur 
revenue is derived from them yet. The proprietors, 
therefore, connive at thr> trespasses of (nittle br<.>wzing, 
or cutting wood, or hnnting for birds or honey-combs 
on the lands, the ^'alue of which they would fain see to 
have been increased by such trespasses. 

Though the bears and tigers fonuerly infesting these 
regions have greatly diminished, still the traveller is not 
witJiont apprehensions of their turning up in liis p*atli. 
Not many years ago, a number of passengers wore cour- 
ing down the road after dark. There was a Ilindoo- 
stanee, who. happened to go ahead of the company by a 
few steps, carrying slung across his shoulders a hial^ 
fastened to his club.. A tiger, lurking near the road, 
suddenly sprang u])oii and ran offwithliim to the woods. 
Tt was vain to hav^ attempted a rescue in the dark 
night ; apd the poor irindoostunee was carried away — 
the clink of his brass-pot being distinctly heard, as ho 
M-as dragged to I ho* bush over the ruggc'd ground. 

Onty las# year, an up-country gentleman f(dl in with 
a bear. Tt was a hot daj% and the auiiual had bodn 
tempted from his dcu by the outside co(»l air of the even- 
ing. The bruto lay straight across the road. Luokil)' it 
was not quite dark, and IJruin could bp distinctly seen 
stretdied out in his hideous length, from some fifty or 
, sixty yards off. The horse shied, and would not move 
^Ibrwanl a step. The coachman bcgan*to blow haJ& on 
Jift honr. feniin cared not to obstruct the pubjio 
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thoroughfare.* Finding the shaggy monster loath to 
remove, the gentleman, at his wits^ end, thought proper 
to get up on the top of the gharry, to make himself 
scarce from the roach of tlie foe. In this ticklish position, 
at a gloomy liour, and amid a gloomy scene, he remained 
at a stand-still for full twenty minutes. It pleased at 
last Mr Bruin to g('t himself upon his legs, and shaking 
the dust off from liis body, to go slowly past down the 
slope of the rotid, when way was made to speed on as 
fast as possible. 

llarely, however, aix* sueJi unwelcome tenants of the 
forest now eiieountevcd on ilie road. Tlie frequent re- 
sort of men and merchandise have scared (hem away to 
the more impervious tliicki'ls and deep-relired dolls, 
•which they arc seldom tempted to ejuit. llie tender 
(jure of a patcnnal (lovornment for the safety o f travellers 
lijis placed choirlcoijH and .sciY//’v at intervals of every two 
or three miles. There are scouts teS watch at night from 
mnchatnin, or cock-lofts, posted along the road.. On these 
nmchtiuii^ is perched a tiny hut of reeds and leaves, 
sufllcient to admit a man and his bedding — and up 
there creeps the after dusk to spend the night 

in kcK'ping a h)ok-o\it after the travellers. ‘ Indeed, 
law and police, trade and industry, do far more than 
people of romantic dispositions will* readily admit, to 
develop in our ipiiids a sense of the wilder beauties of 
nature. A traveller .must be freed from all apprehen- 
sion of being killed or §^tarvod before he can be charmed 
by bold outlines and rich tints of the hills.^ It shall 
be a great day for India, when the progress of cultiva-^ 
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tion slmll extirpate tlic races of its wild beasts, and 
when the last tiger roaming the land shairbc slain and 
preserved as a curiosity for postoi*ity. 

The niilo-stonos give as it were a tongue to dis- 
tance, and the l^h'ctric Telegraph, passing through the 
heart of the forest, carries our voice ‘ fi'oin Indus to the 
pole/ 

After running for twenty miles in a continuous suc- 
cession, the hills recede for a time, and are succeeded 
by an open valley, in which a lino of huts is honoured 
with the name of a serai. Halted to bathe aiul bil^alc- 
fast. The third tank on this side of Ihmeegungp is 
seen in this valley. Towards evening the hills again 
made their appearance. The alternation of steeps and 
ravines that now succeeded made the journey very toiU 
some, and not a little dangerous. The do(‘for and the 
tradesman, coming together in one •gharry, narrowly 
escaped a serious accident. They w’ero coming down 
the road over a declivity. The gharry, which at siudi 
places rolls with a jmrtiul impi'tus of its own, forced the 
liorse out of the ]’«ad, where it had a bend. Foriun- 
atoly, the diw^'cr had prcsoiicc of mind to rein up the 
horse, and the servants on the top ga\c the alarm to 
jump out of the carriage. Had ila; gharry rolled into 
the bottom of the ravine, it would have been all’ over 

with our friends. Quite a similar accjuhmt befell a na- 

» 

tivc gentleman coming up last year from Calcutta to 
Benares. He \va.s travelling with his wnfo and child 
in the same gharry. Somehow or other it got^tlJ)set, 
and slicled down into the ravine. Indeed, nobody was 
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actually killed, but the poor lady rose witli a fractured 
ahouldcr-boue, and the child severely bruised* It is 
particularly unsafe to cross*tho causeways sUghtly pro- 
tected by fences of stone loosely piled up, not even 
breast-bigh, and one foot deep. A jirank of th© horse 
on one of those causeways is sure to terminate in a fatal 
plunge into the awful chasm below. 

Some of the spurs, abutting almost on th© very ro^<^, 
seemed to obstruct the passage in tlic distance. It was 
near the close of the day. But a sunset among the 
hills^is very diffi^rent from a sunset behind the fantastic 
cloiuls of an autumn evening in the horizon of Calcutta^ 
There, the parting day 

if' ‘ ‘Dif'M liko Uie dolphin, whom each pan^ imbues 
. “Willi a new col(»ur us it ga:«ps uvmy, 

The la.st still loveliest, till — *tia j^oue— and all ia gray/ .,:; 

Here, the sun sooner sinks “behind the hills than 
they throw their tall shadows on <«he ground, and ex- 
cluding every ray, envolop the scene in a sudden gloom. 
The luminary is not allowed to cast ‘ a longing, linger- 
ing look behind.’ He sfnks' plumb down, and all . is 
dark in a minute or two. t.^ \ 

Arrived at Beicoopce an hour after nightfall. Tim" 
place is interesting for some hot-springs, which lie 
about* 300 yards from the road. A. Brahmin vcliift- 
teered to conduct us to the spot. But night was n#>t 
the proper tioio for exploration through the jungles. 
In the • <>f our valiant tradesman, ^ to alight 

from*tbe cai^ge in the jungles after dark is to step 
rig^t into thnmay^ * . / ^ ^ ’ 
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' The Burrakutta is little naiad which mourns her 
impoverished urn all summer long.* The ‘ maguifili^: 
topes of mango, banyan, j^nd pecpul trees * at Bursote 
aro probably the remains of an ancient seat of the 
Buddhists or Jains. 

"Bttrhee is the principal station in tho hill-districts 
along.. the Grand Trunk Eoad. But wc arrived there 
too late- in the night to see anything. Our friends had 
again fallen a gi'eat way ofl' in the rear. Not till after 
an hour was heard the smack upon smack of a whip in 
the distance, when thoii- gharry approached most like 
ah apparition in the pale moonlight. • ' 

From Burhee tho road lies over the Dimivah Pass. 
Tho horse needs here tho aid of coolies to push up tho ^ 
carriage from its back. Tlie Pass is 1025 feet above 
the levd of tho sea. Few prospects surpass in grandeur 
and loveliness tho prospect whicli is Enjoyed from Iho 
heights of Dunwah, iftid one must tako care not to miss 
it, like ouvsclvos, 

October 23. — Rising early at dawn, wo found our- 
selves to have cledrcd the Puss. Out of it, we were 

'm 

also out of flie jurisdicliun of the hills, llieso now 
apj^eared. to ha\'o receded far away, in tho distunce. 
The table-land has terminated here. Stoi^ping to look 
bab!k, the elevated -plateau struck the eye as an impreg- 
nable stronghold of nature. The Djiuwali Pass is 
from this side the only inlet — tho ThomopyLo — to this . 
.inaccessible region. It has laii; locked up, wliilo tho 
neighbouriiig valleys and plains have acknowdedgeJ'^tho 
dominion* of man for centuries. Not untlj pinched by 
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necessity would an o\orgro’wn poj)iil liion sock to utilize 
the lesourccs of this realm One man to the square 
mile is at nio>.t its 2)re'>ent population. 

Falling into the o])en eoniilrv, the traveller pro- 
ceeds throcigli the histoiic lands of ancient Maglnida. 
I'^ndei thi') naijio the pnnimewas kno\Mi for a sciics 
of ages It fust <H(iirs so eaily as 111 the Atharvan- 
Wd/ and is met ^\illi so 1 ile as the se\enth eonlurj’^, 
when Ohinese j)ilgiims speuk of it under the scared}^ 
inielligihle name of Mohi’d-h, TJie inesent aiqjcllation 
of Be liar is fiom Villa r a, or a monastery of the Jhid- 
dhists, 'whose most lepukd eornint was at Behai — the 
place whole Buddh i ohfmmd fh hui 

Out ol the io(kv banhrs, the (ouiitij, slojiing aw'ay 
iinporceptibh, at last ichimios its dead lc\el eluiractcr. 
Rich piospocts open to the 'view. But no traditions 
lend a <*hutm to\i jouimj tluough these legions, no 
towiisliip'i of coiibeqiunce occur, -no spot fuinishes a 
legend,— -and no ri\ei is consee’rated by a renpinisconce. 
Tlio plains announce theiusohes by the crojis btanding 
upon them Bengal is the great country of Jiaddy, Be- 
hai* of imlso. ‘ ' 

Ile ache — where are a bungalowand a serai. 
The eountiy lureabouts is a flat ojicn iilain. But the 
scarcity of w^tor is a seiions e'Ail, which is apparent in 
the scanty cuUw ation, and the dotted hairs* and dirty 

* ‘'Wr^ gi\e Tdkman (.1 dwasp) ss a ni< wngor, as % treasure to 
the GamthAns tkp Mujavats^to the Angib and ^Ituj'hn^aa ' Atharvan- 
Ilie Aiigas ^jad their abode about Bhagulporc, and the Magha* 
das iA flouth Behar At the time thia hymn composed the coun* 
try beyond the (^oane was considered not strictly Indian 
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habiliments of the people. Xot a trace of*that element 
is to be discovered for many miles around. The moim- 
tain-torrents draining the tract leave off their beds after 
the rains. There occiir no fens and marshes, as in tht? 
seu-lcvol districts of Lower IJengal. Cranes and liorons 
are birds unknown here. In the whole serai is a single 
well. The crowd round this well presents an animated 
scene. Groups of tall Bclnave wcmieii pass and ropass 
there the wliolo day with pilciiors 011 their lieads. 
Tlieir forclieatls arc painted with vermilion, and adorned 
with rows of coins and heads. One or two of tliem 
might not he nnwortliy of a reputation for beauty. . * 
y Nearly a whole poultry was killed this inorniiig to 
get up our breakfast— the saerifiet^ well t;liiining with 
the corcnionies of this Hindoo Nohoincv-Voojah day. 
Beyond the monn tains and deserts that sojxa’atc ns, 
our relatives and frionds are sacrificing goats and buffa- 
loes to Doorga ; we litre arc imitating Socrates in pay- 
ing off flu,' debt of fowls. 

The arrival of u doctor had got bruited in the serai. 
As we sat on a cliarpoy, enjoying the luxury of a lei- 
surely smoke'at tlie hooka after breakfast, a man made 
his appearaneo with a little boy on his arms. The 
poor child, hardly two years old, was turned sallow, 
and wasted with a* fever almost to the very bones. Ho 
had several amulets and sjiolls lianging from his neck. 
No pains had been spared to treat the boy with all the 
^ medicines in the pharmacopmia of the local peasantry. 
Tho doctor^ patiently listening to the long tale oPthe 
father, examined the boy, and, after making the dia- 
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gnosis, was sorry to have only a few grains of quinine 
to spare to the boy. 

' Qliero are about two hundred shops and huts in the 
serai, all facing each other in two long rows on the two 
sides of tlio road. The popidation is some three to four 
hundred souls.* You are now in Behar, and hardly ob- 
serve a man with a bare head, or hear anybody si^cak 
a word of the Bengalee language. Poverty of food 
easily accounts for the ill-dcveloi>ed growth of the men 
living in this inoiintainous clinic. From a failure of 
the'rains, they express grave apprehensions of a liimine. 
Coarse rice, wheat, puls(% ra^v sugar, and one or two 
kiiuls of vegetable, are all the items in the comnussariat 
of this bazar. 

Outwardly, the Goolsukrec and Lolujan are now 
quite dry streams. But an undcr-current always per- 
colates their saiMy hods. Four or fivx' years ago the 
bridge over the Lolajan went dowh by tJie wxiglit of a 
largo number of pilgrims passing over it to Jugger- 
nauth, and to this day it is remaining in its broken 
state. The Lelajan is better knbwn to the iriridoo 
under the name of Fulgoo. The banishM llama, with 
Seet,a and liuchmun, had retired to a spot upon its 
bank. One day, when the two brothers had gone out 
to the fbrest in search of fruit, a voice from heaven 
warned their d^'ceased father to make haste to Swerga, 
or otherwise the gates of that blessed region would be 
^ast barred^ and boltecl against his approadi. In all 
ha^ the spiritf of Rajah Basarath repaired to tlie spo^ 
\vh^e hit sons lived in exile. Finding them away 
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from home, he requested >Sceta to do the needful in 
their absence. The daughter-in-law hesitated to offici- 
ate in the duty of her husband. She, moreover, pleaded 
the absolute want of the wherewithal to perform the 
ceremony. liut^ Dasaralh urged the jeopardy of his 
beatitude us the consequence of delay;, and enjoined 
Becta to oflbr a jnnd (fuiiciiil cake) of sand in lieu of 
rico. She kept as witnesses the river Tulgoo, a Brah- 
min, a ioolste plant, and a banyan tree, to justify her 
pro(;eediiigs under a necessity that admitted of no pro- 
crastiiiatim. On the return of the brotlujrs, Bceta 
roliilod to them the adventure of their fat her. But- 
Rama disbelieving her, sho called upon Fulgoo to bear 
its testimony.. The river kept mute, and was cursed to 
lose its stream. The Braluniii and the toohec i>lant, 
failing to give a faithful evidence, wore respectively 
doomed — the one to be a mendicant, and tlio other to 
suffer IVoni the urinary aboininafioii of dogs and cats. 
The hanyan tree alone*, confirmed tlic t ruth of Secta^s 
story, and was blessed to have u long life (uid poronnial 
vigour. Originally the Lelajan was a sacjrod river of 
th» JiuddhisfS, on account of Buddha’s ablutions in that 
stream. It is identified with the ‘Jfirujima’ of the 
Thibetan Budclliists. But on the triumph of the Brah- 
mins, the Fourantc autliors claimed it as a holy river 
of their own, and coiiiiectcd it with falxes, the invention 
of wliicli has effaced all remembrance of its f)revious 
Buddhistical sanctity. Here apd there, in the dry bod 
of the stream, aiH3 small pools of limpW water. Jtow- 
beit, its extra-aqueous properties, its immediate ben^t 
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of a dclicicfiis Beverage in a liot sun, are beyond 
question. 

Towards Shergotty the road is lined with trees. 
Literally interpreted, Sliorgotty means the Tiger Pass. 
Fifty years ago travellers had to liirc tom-tom men t^ 
keep off the tigers infesting the road. The town stands 
on a nara*ow slip of land sc'parating the Boodiah from 
the Morliur. Compared with the desolate hill-tracts, 
tliis is a swarming hive of men. It is on this side of 
the hills, as Ranoogungo is on the other. Biit it is not, 
like Raneogunge, a young town just eni(U’ging from its 
teems. It is an aged eenUmarian, bowed down with the 
weight (;f years and calamities, and wifh but a. slight 
prospect of having new life and vigour breathed into it 
again. Its foundation dates, Ave flunk, froiii an early 
e>25och. The ])lace may have existed in the lime of 
Ajuta Satru, of Buddha, and of x\.soca, though it is noW 
difticult to aseca-taiii the name by wbieb it was then 
known. It may ha 2 }peu to be traced in ,Fa Ilian, 
under a curious Cliiiieso orthognipliv. ShergoK}'^ was 
a large, jMqjuhms, and flourisbing town in the fime of 
file Patan goviunors of Behar. Mention*'ls made of it 
in the roufo of Meer Juinla to Rajmalial, when that 
Mogul general had been sent to attack Prince Shooja. 
The only remains of ifs antiquity ard a few tombs and 
mosques. It is^now slowly recovering from the effects 
of the depopulation in fhe great famine of 1770. Marks 
of that terrible calamity arc borne even yet by the sur*- . 
rouiJffing jSountry, which is in a state of jungle: 

From Slmrgqtty, as from the centre of a radius, 
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diverge roads towards Calcutta, IlazareObaugh, Bouares, 
and Gaya. The last place is a jouriuy only of twenty 
miles. Gaya is Fa Ilian’s * Kia-yc.’ It is famous for 
the Hindoo Vishiiiipud. The great strength of the 
Gaya-Asura is but a figurative allusion to the great 
strength of the iBuddhistie sect ; and the story of all 
the diviuitit\s failing to subdue the monster till he was 
put down by the weight of Vishnu’s foot is evidently 
an alh'gory of the final triumpli of th(» Vishmivites 
over file Buddhists, Brahiniiiites, Shivites, and other 
sects. The Vishnupud IkS a ri\al eountc'i parl of •the 
iinpi'cssioii of Buddha’s foot — and Gaya and Boojh- 
Gaya, in each other’s 2^’’oximity, ])oiut out the altc'rnato 
predominanee of tlic antagonistic stjcts. The Vishnii- 
pud had been sot up jmor to Fa Ilian’s visit. 

It is very sing\ilar witli the (iayalose, fliat tJieir 
T^udclwors are barred the privilege oJ* V i >iiig after the 
death of their first u*ife, as Hindoo widou's are barred 
the privilege of taking u hnshand after tlie death of 
their first lord. This is certainly putting the nock in 
the halter of one's* own eboiee. It is man wlio luis 
always playeft the tjTunt over woman. Civilized Asia, 
as well as civilized Furopc, has in all agc?s treated 
woman as the tendril, and man the tna', uml taken 
advantage of the weaker sex to pla(^(j hej* uiuler a yoke 
of restriction. The eusioin of tho*Gayaleso is without 
a precedent. It savours of the celibacy of the Biuldhaic 
priests. The Gayalesc may be regarded as domi-Brah- 
miua and demi-Buddliists — BrahTiiiiiical by birtli^nd 
faith and Buddhistical by manners and eustonis. The 
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Jains, moro like good mediators tlian heretics, tried but 
failed to effect a compromise bctweeu the two sects. 

Shergotty abounds with many Gayalcse scouts 011 
the look-out for pilgrims. A gang of them had become 
veiy tioiiblesome in offering to convey 0*5 to their saorwl 
< ity. But tlie co/ of our trado.sraan, becoming the 
spokesman of our companv , oiit-sworo, out-argued, and 
out-laughed them all, at the top of his voice. They 
had seuicely shown their backs, before another set of 
crccitiires dcmiiidcd our notice, li was a collection of 
the* lame, the leprous, the blind, and the* deciejnt, — 
mod of whom weie fosteiiiig under raw and hideous 
sores, and c^hibiled a wasting from malady and want of 
food that tlneatcaud to tennina 1 (‘ in a sj)eedy consign- 
ment to tlio guivc All that is revolting or disgusting 
in disease anti deformity was laid bare and exposed to 
the view, and tlfo sight was too much for "the nerves, 
which ioc<nved a shock that discoAiposed us as much as 
wc couH li«.u' been by the sight of a man hauled up to 
tlie gallov’^ s. The most fearful object among them all 
was a woman who had lost both hcV lips, and showed a 
horrible unny of teeth in a porpetuul griift Tho doctor 
felt an interest, which it is his vocation to do. But for 
us laymen, w'c luado haste to retire from tho scene by 
raanifefcling our sympathy by means of a little eleetilos- 
yiiary aid. The ^freater number of these wTotohed beings 
were but Tictims of tlieir own vices. There is a soorot 
even in tho trade of beggary — there is a reason why so 
beggars «havo collected themselves* at this spot* 
It is because they have found it to their advantage to 
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iiiake their aland at a place through whicli tht^r© is not 
a day that bomo men or other ha\e not occabion to pass 
on to Guya, distiibutiiig alms in their progrebs, and 
mornli-^ing to the woihl that the path to heuNcn lies 
tlirougii th(* gateway of eh<irily. 

Night lausod us to miss the antiquities of Oow(/a, 
which lies foiuteon miles webt of Sheigottj, naxi* the 
dawk-bungalow of Xruddun]>oro. Once tliis was the 
^oat ot 11 branch of the old I*al kings of llengal, but the 
spot is now quite dt sorted and in ruins. TJioie is a 
temple of Jnggeinauth hi'ie 400 jears old, and 00*fi»et 
high, foundti b\ a Ttaja, Bho}iiib India, said to have 
bi'cn desc^uided fioin a collateral branch of the (liandra- 
V^insi jiriiues, and who, bub^ citing the throne of the 
ancient dMiastj, flourished subsequent to tlie jieriod 
when the Ua jpoot Cliiefs of Ceiitial Inditi nnide their 
crusades against the Buddhists of Ga^a. The older 
hntjums of Shiv»i, bof ii]) in this cdose nt‘ighbouj hood to 
the sceiKiS of Buddha's lahours, are the first evidences 
of the cncroachmc'nts of Shivaism ovc'r Buddlii'^m. 

Odoher2Uh. — The Soane! the Soane! the llirani- 
abbya of thtf ancient Maghadus and riaeliii, — iiiul the 
£rranaboas of Arrian and Pliny, an identification that 
mUfiit siienec all future dispute about the site* of Pali- 
bothra, situated, tis stated by ]Uogabthenes, at the junc- 
tion of the Ganges and Erranaboas. nnyestie river 
lay stretched in its broad expanse — ^ dashing onwards 
its goldcm tribiite bent to paj^' Tlio bed, more than^ 
three miles xride, fully justifies tlio*third-rat^raak 
which the Greeks adsignerl to it among tlie Indi/in 
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river's falling within their observation. Half the bed is 
now u (liy waste of sand, over which tlie ghaiTy had to 
be drawn by u team of four bullocks, while coolies 
pushed from behind. The w\itcr has a clear, bluish 
appearance. As W’c crossed, a light breeze sprung up 
to bi’cak the glassy surface of tlie stream into beautiful 
cris])s. Tlie eye w'aiidercd over a lonely but charming 
vallej, disclosing a \aiicd scene of w^ooded hills and 
luxuriant >all(*vs. Tlie hifls of Ilotas, forming a noble 
backgromul to the scene, and (hanging their appeur- 
ance*as wo shitted our giound, w’cn' i aught from several 
points of view. 

Th(' JS\‘vbud(la and the Soan(‘ weio to have been 
married, ^ays the legt'ud. Tjik(» a triii' Hindoo bride 
and bridegroom, tlnw had never sihmi (*tich other, the 
oneJojvoQ» and the utlur to be won . The day of thoir^ 
nuptials arrived. *1101* in.ijestA, the Nerbuddu, became 
anxious to know what sort of a pmSonage lier affianced 
was, and she deinitod a handmaid, by the namo/)f Jhola, 
to bring her a report. Jli'anwhilo, his majesty the 
Soane was ajiproaching at the slow and stately pace of 
an Indian bridegToom. Ho met Jhola on tJio way, and 
was at once (iiptiv'atcd -and she, 'nothing loath/^ 
yielded to his caresses. The (iueen was no sooner ap- 
prized, than she rushed fon\ard in a towering passiou,^ 
and with one foot sent the >>oane rolling back to the 
oast, whence he came, and wnth the other kicked Jittlc 
Jhola spraw ling after him — resolving for herself to keep 
on a #jp«ternly course, and remain a virgin queen all her 
life. The ti*uth of this fiction may well be*seen'at<« 
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(haLcrkuntiiok, where the Neibudda flows on to the 
West: the Soane, taking a westcily course for a few 
miles, turns ofi suddenlj to the opposite direction, and 
is joined bj the little stieam of the Jhola before it 
descends the gieat cascade 

Dfyyio has a chaiming site upon 4 bold and lofty 
bank, mmit dutch oicilooking tlu iivtr A gun, 
mounted upon the walls ot its intieii(hmcnt, iiomts at 
tho ghaut itsdf to piotect it fiom hostiU approach^ 
The intiduhnicnt calls to mind thi di'ysol th( Mutm\ 
On tho Idt shoK of the So nu wc tiod on the soil, of 
ancient Kxlain — tlu luodaii Shahabul 

Fiom I)c\ic( to IS d tup of 20 nnlcs Per* 
sonal ob^ciwhon coiihims the truth ot tlie impregna- 
bility ol the hill-toit, the most tdcbi ited in all Indian 
histoij Fiom ill accounts Rotas is siid to have been 
fouude d h} Roliit IS though uiithoiitn s difld as to the 
igc 111 A\hicU Ik. floiiiislicd* Ri]i Is ala — ot AW Dim- 

* l i)?li Km h his m cm ml \fi Jiii A irmn, in 

<idii toobtuna on pic niinni; lo niic lo hiui hi*^ hi^t bom he 

a son 111 coiw<pi a( luinul /«/// t(t biitxMKuA iiuni claiuiM 
hw\j<'tnii, tlu km^ il In tlu hwiiiu< nn i 1 x ir c ns \h from , 
brnt^ to time, tlfftil lit hil 1 attune 'uloh s(f ni wn n Ins 1 ithtr 00m 
mumcitt.'a to hnn the f i 1 foi ixliich lu v, m d ti 1 I 1 ohiU k 
subnii'*«iiOTi wulsj ndh >tars m th frro t", ix\ix from home* 

hf at last nu th then Mith \}uii 1 ]u, n Hishi, in it <li tifsfs and 
pcisuid s him to put xxilb Jiis s « ni 1 son ‘s n, >ii, j j ht 
tiittd for llohitu IS ah off niif? to \ iiinu tho I mi ih conefuded, 
*ind SiuKshtiias is ibout to be buiihiid* 'alun l> the adviue of 
Viswimitio, oiu^of the oftiM itin/ prt sts hr ii<)£ ils to the gods fiud 
IS idtimatelv lihr rated (Ailart^ 1 Bi ihmana ) Mthu alludes to the 
stoi}, and sijy th it A|igaith\ incun* d no guUt I)) gnmg up hf^i son 
to b.ieiifiu d, Jt ^as to pnaerve b A<ielf and fomiH from wniill- 
ing with hunger Ibi^ is one account fiom W^lscRgi^a tiattsldkm 
the.Rig-.Vtd'i Ihe folloamg ts another ‘the Coohawa or Cushwa 
race i/Uinia descent from Cush the second H>n of lUinia, knog^of 
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mun celebrity— losing his patrimonial inheritance of 
Eotus, and becoming a fugitive, met with all those re- 
verses, the relation of which is the grand source of de- 
light to all the Hindoos — and a »o{\-mc(ler to tlicir 
princes in inisforlime. The castle stands on a spur 
some 2000 feet high. Shore Shuh^s stratagem to make 
hbnself its master is very clever to read, but betrays the 
poverty of th^ military art in his age. Tlie artificial 
works of Kaju Maun to strengthen the castle have been 
in ruins for a long time. Out of fourteen gateways, 
Tieffeuthaler saw that ton of them hud been already 
wiilled up ])rior to his ^i'-it. In our own days, rmmer 
Sing hold the noglo<‘ted and ruinou'^ fort of Jlotas for 
several months agaiTist a strong Tliitisli force. 

No doubt, the future liistoiian would hesitate to 
deny to Kocr Sing and Fmmer Sing, the valour and 
entorpriwng spirit* ^vhieh belong to the lineal desr (uulant 
of the aneient Khetrya and Rajpt>o\. Tliey were men 
worthy to have li>ed in a b*tlcr age, and to l^ive died 
in a better cause. Jly nature and fortune wore tlu'y 
qualified to have distinguished tlielnselvcft as historie 
’ charaeters. But in their infatuation they t^itered upon 
a bubble s(»h<'me, the bursting of whieh no sane tqifiui 
could doubt. They raised the standard for national' 
indopoiulcnee, and anticipated that event at least two 

Eoblialft, whow5 w is in A>odia, tho modewi Otulp» Tush, <Ur 

Homp of lu«« iuimi dintp oJf^pnnjf, jh haid lo have miVraitKl from 
prtn'Tital ftbode, and oroctod ih<» colobrated castli^ of dotnis, or Uohitas, 
oil UiQ^aue, whi'm'o, m thf 1 ip^ * of another distin* 

guifehocvgcion, fiaj^ Xal, wc'^lwatd, sud in A.D. fotindod 

tile kingdom and city oi Nurwar, or olajltt|oa)l> 

\oJ. ii. p. IU6. ^ 
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centuries before its time. We have to loa!m much bdfore 
we ought to huzard a leap. The world has grown much 
wiser since the times of the patriarch monarchs and 
legislators, and India can no longer ho expected to i-o- 
lap'tc into tliodajsof a llinhifnin ascendancy, or a Mah- 
ratta go\enimcnt— a stale in which lights are strong, 
and law AMuk. The advent of the Anglo-Saxon race 
was not nieroly fortuilous, but bad been forc-ordained 
in the wisdom of Providence. First of all, our efibrts 
should be to shake off the fell 01s whi(‘li a past ago has 
forg(‘d fo 7 * us, to eflJ'ct our freedom from moral •disa- 
bilities ; and not to stake the w'oll-hcing of the country 
oil the result of a c(mte>l betw'eeu iJoughmen unused 
to shoul(h»r a musket, and veteian soldiers wlio Uhvc 
marched triumphant into Paris, Oanlon, and (’audahar. 
Xothmg less Ihnii Ilindoostan ought to be given away 
to the English in graU'ful leward fot Iheir introducing 
the art oj pnnhn(j,*^\)\\v\i is enianeijiating thousands of 
minds from the yoke of a superbtilion that hold us as 
brutes for centuries. 

Three years ago, how high the popidarity of Koer 
Sing in ilmo quarteis wub. The tocsin of liis name* 
sounded in tlie ears of the peasantiy, and they left the 
plough to nm to his standard. So far away as in our ’ 
own household, there was a Ihdiareo bearer who used 
to bo busy every morning in wrestling and other gym- 
nastics. Tlie crotchet entered his head, that he would 
one day be' oalled upon to serve in tlio ranks of Kocr 
Sing’s annyj^tt time, howover, the, poor follijr was 
laughed out m his mfatuity by his fellow-menials. 
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No trace of the inroads of the rebels along the road 
— ^no fair fields and villages turiud into a desert. On a 
low sjnir, fliero yet stood one of tliose towers which had 
been ert'cted at intervals for eoyvejiiig signals from 
post to post in the days of the Mahratla War. Very 
hot son. Not a trace of water ithin fi\e miles. Halted 
at the Oossuiu-talao — tlie ch'einosj Jiai y foundation of a 
temple, tank, and well bv a (lossaiu in an arid district 
-—and a fair bamj)le ol* Hindoo public work. The 
stoiio-enfaccd tank has a pietty appr aiance. Hut the 
healed ^valcT was impregnated with zoophytes: the 
W'ell is in its stead, theiefoie u^ed for all purposes. 
Over the Ghaut is a small temple of Shi\a. Tlie wdiolo 
plot of ground is enclosed In high embankments of 
eai‘th planted with joung iaan tieis. The open area is 
shaded l)y man} fruit trees. UtkIoi’ a jilaugo tree an 
old man bent down with jcais was cooking some coarse 
rice on an iron jdattci. Fi\o years ago he had tra- 
velled on loot from i[idiKipoi*c to Himlrabuti on i)il- 
grimuge. Jle was now rctnining home. But he liad 
been robbc'd of liis baggage on tin' way, while asleep in 
*a serai near Allahabad. From tlience hf» has been 
begging liis food all the way down, and ho was now 
hopeless of being iiblo to accomplish the rest of hi.s 
joiuucy by depending upon the precautions chaiily in 
the jungles. Tears trickled down the old mun^s cheeks 
as ho told Iiis talc, and we gave him a couple of ruj)ee^ 
to help him to his home. 

Stmoram is welcome after a journey of 200 miles 
through a dreary country. From desert-hills and valleys, 
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where there are scarcely any landmarks of man’s ex- 
istence, the traveller alights here amidst the haunts ‘ of 
society, friendship, and love/ The spot is ('rowdcd with 
some 3000 huts aiul sliops, all of mud walls and tiled roofs. 
The two-storied hut is first visible hoi\\ as also the pot- 
tery, so much supc^j’ior to that of Bengal. The neat 
wooden toys in the sho[)s remind us of tliiit ancient Asuru, 
who had a thousand anus wdth u different plaything on 
each — from whom is the mime of Sassoram. The town 
is finely situated, with a beautiful view' ol'tlu? disfant blue 
hills, and a ricli and cultivated valley for many ihiles. 
But Sasseram, noted forthchirtli-plae(M>f»Sli('rc Shah-^ 
the Canir do Lion of the E«a.st, and inteiuhMl by liini to have 
been turned into another Delhi, disap])oiiits all expecta- 
tions, and disgusts one by tJie loajhsome aspect tmd odour 
of the narrow, crooked linos of human dons» little better 
than sheds pivmded for cattle. T!ie people liavo a 
miserable look, demoting poverty and iviH'teliedness. 
Sasseram^ is a decayed l^itaii towui, w'hicb Is marked by 
the usual filth and s<pialor of the racre. Building was a 
rage with the ^fogtds, not with the Piitaiis. The rage 
of the lattcf^vas in the opposite w’ay — (hnuolition, and 
not erection. 

Haneyn K1}a)i^H Roza or tomb is an oxtteption to our 
remark. Filial piety could searetdy have hbnoui’CMl ti)o. 
memory of a father with a more ‘splendid mausoleum. 
The building stands in the mhldlc of a w alled cpiadrangle, 
with lofty gjiteways. The form is an octagon, with 
cupplas at the angles, and a magnificent ddBie on 
the^ top/ Tho structure is of masonry, with outer en- 
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faccmonts of freestone. Inside, the walls are plastered 
like polished marble. Time has dimmed their lustre 
• by laying on a crust of dirt upon them. Our voice, 
:^esounding in echoes bencatli the dome, scared away 
a number of iiigcons tliiit wore? perched on the cor- 
nices, and to wlnmi llie place seems to be abandoned, 
^Thc sarcophagus is jduced just in the middle of the 
ground-floor. Though a liltle too much ornamented, 
•'the ;eneral design of the building is simple. The date 
of the tomb is a. d. lool. Bui oxeyepting a slab or two 
that lls out of place, the whole edifice is yet in a very 
gbod condition. 

From the top of (he Roza, the town, spread out 
beneath the foot, cun bo seen in detail. Towards the 
north the tomb of ISliere Shah appeared to rear itself 
in the air from out of an artificial lake. In form and 
design<Jt is much the sin|jio as that of liis father ; but it 
ia loftier in height, larger in dimensions, and more 
superb in appoaraiico. Rising in an open, uninter- 
rupted plain, the effect also is more telling. 


* Prom 'midst a limpid pool, superbly high. 

The masrty domt' obtrudes into tho »lty, 

Crpuii the hanks inoro hutuble tombs abound, 
of faithful sorvaiits, who their chief, surround. 
The monarch still seems grandeur to disi'tonse. 
And c’eii in death, maiidaihs pre-eminence.' 


, The tank, which once nieasured a liaRe m circuinj^i^nce, 
Jias decay^ into a cesspool; the. 
haVo all slipped into the roseriedr 
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pearing every autumn to fill up the tank. Cremation 
left no choice to the Hindoos for such splendid obituaiy 
monuments and * storied urns.* Shcro Shah himself 
caused the erection of this tomb -distrusting, perhaps, 
his immediate survivors, posterity, tradition, history, 
and everything, to do him adequate justice. It is rc- 
, markable that ho did not prefer to build a palace, but 
bis tomb. lie was killed by the explosion of a mine at 
the fort of Callingcr. Only his little finger was found — 
and that alone lies iutciTC<l beneath tlie stately niausole- 
uni, which is the ornament of the valley of the Soane. In 
another generation or two, this tomb may * leave not a 
trace behind.^ The utilitarian economy which appre- 
ciates only I’oproductiv^e works, is sadly mistaken to 
consign to decay the costly works of a iirccoding 
To abolish all oniamenttd works would be to question 
the beauty of the stars and flowers - t/io goiicrar loveli- 
ness of nature in the* creation. 

T*fo mvro useful work, nor a more splendid monu- 
ment of bis glory, coidd have been left beliind by Shore 
Shah, than the higE way which stretched a four months’ 
journey frOlB Sonargong in Bengal to the western 
Betas on the Jholum, and compared willi w'hicli the 
Grand Trunk Hoad of our ago falls into the shade. 
Had that road exfeted, as liis rupee coinage is still cur- 
rent, it would have savecl the fifty lacs ^expended on the 
tboroughfarts. In many jilaces that road had 
remain^ for fifty mujfh in the sq^e state as 
fduni|^ To Bus day the remsSns of 
bfie o? Mi and brick-built sorais*may be seen jifc 
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Jeliaiiabail, Roiiio fourteen miles from Sasseram. But 
Hliei'o Shall in Ins turn must yield the palm to Asooa, 
who made hij^hways, regularly inilostoued and sluidcd 
■with pec'pul and man^o trees, throughout his kingdom, 
dug wells at the distance of <'V('ry cross, erected dhunu- 
salus for the use of man and Iwast, hospitals for the sick, 
and rest-houses for the ua>worn at night. 

The country inipioves as jou approa<*h Benares. 
The road to that city is under a Ix'autiful arenuo. 
fihere Shah’s tonih is a isihh* from iiian\ miles off— a very 
good proof of tlu^ flat, le\el ehjiacter of the etniiitry. 
We met a European liid\ tra\<*]Uug aloiu' with her 
child. She dan'fl not Inne done this tlirec' ;stais ago, 
when she ^^as suie to ha\e been biset, like ^liltou\ 
littdy in the e’en! us, by lots of hudwadtes 

To the Hindoos, tlio (\nMmnassa is the verj^ an- 
lipodeh of the (.hinges. Not more does a dip in the 
rher flowing from ShnaV head iii'^iiie salvation, than 
is perdition threatened to betheeon''e(juenee of the same 
act in the other ri\er. In days gone by tho ferryman bad 
need of esjiocial earc against raising a splash by the oar, 
and jeopardizing the eternal welfare of the passengers. 
Poor people, who could not afford for ferrying, were 
fordeil on thp shoulders of m<5n — the touch of a drop of 
the cursed, waters was imjrierilling enough. No such 
step lias to be token now. Tho munifleoneo of a 
wealthy IJSndoo — Raja Putni Mull of Benares^ — has 

* * Th<^ same re*<built «i temple at KiiHra, which eoet 70,000 
lMad%a Htbhe task there at A*oo^of three wAat<rwalA-mukhi, ' 
which \ietwt Ks. ; he ei^eat 90,000 Be, <m » ghaut at Hurdwar ; 
60,000 Be. ou a Oerai at BrinfUibun : on theee and other public Aiorics 
hi uprnt eight lace of rupeeg^ for which liord W. Beatinok made him 
itehas reoQtd6d^ in foa» language!^ on this bridge, the fact 
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raised a substantial bridge of stone ovcr’tlic river, to 
which in former years extended the frontiers that have 
in our day been pushed up to Peshawin*. The Caram- 
nassa is 300 feet wide, and rises 30 fec't in tlie rains. 
Tlie sand in its bed is :20 feet dt'op. ^ 

Cc, The real tradition is lost wlihdi has laid the Caram-^ 
iiassa under a ban, and in its place has boon invontefl 
the following legend. The as 2 >iring Rfijiih Trisaiiku 
had exulted himself among the gods, by his 2 )i*aytTs and 
penances. But lie was kicked out headlong from 
Swe^rgu by Shiva, and arrested halJ-ivay in his fall, 
where he remains sus 2 )eiidcd — tugged this way .by. 
gravitation, and to the other drawn by the nua it of his 
ptmiinces. lie lies 'vvith his head downward, and his 
saliva falling into the Caramriassa is tlie cause of its 
desocrutiou. The legend, if good for nothing else, is 
an ajd illustration of the iiositiou of •Young Bengal. 
Tho religious prayers* a Jid iienanees of the one iniglU 
bo taken for the education and enlightenment of the 
other. Lo'nging after Swergii might bo iiitorprcted 
into a longing for the jirivileges of the (!(uiquoror — and 
exjnilsion is ajaother word for exeliiRion. Tlie wrath of 
Shiva is akin to the cxtomiinatiiig principle of the 
Blood-and-Scal])-School members. And lianging in the 
air is illustrative pf that midway position, in wlucli 
an educated Hindoo is placed bet\<'een Ins orthodox 
odunirymen on the one hand, and the mee of his con- 
querors on the other. 

• ' • 

of hit) erecting; it; the foundiUion had been previously laid b>**tbc 
priina minister of who spent three laca on it. Tlie bridge n'ats 

ileaigned by Sanies Prin4ep/'n-(5afc«fto lietieWy Xo, XLL 
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CHAPTER VI. 

October 2Wi . — It past four in the moniing. 

The driver awoke us, and aiindunccd the tidings of our 
arrival before Benmm, In a fow minutes we were upon 
the river-side, seining our eves to eateli a glimpse of 
the^lJpJy.C.itj'” that rests upon the trident of Mahadco. 
B\it u soft murky glooiri still hung upon the pros])ect, 
and we could descry only the shadowy oiitlinos of the 
city upon the opposite bank. The Ganges, flowing 
past below it, ‘ glided at her own sweet will.* From 
her surface rose misty exhalations, as if in inccitso to 
the wrathful Deity of the Hindoo Pantheon. The 
mighty city lay hushed in repose, excepting the sounds 
of the nagara from some temple, •that came melloAvt^l 
across the wmters, and fell in a pleasing^cadence upon 
the car. As daylight gradually ]X)ured itself, thousands 
of spires, temples, shrines, minarets, domes, palaces, 
and ghauts, were laid bare to thorsigbt — disclosing a 
most panoramic view. The city of Shiva, the great 
stronghold of Hindooism, the l^oKest slirino for pilgrim?, 
age in India, and the^nucleus of the wealth, grandeur, 
foeMon of llindeostan^ now clearly stood qni in 
rising with her tiara of proud towers, into airy 
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distanco.’ From having heard, and read, and dre^t 
of Bonares for many a year, we now gazed up^'-ij^aV 
city, and' realized the longings into wdiich orio is led by 
its prestige. 

Tlie first vic»v is magnificent, and answers all ex- 
pectations. The lofty bank, and the graceful bend of 
the river — ^in the form of a half moon, give to Benares the 
advajitage of being seen drawn out in all its length, and 
presented in all its details. In Bishop Ileber's opinion, 
one lias a veiy good view of Benares from a boat. Jiut 
seen from the opposite bank, the city ‘looks right 
glorious.* From there, the photographer can at once 
take in the W'holc river-frontage from ouo end to the 
otlier summed up of flighty ghauts lining the entire 
length of tjio bank, and a close array of buildings and 
temples, each jostling, as it were, to pfcp ojio over the 
oth(T*s head. 

» 

Doubtless, the elevated site of Benai*es upon a higlu 
stoei)y bank, luus given rise to tho story of its being* 
founded on the tridept of Shiva, and its exemption from 
tlic shock of .all earthqualvos. But it is to be doubte<l 
whether old BiKsesw'ara did not feel a quake at tho ex-, 
plosion occurring some ten years ago, when a fleet of 
boats caiTying ammunition happened to lake fire below 
tho Raj-ghaut. It is next to a certainty tliut he must 
have had a proof then of his abode upoit the terra-firma 
— of his city being of ‘ the earth j^thy.* 

* . Not a little interesting 'In the landsca}^ is 

the riVer.^ The right side, too, lias its beauties to attract 
the eye. It had bceh designed to found a rival cit^ 
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upon this bank, and call it Vyas-Kaei. The design 
originated not, as it has been mystified in the Poorans, 
on the part of Vyas to avonge his personal wrongs and 
insults on the Shivltes, but on the part of the Vishnu- 
vites thomsclvoa, to cstablisli the pre-eminence of their 
sect by aiming a deadly blow at tlie power of their op- 
ponents. It was nc»t Vyas who had been ill-rcceived 
and ill-treated at Benan^s, but it was the Vishnuvites 
who had b(3cn opposed and denied a footing in the city 
so ^levotcd to Shiva. In the (jonflict waged between 
the two great sects of the Hindoo world, each ptirty has 
always sought to strengthen the cause of its .superstition 
by the sanction of grcjil names. There is no name so 
venerated in the Hindoo Slnustras as that of the com- 
piler of the Ved-Sanghilas. By that name is the sect 
of the Vishnu vitps honoured at its head, audits veteran 
iiuthoril}" was quoted to lend a coiintonauce to their 
proceedings in the foundation of a new Kasi on the right 
bank of the Ganges. But scntiraoutal Vishnuvism 
failed to draw away men from a superstition which pro- 
mised immediate gratification to their fleshly cravings, 
and no rival V'ishnuvitc to\vii ever rose on the opposite 
^ bank of Benares to tlircaten the religious dominancy of 
the Shi vites. Failing in their ambitious project, the ' 
Vislnmvltes became the laughing-stock of their adver- 
saries. They ere taunted with being metamorphosed 
into asses on' their death at their much-vaunted town. 
Th% nucleus of that city has become the country-seat of 
the Rajah of Beiiai’cs. But he takes the most .puiicr 
>filious care not jfeopardizo his soul in that 
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spot. In his last raomonts ho is earned. over to the 
other side, which is considered to lorm the neai’ost 
point to heaven. Under tliis impression of the Hindoos, 
the bridge of boats connecting Ueiiares witli llie op- 
posite bank might with good reason be taken fo^- a 
veritable Pom Amioram. 

The bridge in qiuistion luis just begun (o be laid 
across. In the interini of its ceasing to exist, during 
the height of th(^ rains, there plies the ferry of a little 
steamer paddled by men. Hie Gangiis at IJoiiavos now 
is not more than two-thirds of the breadth of the' 
Ilooghly. But in the ruins it beeoinos netirly ninety 
feet deep, and flows with a current of eight miles an 
hour. 

Landed at the Rujghaut. Alexander was not more 
eager to leap on the shores of Tlion than an orlliodox 
Hindoo is to do the same on the holy sliore of Ihaiares. 
Wo proceeded on foot to sec the city. The vunv from , 
tlic other syle roalh^ deserves the epitlict of magnificent. 
But much of the prestige vanishes away on landing on 
this side, and the gay and glittcuing city proves to he 
one of shocking filth and abominations. % 

Travellers describe Benai*es as ^ eliai’acterislicall}'^ 

• Eastern.^ Tliey arc tlirown hero ‘ on pundy Oriental 
scenes,' Indeed, tBccity has noparqllol in the East or 
the .West. It is thoroughly Hindoo — fwm its Hindoo 
muts and mumiverSf its Hindoo idols and' emblems of 
worship, its toies, or seminaries, oi Hindoo learning, ^its 
donisisene of pure Hindoo faith and manners, and fast, 
but not least, its shops of Hindoo eon/ectionery. Every-) 
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thing here savours of the Ifindoo, and a foreigner 
beholds in it a bond fide Hindoo town, distinguished by 
its peculiarities from all other to^^ms upon the earth. 

To quote the words of the poet, * four thousand 
years expand their wings ^ over llenares. It is the 
oldest post-diluvian city on the globe. Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, and others had been its contemporaries. But they 
are all in desolation, while Benares is still in its glory. 
The cities of the Allophyliaus are now without oven 
a name— much less without a trace. The cities of the 
Aryans have shared nearly the same fate. Benares is 
the only town of pro-historic antiquity that yet survives 
to link the ancient world with the modern, and present, 
a retrospect through a vista of several hundred years. 

But old as Benares is, it has not the hoary look 
about it, the time-worn visage and decrepit apjiearancc, 
of an aged millcnaruin. It has no architectural vestiges 
of the times of Judisththira or Vicramadytia to * writo 
wrinkles upon its brow.’ The oldest budding dates 
only from the ago of Akbar. llulcd by difibrent princes 
at different epochs, it had to assume a different phase 
on* each occasion. The present appearance is obviously- 
modernized. The mixed Hindoo and' Saracenic order 
prevailing in its architecture, decidedly points to a' 
recent origin of the present city. If Buddha were to 
see it now, he would not know one temple or street, and 
would find it crowded with idols where there used to be 
nojie. Megastbenes would not recognize it under its 
pfOsent features. P’a Hian would behold it os entirely 
jehangod in its site, magnitude, topography, aiiohitecture, :: 
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and other details. II wen Thsang also would bo struck 
by many novelties that did not exist in the seventh 
century. Originally, Benares had been called Kasi. 
Very probably its founder Khetroviddya had con- 
ferred this name upon Ins favourite city. ITudor that 
name it had continued to be called for several ages — 
from the date of its foundation to the times of Buddha, 
Asoca, and Fa Ilian in the fifth centuiy. Of Benares 
when it vras called Kasi, or in tlic age of the Maharabat 
or of irenu, no topographical account is extant. In the 
early times of the Rig-Veda it must have hardly begun 
to exist. But in the age of the great Hindoo Code itr 
seems to have attained some importance and dignity, 
and to have become tlio great national seat of learning, 
where the means of acquiring knowledge wwe abundant, 
and whore the opportunities of vigorous intellectual ex- 
ercise were frequent. Tlere, probably, did Kapil a first 
enunciate his doctrines of the? Sanl'hyu. Ilcre, probably, 
,did Gotuuia found his school of the J^f/alcn, Yaska 
probably published his ^JSTirulcta’ at this place, Panini 
his Grammar, and Kulluca Bhutto his ^ Commentaries 
on the Iiistif iites.^ No doubt is to be eutertainod that in 
ancient Kasi were to be found the most eminent Hindoo 
sages, who greatly enriched the literature of their lotion, 
and who wore quaRfied by genius, Icjarhing, andeloq^^ce 
to guide the councils of kings, to mould the opinionii of 
the public of ancient India, and to give law to the 
. Hindoo world. Unless Bonarea had enjoyed a c^ssic 
fame, been inhabited by a large and in&lligent po^mda*. 
tidn, and had exercised the authority of a pontifical 

TOL. I. , . 
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city, it was not likely that it would have been chosen 
by Buddha as the fittest theah e for first ‘ turning the 
wheel of his law' among manldnd. 

The Kasi-khund professes to give an account of 
ancient Benares. But it harijs nioi‘c upon Shiva than 
upon Shiva's abode. There is one little Tamul drama,* 
which helps to give an insight into the state^of things 
In the olden times. Tri tliat drama the poet makes the 
exiled Rajah iravishchundra burst forth in admiration 
of Benares, as a gorg('ous city of ‘ splendid . turrets, 
princely mansions, and millions of pinnacles.' One 
-is at first apt to tak(' this account as referring to a 
period some eighteen liundrod years on the other side 
of Christ, the probabh' age of iraiishchundra ; but the 
traveller (eighteen hundred years on this side of Christ 
finds it the self-same magnificent city of temples and 
turrets. But it'is very much to bo doubted whether 
in that early ago Benares could have grown into such a 
great and opulent city — an age the same with tliat of 
the Rig- Veda, 'when temples and public, places of wor- 
ship’ wore unknown on the plains of Indui.t The ana- 
ehroTiism is glaring, and the poet must* be consthied 
as having described the city such as it was in the cen- 
turies immediately preceding the Mahomedan invasion. 
Tn his own age, the fourle(?nth cenftary, the city had 
undergone great^ changes. By that time the name of 
Kasi had been long dropped for that of Benares. It is . 

. \ Ari^undrt^ 4ha Msrtyr of Truth/ translated iiito English by 
Mufci Cotoar Svramy Miidfilier. ‘ ' 

t * The worship lyas entiivly domestic,’ — Wilson's Eij^-Vedu. 
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a coinage of the Puranic authors, and must have been 
adopted in the Puiauic age. Purely it* is Barauasi, 
from Bai'ana and Asi, the two rivers between which the 
city is situated. By a wrong orthography, it has be- 
come transfonuod into Benares. Only dry beds of 
those rivers are seen in this season. .The cl i an go of 
name apjxiars to have occurred subsocpiont to Fa Ilian’s 
visit, in whoso time the place still retained its ancient 
appellation. It is probable that ancient Kasi fell into 
ruins on the expulsion of the first Buddhists from its 
possession. To rebuild it, the Shivites chose ii now site,- 
but not far removed from the old. Their city rose und* 
extended from the Barana to the A. si, and no mon* 
appropriate name could have ■been bestowed upon it 
than tl&t of Benares, wliich was dedicated to tlieir 
patroii deity Shiva. Then commenced the cm from 
whicli Benares became the batth^-grotiud of the dilFcrent 
sects of the Ifincloos, and the s(*eno of their alternate 
victory and defeat — till its complete desolation by in- 
vaders of a new creed from regions beyond the Indus. 

Wc should greatly err if tvo were to suppose that 
any of the present streots and houses hear the same a.s- 
pect that they did in the ago of Buddha, or F a Itiun, 
or Saneara. Much of the site now occupied along the 
river was a ^fore&t’in Baber’s time. Jungles stood 
and wolves prowled over the space now covered by a 
long succession of ghauts and temples. In those jungles 
the Tamul poet has laid the most touching scenes of 
his drama. The residence of Toolsee Doss — the wf^Tfrof 
Bamanund over the Punchogunga ghaut, then peepejf 
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through coverts and shades of Irecs. The present city is 
not more than three hundred years old. It first began 
to recover its ancient splendour about the year 1570, 
under the auspices of l\uo Sorjun of Booiidi, a llajpool 
chief who had been intrusted by Akbar with the govern- 
ment of Benares. By the pi*udcnce of his administra- 
tion and the vigilauco of liis police, the most perfect 
security to person and property was established through- 
out the provirKJC. The city was beautified and orna- 
mented, especially the quarter of his residence, with 
eigfity edifices, and twenty baths.* J ust as Fitch saw 
"it in 1583, just as Tavernier saw it in 1068, so did 
Ileber see it in 1825, and so do we see it in 1860 : 
though not without missing many things that havc^ 
ceased to exist in the interval. 

Iininediately above the Baj -ghaut, and at the con- 
fluence of the Biirana and Ganges, is the site of the old 
Benares fort. The spot forms a great strategical posi- 
tion, and recalls to mind the history of, ages. In 
Menu’s time Benares was one of the six indcijendmt 
kingdoms in tlic valley of the Ganges. The iriiidoo 
fort, overlooking that river, guarded its capital in those 
days from the approach of Panchala from the west, and 
from the approach of Maghada from the cast. Inside 
the fort then stood tho palace of thd king. . Tmips of 
men, with brillcant sabres and iron-bound clubs, pro- 
tected the royal household. The gates of the cit«adel 
yeare guarded by pikemen bciaring a long spear, scimitar, , 
bucfelerr Those wha performed duty . on. the 
♦ llckjiwthaaf VcK ii. p. 4T4. 
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turrets were aniicd with bows which shot an arrow six 
feet long. The cavalry, riding upon high-mettled horses, 
curvetted in all directions. llichly-caparisoncd ele- 
phants — ‘ Iheir protruding ttisks armed with keen 
sabres^ — were driven about, and made a s 2 )lendid show. 
Gay cai-8 and war-cliariofs ran hither and thither 
through the streets. From this fbi*t j)oured fortli of 
old the warriors who went to assist the Paudoos on the 
phiins of Kurukhetra. The lieutenants of tlic Mag- 
huda kings lodged in tliis fort. Rajah Deva PalaDcva, 
the great lluddhist king of Goiir, and his successors, 
held court hen^ on the second ascendancy of (heir faith- 
in Renares. The jn-oviiice then passed into tlic hands 
of the Rathore kings of Kanougo. The last Rajah, 
Jychand, had doj)osikxl all his valuables here. But the 
city of weak-norved ju’icsts and pundils e(mld ill resist 
the attack of the hardy Gliorians. '* Th() treasures, 
iiccuiTuilatcd in tlic fori, fell an easy pn'v to file 3Io8- 
Icra. There was a white elephant, which formed the 
most remarkable of all sj>oiI«. Such an animal is now 
a myth. In tlicteuilh, eleventli, and twelfth centuries, 
the space emdosed by the walls of the forti swarmed 
w'itli houses and toinijlea. Various ruins of them are 
still existing, particularly the I'ornairis of a Buddhistic 
Vihara, or temple, probably of the Gupta or Pal 
period. An acciimulation of soil h^s taken idace, 
raising the ground by many feet. Buildings, which 
must have been once on the surface, are now eighteen 
feet below ground. Thoso are probabl}* the remais^ of 
the city existing in tjie repiote anti-Christian centiirie|. 
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In lieu of llic ancient Hindoo citadel, there tower now 
the high mud ramparts of a foi‘t, which was erected to 
command ihtf city in the crisis of the late rebellion. 

The main road from the Eaj-ghaut passes through 
what luid been a Ihickly- inhabited quarter of the 
ancient cit}’ — the site of old llenaros. Here, first of all, 
were the dwellings of lh(; learned Ilraliinins. 'Loud 
rose then ‘the voices of their students reciting the 
Vedas in the halls of learning.’* ITerc of yore did ‘the 
twang of the bow and the clash of the swords bespeak 
the*royal rebicleiicos of the KhotiTas,’ Hero were ‘ the 
‘Wealthy mansions of tlic^Valsas, their sliops and stalls 
extending in oiicll(‘s.s rows.’ Money-changers there 
wore, i]i whos(i sliops * the constant clink of the great 
lieaps of gold and silver coin that were counted made 
its metallie chorus heard even amidst the din and com- 
motion caused by the numberless buyers and sellers.’ t 
Ilere, for several centuries, stood* many a temple and 
monastciy of the Buddliists. The old city seems to 
have b(?(m more inland than the present. It may be 
that, partly owing to the caprices of Indian rivers, and 
partly to political and religious causes, *the town has 
had to shift its Ksite from time to time. It is to be re- 
gretted that almost iio antiquities exist to preserve the 
memory of tlie spot where Buddha twimed the wheel of 
his law— -where ^Bhascara hold his commerce with the 
skies — ojid where Sancara encountered thp atheistical 

were at Kasi when Buddha went thoJo to 

profiSgttte bis religion* . 

f * Arichandr a/ Act v. Scene L 
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Kuddliists ul all the weapons of conlrovtT^y, und routed 
them from off the field. The interesting arena is bare 
of every vestige of the eai'ly lirahminic and Buddliisiic 
epochs. The tower in honour of Buddha, wJii('.li Wiis to 
have been seen in Ajuia Satru^s tinuj, lias long dis- 
appeared. Thc’tliirty monasteries spohen of by Jlwen 
Thsjiiig have all ceased to exist for several (Maiturics. 
The locality is now thinly peopled, and gradually fades 
away into the suburban country-seats and gardens of 
the rich. 

In making a (our rni Ihe outskirts, one iiivoliint«urily 
performs that i>Ufjar-iiarikmma, or the? cij’caiit of the 
city, which is so meritorious in Iliiuhx) pilgrimage. 
Falling into the hcMirt of the town, w(^ had to tliroad 
our way through a maze of alleys and laiu's. These 
aro so narrow, that ‘ even narrow st'ems a term too 
wi(Je for them.* The high rows of b^^ildings on eilher 
Imiid exclude all aunshuie luid vent ilol ion from the 
streets, and (lie man living pcu’clu'd oji tlie topmost 
garret is as miudi grilled by lunit during day as ho oil 
the ground-floor Inw to bid farewell to tlu* sun in liJs 
mid-day career. Their case, liowever, is reversed at 
Jiight, when the latter feels stowed close, as it were in 
a ship-hold — whil(3 the former, at his broev.y height, is 
courted by Eolus from the four cardinal points of 
heaven. * ^ 

Tlie architecture of a people depends upon the 
torials afforded by the country^ in wdiich they inhabit. 
In the plains -of Bengal, where not a •hillock is Ito be 
j^aiecn, and where the soil is alluvial, the material for 
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its architecture is brick. But in Benares an inex- 
haustible BiipiJy of saiulstono is found within an easy 
roach in the adjacent hills of Chunar. TTence this 
more durable material is employed by the Khottas in 
their buildings. The same that was said of Rome — 
which Augustus found all biick, but left all marble 
may be said of Benares, uhicli is all stone. 

But one, judging from the buildings in Benares, 
would not form a \er} high opinion of Hindoo archi- 
tecture. Though possessing a lofty and attractive 
frontuge, there is not one house which is to be admired 
for its real aiohitectural excellency. The taste, if anj 
is at all exhibited, appears to ha^e been fiitteied away 
upon elaborateness and minute elegance. Tliere it* no 
stalely column — no magnificent uieh, to pj'odutc the 
effect of holemn giandeur. Far fiom anything of the 
kind, .small Aeianfiahs and galleries, oriel windowb and 
braekets, Cia’\ed pillars and Reul))tured walls, are in 
un^^ ei'sal fashir)U. The pyiuinidal domcb of the temples 
a re particularly ungi'aeeful . Our Bengalee temples, with 
their roiiiuh'd cupolas, arc in muoh**bctter taste, Tlie 
Buddhists apix'ar to huAc had more archil oclural genius 
than the Brahmins. Most of the houses are six to 
seven 8tori(‘& high, each story being fen to tweh^ feet 
ill elevation. This doininioniring in tl*e air is certainly 
for being pinched for space below. The houses hav^* 
small courts, round which the rogms aro built, littleT 
larger than pigeon-holes.^ The lower rooms are as dark 
as.ccJJs. The dewrs aro so low, that you are obliged to 
sioop to pass through them. The windows are few and 
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small. In a wall a hundred feet long them are scarcely 
mote than four or five openings. To have little light 
and air in domestic architecture is perhaps a suggeslioii 
of the local elimate, which is beyond measure severe 
and trying, as well in wiiiter as in siimincr. In Bengal 
the ladies live in'sepamte apartments adjoining tothobo 
of the moil, in one enclosure. But in Benares they 
have their zenanas high up on the sixth or seventli 
floor.' By thus bearing their female woild upon their 
shoulders, the Khottahs of Benares may outdo the 
cliivalry of Bengal. But for all that, their women faro 
not the better. Perched high upon llioir aerial substra-. 
turn, they are so much roasted during tlie day, that if 
anybody here were in need of grilled flc'-h, lu‘ had 
better look for a Bonareso lady. 

^ The city is di\ idod into wards, called niuhullas, ouch 
having a gate closed at night. Thi'f a eurif>us relic 
of the olden times — ^'■ory good for makiiig men sober 
against their will. Bui to us moderns, it appears a ^ 
making eaged birds of them. > 

Temples in Benffres are as ‘ plenty as blaekberries.’ 
More than a Hiousand of them had bc'on desti*oyod hj 
the first ^Moslem invader. But they multiplied again, 
and their number robo to some fifteen hundred by the* 
time of Jehangeei^ who dcbcu'ibes tlu* plaee in bis auto- 
biography as ‘ a city of temples.’ Tlicjo again in their 
turn wore levelled by^Aurungzebo. \ third time have 
they raised up their heads, und^now they count again 
not loss than ^ thousand. 

The idols are perhaps more numerous than the 
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swai-niiiif^ population of the city. They arc scon not 
only in tlic public tomj)le.s, but in many t)f the inivate 
dwellings, at the angles of tlie streets, and by the aides 
of the thoroughfares. Tins oxtmordinary number is 
easily accounted for by a Hindoo, who is aware of the 
fact, that all mortals dying in this holy eit}' are made 
iinniorfitls by bein,i» trausfonned into the stone emblems 
of Shiva. Tf)])ogi*aplii(*ally, the Benares of the present 
day might alford a faithful miniature of the India of our 
ancestors. Its multitude of domes, turrets, and pinna- 
cles* ndlect ‘ tlie \ ory body and ag(' — the form and 
.pres.'-ure’ of that Bharat\evdi which was to have been 
scon in the Pouranic age. It doe^. not afford a picture 
of the Bharatveisli eitliei* of tlie Vedie jieriod, or of the 
ago of Jb'mi — wlu'u idolatry was unknown, and the 
worship of one Almighty Spirit was pi'evalentin India. 

Bulls and beggars still abound, though not to the 
extent a*** in TIcIkt’s time. T^irtly the nuisance of the 
thing has Ihmsi felt hyihe people themselves, and partly 
it has been supjnvssed by CTOvcrnmeiit. There are 
enough lieggavs, though, to make Ono^s charity to tliem 
‘ a droi) of water in the ocean.’ Fakirs’ houses still oc- 
cur at every turn. 

Benares is not purely a Rhivite town. By turns, it 
has been Brahmiuieal, Buddhist, Shivito, Saeto, Vish- 
nu^ito, and Jain. Shiva is certainly the god-paramouut, 
and the lord of the soil. But Doorga, Qanesa, Surya, 
Vishnu, Rama, and Parisuath, have all received pasft- 
porft to settle in his territory. They have all of them 
their followers here like consuls and envoys in^a foreign 
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c*oui*t. ]^il{^rims of every sect tliroiig hither to offer 
their 2 )ra\ ers— and the ‘ fifty thousand foreign devotees 
give one the difFcrcnt types of the Hindoo race/ Tliore 
are religious tra\ellorH 80inetiine> from Thibet and Hur- 
niah. Hemires ha^ always bc‘en the lu\i(l-([ii!irtevs of 
Ttinduo orthodoxy— on joying and exercising the metro- 
politan autlioritj' throughout Hrahmindoui, tliat Home 
once did thi’ouglioiit (’hriblondom. 

Illielooi)oor ih coinpaiati\eJj an (►pen and agn^'able 
quarter* The muhiiUa is IraN ersed by a load w ide eiiougli 
to allow' two w heeded taiiLiges to p.iss ca«‘h other with 
case. To the Jains it is bin rcsl fer Ix'iiig lliebiitl)-p].i(*c 
of rarisiidth. They 1 un(' not jiut up a stone to lu.uk 
the sjKit whore h<M\as boin. The Rain e- Dow tig( r of 
Vi/ianagiain luts taken uji lieu abode at Dludoopoor 
She is come far away from ibe Coioniiindt*! to sjx'iul 
liitlior li(*r last days, and gin* uj) her'^onl in bol\ Ihm- 
aros to juoid a ft an'^iugraUott, Tlie old lady lia ^ ])assecl 
her fiftieth ye^ir. Dy her larg<'sses on the iiian> festhf* 
days of the }car, and her constjuit eiitei taiiiinoiirs to th(' 
j)oor, she luis iiiadc*horself not a litth* pToniineiit in tlie 
city, where irtixi are often under tlu' impulse* iff sui 2 )ass- 
iug each other in s2Jciidour and eliaiit}. She li^es in 
a inansioii ies2)ectable enough in a 2)laee wdieie hot is the 
competition for -abode, and k('(*ps tlu' best Nugant 
Kham in all Benares. * ^ 

In the locality where Parisnatli sought to 2>romot(' 
the spiiitual welfare of men is ijow a dispensary to 2Jro- 
lUote their 2)hysicul wcllaro. The Birtioo in cliafgo of 
that ditqiensary turned out to be an old chum of the 
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doctor — and hfc bade ns all welcome to his roof and to 
his table. lie is hero for the last five years, and quoted 
bis own instance — ^his own improvement from a long- 
standing dyspepsia — to confiim the healthiness of the 
idace. But he did not omit to remark, that the heat 
in summer beggars all description. Once, for a moment, 
our thoughts were turned far away to homo fioni the 
>ccncs around us, and we sat down to comniunicate the 
news of our arrival at the holy city of Benares. This 
done, .a long hour was spent in chatting over a cup of 
tea, bn the new’CNt i‘\ents of the day. T\\q chtllntn inter- 
venod, to raih(» the <piestion of our being beholden most 
— ^W'liethor to the narcotic of t^iina, or to the exotic of 
America. B}' nine, the company rose to prepare for 
bath. How fortunate is a Hindoo sinner, to liave to 
pass through the pleasuntest of all purgatories in the 
foim of a dip in (lie Ganges, and thereby S(»cure a pass- 
port to heaven ! 

The ghauts at Benares are by fur the most striking 
of all its arcliitecture, — ^imd the ghauts of a Hindoo city 
are alw^ays its best lounges. X^pou thorn arc passed the 
happiest hours of a Hindoo's day. There/ in the mom- 
ijigs, .tho greater part of tho population turns out to 
bathe, to dress, and to pray. In the evenings, the peo- 
ple retire thither from the toils of tho day, to sit on the 
open steps and gulp tho fresh river-air. Tho devout 
congregate to see n, Sunyasi practise austerities, or hoar 
a PurumJinmo pojss judgment upon Vedantism. The 
idler lounges there, and has a hawk's eye after a pretty 
wencK There do the Hindoo females see the world out 
zenanas, ou]^vate friendship, acquire taste, pick 
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up fabhion, talk scandal^ discuss the politics of petticoat 
go\ orniiient, learu llie piices current of catablos, and 
propose matches for their sons and daughters. Half 
their flirting and half their ro;uaucing gO on at file 
ghautb. There have the young widows opportunity to 
exchange glaneoh, to know that there are admirer'' of 
their obsolete beauties, and to enjoy the liigliost good 
humour they can harmlessly indulge iu. 

Being the hoad-quai*torb of religion, the centre of 
wealth,the focus of fashion, and the' scat of polite society, 
Benui'cs is the groat point t)f con\orgonc*o to which is 
attiuetcd the bcaulj^of all Iliudoostaii. To ha\o a peep 
at that beauty, tlie best opportunity is when the women 
sport thoiuselvos like merry Kaiads in the waters ot 
the Ganges. Tlien do you see louli/ed tlie mythic sto? j 
of the apple of discord between goddesses p(‘rsonifi('d b) 
the Khottanee, the irahrattaneo, and (lie Lucknow allee 
—each contoiidiiig to carry off the piizo. Tlie Iliiidoo- 
stanco womi*n ha\e a prestige from the days of Sacoontola 
and Si'etiJ. But it is to bequcbtioned whether a youth 
fill Beiignh’noo canilot tUirly stand the rivaliy of thc'ir 
charms. Thd dross an<i ccM^tumc of tlio Khottances cer- 
tainly kick the beam iia '^ir favour. But we w'ould 
fain luisc the point on beh® of the w^omen of Bengal, 
whether ‘ beauty Cinadornc^s not adorned tlu* most ' — 
whether iu the nudity of their muslip-baree, they are 
not as naked as ‘ the btatuo that enchants the world ! ^ 

‘ fair uiidn's**, bpst drew ! t^hich cboeke no vein, 

But every flowing limb drowrfs, 

A^m^bteus ease wadi grace.' 

Howboit, with regard t« the women, there is no 
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denying the superiority of tlio men, ('ithcr in point of 
complexion or physiognomy — barring, liowcver, those 
instances of obesity, which di«*figiires a Khottuh into a 
luonstrous caricaturo— a ‘huge ton of a man/ The 
physique of tlie Bengalee betrays liis Sudra, if not his 
Santhal origin. But in the Clu'trics and Brahmins of 
I\asi, wo might still trace the features of an old Aryan 
ancestry. 

From bath to breakfast. Koine of the dishes were a ^ 
luxury we had not known since leaving f^alcuttn. ^ilost 
of them u<'re in strict accordance with the culinary 
dicta of Menu. 

Out upon fiiglit -seeing. First of nil, lay in our way 

the big and burly Tu lahhemdessnr. He is a bluff piece 

of rock, the huge rotundity of which makes plausible 

the story of his dally gniwtli by a grain of f(»ekmL 

Following, is flu* legend of his origin. There was a 

young Brahmin, who had become enanionred of the 

pretty wufe of a wine-dealer. The hnsbnnd had need to 

go out upon business, promising to be back on the next 

day. Tu his absence, the wife invited her j)araniour to 

spend the night in lu'r company. But unexpectedly the 

dCider returned home in middle of the night, and 

tlirew iho lo'\erH into a gi ('at onibarrassment. Finding 

no w^'iv to send the Biuhmiii out, thb fi'rtilo wdt of a 
^ <• 

W’oniau contrived to hide him in one of the big jars that 
lay ill a comer of the hut. On the door being opened 
to him, the dealer prepared to store the w'ine lie had 
brought in one of the jaiv. Luckily or unluckily, 
it is diWicult to decide which, he pitched in fho dark 
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upon the very jar in which the Braluhin was con- 
cealed. The young man little dreamt of the danger that 
was nigh — of being ‘drowned in a butt of Malmsey.' 
lie made no noise as the wine was poured in — ^and per- 
haps thought to himself, that it was a mighty boon to 
have both wine and woman together. .Ihit when the 
jar began to fill up towards the brim, the dangt*r of his 
position could not but become ob\ioustoliim. Nothing 
flaunted, however, ho still miiiutainod his sileiicc' rather 
than betray himself to disgrace, and enduring hissuflb- 
cation without a groan, quietly ga\e op tlie gho^l. N*e\t 
morning, when the deah^r went to turn out sonii' \\ine,' 
lie found to his ama;5<'meat both th(‘ jar and its contents 
petrified info stone. The story of the niiijicle w as [)as‘*ed 
from mouth to mouth — and tiny made' an a 2 )olheos{s of 
the adulterer for his nuirtyrdoin in the eauso of gal- 
lantry. Judging from TeelahhaiuJes^ur^ si;e, the Ihah- 
min <*ould scarcely have been (ontained ina jTrof .'‘O 
small diniensions. All ()\ id's liletaiuorpho''(‘s are ea^'t 
into th( shade hy tliis single one of Teolabliande>sur. 

To t(*st Bishop iTelier’s jJan, we hired a boat, and 
scudded dovvn the stiH’jun. 77/c luaunfj Hinph, often so 
prominent in ttn engraving of I»enar(‘s, tltreafens to give 
way every moment, but it has rniutinc'd^i that posture 
for several yearrt. * The foundution grouiid has partly 
slipped down, and the river lumuallx na^lio^ uvvaj its 
base, still it is spjtrcd as a standing miracle. — The 31us- 
subnan has razed down the conwent of Ilamtinund over 
the Punchgunga ghaut, and there is nW a supposed 
imjiressioA of his feet to mark the sitt'. — Fiom the 
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burning of a corpse was made out the Miinikarniku 
^haut -tho most sacred spot for cremation in all India. 
According to the version of the Shivites, — invented to 
exalt themselves at the expense of their antagonists,- 
Viohnu performed here certain acts of devotion in honour 
of Mahadeo, aiid as this pleased deity was in the act of 
nodding his assent to the prayers of his humiliated 
rival, he tdianccd to drop a pearl from ono of his car- 
rings -whence the name of Miinikiirnika. Vishnu, 
having been in want of water, had caused a fountain to 
spring up from the earth. This miracle is an objeel of 
'the highest v(»nerjition. But the little cistcni is so full 
of decomposed leaves and flowers, that a dip into it 
threaten kS to give more an immt'diatc ague than a ])ass- 
port to heaAou. Vishnu was in want of water while 
praying uj)on tho verj'bankof tho Ganges— as well may 
the Brahmins want us to gulp down pell-mell the story 
of an ant dc\ouring up an elephant. The impressions 
of his foot are shown on tho siKit, But all such foot- 
prints are a religious plagiaiism from tho Buddhists, by 
whom they were first introduced on the death of Buddha. 
The closing scone of Arichandra is laid at tho Muni- 
kurnika ghaut. Indeed, Benares has been the state- 
cage for state-prisoners from remote days. But none 
of the ex-kings under English surveillance has had to 
oko out his last days in a hut on the grounds of a bum- 
in g-ghjiut,— and to depend for his meals on 'the rice 
with which the corpses' mouths aro filled.' The cost of 
the obseejuies is now sometlung more than ‘ some rice, a 
cubit's length of cloth, and a copper coin.' 
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Tlie iieighbourliood of llunikurnika loug continued 
a dense jungle. Tree«!, built into tlie walls of houses, 
are still pointed out as ‘ veterans of that forest.' Ilai^l 
by, is the temple of 13 hoyrubnath- -tlie great gt'neml- 
issimo of Shiva. Next is the b2^ot of Toolsidoss' resid- 
ence — the Miltoli of Hindi, the author of the i)opular 
vjersioii of the Hamayaiia, wlio flourished here about llio 
year 1574 . The locality is classic also for the abode of 
Tuanj' of Clioihinyu's followers, who were some of them 
voiy learned men — and have left behind tlu' latest works 
in (Sanscrit. The travt'ls of Choitunya throw a light 
on the state of IBciiares in the fourteenth i cntury. - . 

Off from a boat, the larg(' and lofi \ river-side shnnes 
and mansions, rising in tier above tier, make iij) a gay 
and grand frontisjnc'ce. Their walls are riohl} adorned 
with foliage and figures of gods and giants earved in 
stone. Thej' are 2n’iiiei|)ally the works of the 2>i<*ty of 
Mahratta la-inces uml 2>riucosses. One is of Jlajee How, 
another of Jlolkar, and a third of Ahulja llaio. To llio 
Mahratlas is the present city cliiefly indebted for its 
foundation. It is from the time of their sujn emac} tluit 
its present fl(jnrishing state takes its date. 

Landed to see the obso^^ atory. To s2)eak for once 
ill the sj^irit of ahona^Jidr Hindoo, the act (d‘ getting nji 
to the city from tjie river is like cliniliing up to a mount 
— Benares being fancied as tlleaclo[^ted Vaila^a t)f Shiva. 
The Hindoo Tcmjde of Science stands f»n a s2iot almost 
washed by the Ganges. It is ascended by a long flight 
of steps, many of which have gone out^f order that 
a young can 2>ractical]y ex2)erioncc here the difli- 
voi., 1. 1 { 
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ciilty of climbing the hill of scioneo. The ob'^orvatorj’^ 
18 known by the name of Man MmaUl. The origin of 
flus name is a subject of dispule. I 3 j many it is traced 
to Tlajah irtiun — the eolcbrcitod TEindoo character of me- 
difcval India. lie is not inoio a historic than a heroic 
chardcter- haAing boon the husband of loOO wi\es, and 
the fatlier of S^Ocliildioii— and out-heroing thereby all 
the epic characters fiom Achilles downwards. In his 
old age, Ilajah Maun elected the building, which pre- 
sents a massive wall and projecting balcony of stone to 
the multitudes daih pawno up and down tlu' impeiial 
liver. He was to have spent hcie the evening of his 
life in repose and leligions woiship. J>ut the court and 
the camp v\(»ie tlic sc dies in which he wms destined to 
be bom and to die. Neail} a centuiv aften* his death, 
his intended residence* at Benares w^as altered anti con- 
verted into an observatorv bj his count! \ man, IJajah ly- 
sing of Amber. Scaucly any name in Hindoo history 
is to be mentioned with more respect and gratitude than 
that of this Bajiioot prince*, statesman, legislator, and 
watrior— who spared not an\ toil 'and expense in the 
caiiac of science, wlio Ldionred to leseue the intellectual 
fame of his nation from oblivion, and w^ho practically ^ 
api)li(*d his knowdedge of geometry to the foundation of 
a eit V after his own name — that is the only one in India, 
the streets of which arc bisected at right angles. Heber 
is wrong to suppose tliis observatorj^^ as ‘ founded before 
the Jtussulman conquest.' Ko chance exists of identify- 
iSie Hpot frrtm which observafious were used to be 
taken in the Hindoo ages. The Man Mdhdil may bo a 
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name doiivcd from Rajah Maun. ]Jiit literally iuter- 
pr(‘ted, it means* an ob&ervatory, from man (meuburf>- 
ment), and mnmhl (globe) - a place to measure the globe. 
There is a square tower, on which is a huge gnomon, 
23erhaps twcnty.fi'cl high. Tlu‘ arc of the dial is in 
projiortion. Tlieio are albo a ciicle fifteen feet in diam- 
eter, and a meridional line — all in stone. It cannot bo 
thid only these comprised the dpi)aratus by which the 
ancient Hindoos wore enabled to ha\e eoirect nedions of 
the jnciossion of the equinoxes, and to discuss thediui- 
nal re\olution of tlie e*n‘thoii its^axis. Tliey must ha\e 
had other instrunientH besides, to asceitain the iuo\e- 
meiits of the hea\(iil\ luminaries. Thequadiant is one 
witli which they woie once familial The aimillaiv 
sphere is anothei. Theie aie mauj otlni instiumenls 
in brass, wdiieh ma;v still he seen in^tlie coiiits of the 
Hindoo ininces of litijiiootiia.'^ TliLs is not the place 
to aii»iie upon tin* jirioiity or tin* i)ie-emineneo of the 
Hindoos .us astronomers Suffice it to say, that the 
jdaiiis of Hindoostan, uuinteiiupted hy a single emi- 
neiiee, and rarely shadowed by a cloud, may be looked 
ujion as a fit jdaco for the hiith of a hcionc<», wdjieh 
originating in the ntur-woiship ol‘ the Aryas, imded in 
its subsidence into a national sjstem of astnmomy. 
TaAcniier saw Jeypoor jirinces stiidying aslionoiny at 
this obbcrvatory. Eut only a solitary* Erahiuin is now 
attached to the spot to point out its cm iositics to visitoi s. 
It is a pity that [no \oicc is raided to utili/o this oyaerv- 
atory. ITot even a telescope is found tlicro — at least 
* llaja^thau,* \ol. ii. p 
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for the Btike of preserving uppoarance. Annually from 
Benares is still issued a calendar which ranks highest 
ainoiig everything of ils kind in the Hindoo world. 
'The Man Muudil is the oldest building in Beliares. 

From the observatory to Mndoo-rai-h-dhmara— 
where one witnesses the tiiiimph of the iconoclustie Mus- 
sulman over the idolatioiis Hindoo, tlriginally, a Hin- 
doo temple, dedicated to Vishnu under the name ol* 
Bindoo Madoo, stood here. It then co\oi*cd, as seen by 
Tavernier, an ('xtonsive plot of ground. By Auning- 
zebe’s fiat, this Ilindi'o temple was demolished, and 
0*011 verted into a Mahomedan mosque. Tlie mosque has 
scarcely any imposing dimensions or striking arehitec- 
tund beauty, — only it makes itself promimuit from a 
spot the most ele-vated in all Bcnaios. The two niinaifl, 
shooting tow^ards tlie sky, are seen from many miles oft 
From their top, the MuezdnN call is lieard above the 
din and strife of the city below. This MahonuHLuj 
mosque is like a blot upon the snow-white jjuiit^v of 
Ilindooism. It cannot faU to bo regarded by the Hin- 
doos as a grim ogre, which obtrudes its mitred head high 
above everj^thing else, and looks down 'with scorn — 
gloating in a triumphant exultation. To drop the 
metaphor, the altitude of the minors is 225 feet from the 
bed of the river, ^^lio view from their height is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. All Benares seems to spread 
tapestried out beneath the feet— in which the diminished 
temples scarcely pop up\hcir heads, and the busy crowds 
appear to swarm likp bees in a hive» On a clear morn- 
ing the Himalayas ore visible from the minars. 
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The desecration of their temide must have sorely 
panged the feelings of the Iliudoos of that day. How 
the sacrilege has been revenged with a tenfold vengeance 
by the o\<‘rthrow of the Mogul empire ! In the last 
days of his life Aurung/ebe must have been haunted, a 
Hindoo poet would have imagined, with ^ iwitutious of 
the god Vishnu, and filled with forebodhigs of the 
lising stonn of the ]Mahra< ta power, the * sea of troubles ^ 
in which the vessel of state was to be to'^sed, its inevit- 
able wreck and annihilation, and the ultimate end of 
his posterity in exile on a foreign shoie.^ * 

Distant view of lluraiiiigger from the 'The 

castellated palace of the Jlajah lose nobly on the mar- 
gin of the (fanges. The wi(*kot-gate, througli which 
Choyte Sing had droppc'd liiiiiself down the steepybank 
to the river by means of a siring formed of his turban, 
was -earccly Aisiblo. Many of that flajairs works are 
still extant, — a tcihplo sculpt uied with images of the ■ 
Hindoo gods, a magnificent stone tank, and a beautiful 
stone pa\ilion. Chc^de Sing had at li »4 to serve In the 
ranks of Sciudia’s arni}. In compensation for the loss 
of temiwal •royalties and realities, he- -or lather his 
jniiues — may well be consoled byjhe immortality whieh 
Burke has eonfericd upon bis name. 

Our next visit was paid to hom-hom liiscswaia, Tlie 
same that St Petgr^s is in Christen(loi|), is the temple of 
Biseswara in ITiiidoodom. But the one is the admiration 

‘W)ierc\t*f 1 look, I nolbiJiK tin* Dnjnit}.’ ‘1 Im-ve 
committed mimcioiwcnmf'S a ad I kaow not ininMmicnt'^ , 

I mar bo spizcd/ * Oonm what I lannchi d m} Aos'tfl on 
tho waves/— Iftte^v of AuninffxcH to Azmi and CanMs^ih, ^ 
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of tlic world, wtliilo II10 other dintippoiiil sail expoetalions. 
TIicic is nothing groat or grand in <ho Hindoo Rdiiotutu 
Ranctoriiin, oommcnsiirato wdth its eelohrity. True, the 
‘ golden dome ' of the Tamnl poet is not a more fancy, 
hut may he seen in fact, ^with the banner of the god- 
dess of chai if y st learning over it/ But it tow'ors not, 
as of yore, above ‘all tlie pinnacles i)f the city/ The 
‘ jewelled gopcT,^ or the lofty building over the gat cw'ay, 
has cctised to exist . roining w ith exaggei ated notions 
the pilgrim is sadly di>appointcd to find e\ei\ thing /m 
. a dhhimiti\(' simIo Hie samtuaij, which all tongue'^ 
raise to the sku's, scarrely dales to re.ii ii]) its head — 
being ahaid, as it weu, of confiontiug tlu^ Tsiainite 
ogre in its neighlionihood. Nor does his godshij) — the 
mighty Biseswarii himself— hss biUe tiu gicat piestige 
of his name. Tie is liliputiaii beyond all expectation, — 
and is (piile in the ojiposite extreme of a grand inngeof 
' Shi\a, some Ibrty 01 fiftj fi'ot high, like Pliidias' Jupiter, 
to lank deservedly as the first of di-\ initios, lending an 
imposing appuiiance to idolatry, and calling forth the 
remaik of Quintillian, that ‘the majesty of ait is com- 
bined with the niajcsity of God/ The burly Teolabhan- 
dessur would toll more in his place of the sovei'cign deity 
of Benares. I'o all appearam e, Biseawara looks like an 
old dcercpit divinity, who has outlived by many cen- 
tuiios Ilia contemjioraries Romnauth of Diu and Jug- 
soorn of Nagarctde — and wdio lias been dwwfcd by ago 
into the most pitiable littleness 

Though wuntfng in coloSsiil dimensions, Biseswai*a^s 
.^Ij^ple is, in fact, the most glorious of oU temples niion 
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^ the earth. This is doiu* by the tliiek plates of pun' 

^ jgold with w'hich its (Ionic is covered — a bocpie^t of the 
^monarch, to whom our rnh^rs deigned the courtesy of 
< styling as»‘ the Lion of the Piinjaub.’ Hill, the lli^lo- 
, rian, scouts the idea of tin' wealth ol* Hindoo temples. 

‘ ITeie is soincthing tenigh and tangible to sliuke Ids 
"fobstiiuuy, and seattcT his Ixdabourod logic to the winds. 

For w'ant of sutlieimit aniiquity, the piiests dare ind 
ascribe the i)resi'nt tc'inxile to Vlscarin.i - tludr eiLstial 
arehiteet, Tt is still in tin' fi'inoinbrance of tlu' octog(‘- 
narian to ha\e Ikh n biult by the Malu.itla piifu'es-, 
Ahul\t( IJaie, and adorned by the Sikh pot('utat(' fliin- 
jeet. The mixed SaiMcenie and Ifindoo style bet raj ^ it 
to be tbe ai(hitectiive of a reccoit ago. 

In Bisesw'ara’s teinjdc' may parli.dlj Ix' ieali/*'d an 
idea of tlic ancient pagoda of Sonnialli. Tin* oiu' is now 
not less famous and iVoipieiited than li.id Ixxn the otb*'r 
in tbe most palmy Via \ s of llindoj) idolatiy. Tlnue is 
a peipdu.il (low'd of de\of('es and pilgiim^ with otfej- 
iiigs at tlie slniue. On an ellipse daj^ tlu' flock of 
\olaries exceixls the niimher of a Imiidrtd lliousand. 
The deity i"^ w’ashed e\ery moining and (weiiing in 
water from the Gaiigi's, excepting that it lue> nol to be 
brought from a distance of 1000 miles. Tlw'i*© is a 
great bell fiom* Nepaul which is stmek by w’ofslup- 
pers during prayer. But, instt'ad of banging bj' a 
chain of gold iveighing 200 maunds, it docs bO by a 
chain of much less j>reeiouH iqptal, abet of eousiderablj 
less weight. In the centre hangs dowfu a lamp, But not 
from a ‘golden chain. The temple is endowed, but uot^ 
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with tho revenue of 2000 villages. The establishment 
also (Iocs not consist of 2000 j^riests, 300 musicians, 
and 500 dancmg*girls. ITor would Neill have been 
rewarded with a profusion of diamonds if, Kke Mah-^ 
mood, he had struck the god with a mace in the late 
mutiny. Ilindoo princesses do not choose now to con- 
secrate tlieir lives to the service of tho god. There is, 
however, too inueli pomp to make idolatry attractive. 
The iscene at vespers is one of great solemnity. The 
altar is then brilliantly illuminated ; the emblem is 
richly adorned with garlaiids^of flowers ; aromatics are 
burned to diffuse tho fragrance of incense ; various in- 
Htrumeiits are played upon, striking up an agreeable 
concert ; liymus chanted from the V('das rise in sonor- 
ous accent ; tlic chorus is swelled by the %\orshippers, 
and time is k('pt by the beat of their pulms. Dancing 
aud songs then follow in routine, llic god is next 
ser\ed witli his supjXT. Then he has his hhmg^ his 
hdiU and his (hilhnn^ to go to bed, wrapped up iu a 
shawl in winter, or a brocade in summer. 

Shiva, with Lis matted locks, besnieaicd body, aud 
half-closed eyes, well personifies tho man Who drinks a 
glass too iiflueh. Tho toper-god may be thought to repre- 
sent tho India]! Daechus. Ifis idialUo emblem is undoubt- 
edly from the Romans, whose ladies list'd to wear it round 
their necks as a rhann against sterility. The Brah- 
mins, fully appretdating tho advantage of idolatry over 
the idealism of the first Buddhists, must have introduced 
it from abroad. 55hivai.Mm may have had a purer origin 
in tho beginning, as some choose to think. But it has 
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certainly gone the whole hog to come to the bosoms of 
men. The sect of tho Shivites appears to bo the oldest 
of all others— dating its origin probably from the coin- 
mencemeut of the Christian era, prc»vious^ to which 
Buddhism must-have been predominant, when Asora 
had so zealously laboured for its diffu«?iori. The ex- 
ample of tho Shivites mult have emboldened the Sactos 
to introduce the worship of tho female generative prin- 
(dplo — the earliest mention of which is to bo found in 
tho Pcriplus, which alludes <0 tho temple of Comori at 
Cape Comorin in the second century. Before fong 
Tunliial atRuity must have coalesced the two beds to 
merge their interests in one common superstition. 

Tho Gf/an-Iifijn is a sacred well — ‘ tho holy of holies.* 
In the depths of this well had (he old and oiigiutil Ilisos- 
wara of tho antc-]Maliomodan poiiod to b(' oontoaK'd on 
tho fall of Benares and therefrom is its grc*at sanctity. 
Tho Hiiid(X) deity, like Jifinerva on tho apjuoach of 
Alario to Athens, ought to ha\e stood in a men icing 
attitude. TIis ^fandi and Vringi ought to lia\o boon 
uj) and doing. But tlic fate that o>or<ukos tho drunk 
and inoa2>nl)lo*man no less overtakes tho drunk and in- 
capable god, as also his followois. Tho sptit 'occupied 
by Biseswara, immediately under the cupola, is pre- 
tended by tho Bluhniins to bo a tin one, uliieh Sliiva 
has filled uniutei ruplodly for a huiali’i d^million of years. 
But they ignore the interregnum that (x^curred on tho 
disappearance of the old god. Tho present emblem has 
risen phoemix-like from tho ashes of fiis predecessor. 
Niirmouiiting the well is a small tower ; there is a narrow 
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stoop flight of steps to go down to tho bottom. Tlie 
subtorrancoiis communication with the Ganges is an 
Aye -aml-my •Betty storj". Hereabouts is seen the couch- 
ant figure of a bull — the image of Nandi, ^'the hahun 
or bearer of Mahadoo. The figure is as large us life, 
and would not have been a bad specimen of Hindoo 
sculpture, with a little more knowledge of anatomy — , 
ospocially about tho neck. 

The high-priest of lliseswara is singled out by his 
tall, portly figure, and dignity of demeanour. He .has 
the ‘sleek head and fat paunches of the happy, good- 
humoured mortal who has to think little, and not the 
care of toiling for his bre^ad. His fair complexion and 
noble physiognomy arc proofs of his high-born Aryan 
lineage, He was very civil to us, and offbrod a gai’land 
to.JDOcli to wear round our necks, and ‘ look like sacri- 
fices,' — to borrow' 11 isliop Hebor's expression. 

'fhe neighbourhood of Biscswiira is the nucleus of 
the oldest city, and tlie closest inhabited. Here are 
crowded the houses of the most ancient families. The 
streets here are the narrowest in all' tho town. For- 
merly there was no drainage, and the 'way through 
them wafc a perfect quagmire. Heaps of vegetable 
matter rotted in thean. Oifal was shot and pots emptied 
from the windows opening above. They are now paved 
with stones. tLe passage is often blocked up. by 

one of those sacred liulla, — ‘ those fakirs of tho animal 
world,’ that lazily saunter along, or lie across them. 

W3Phey* frightoii ihe women in no small To. 

them move their unwieldy bulk out of the 
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fboy mii>t be gently patti'd— or ‘woe be I0 fhe profane 
wretch who bravoh the iirejudiccs of llie faunlie po23ula- 
tion/ To strike them is a high eiiino, social and re- 
ligious. O'ltainly, biillhood and piiesthood appear to 
l)e the most tlirriing tr«ides in Ibniares. Tlu' snercnl 
(Toaliires put the shoj»s under a oont 1 ibutioii. It is lucky 
that they d<3 not choose to help themsehcs, but j)uk(‘ 
u}) their nosCh into a frultciers or (‘onfectiom'v’s hbf>p, 
and^^.ut till the (mmr is pleased to gi\(» tluiujsonio 
fruit or sweetmeats, (hoifeeding has iihule them as 
nnwiel(l\ as little prone to inisihuf. Tin hi'g^ai^ 
aboinullng Inue aie more piek-})0( kets than lhc\ pfo-» 
fess to be. ^rhey do m't look slaivc'd or lean, but fine 
stout men. Their business is not only to fill tlu'ir 
Stomachs, hut also tluir purses. They soluit \our 

charity wdth oiu' liand, while flu'v tr\ to pick your 
pocket with the othci. Timew«is wlien* a pilgiiin (ould 
not ha\e showJi himself heio without Ixing surtouiuhd 
by a trooi) of a])])lioanks, as raAenous as \ultuies about 
a carciiss, all anxious to luivc their sliarc' of tlie (iiriion. 
The robust a])poarance of the bt‘ggars is a pi oof of the 
unceasing rcs»lit of pilgiims, wdioso chaiitj fills their 
cup to overflowing. % 

T^vciity or thirty paces from IUs<'s\^ ,iva is his se- 
raglio, or, more prOjicrly, the temple of rutta Poorna, 
identified by Heber with the A/ma Tprr^nuu of the Ho- 
mans. Tliia is by far a more im|K)5ing building than 
.that of Bisesw'ara. The choir is spacious and grand. 
The columns supporting the choir are weft proportioiied^. 
The profile of the cornices displays rich decorations. 
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To heiglitcii the devotional feelings by a zombie light, 
the image is placed in a dark recess. In the fashion 
of a modern Hindoo lady, the goddess is purda-nasJtiny 
or veiled from the public gaze. On the cui*tjin being 
withdrawTi, wo stood admitted to the ^ sight of a little 
female statue, with four arms. The figure was wrapped 
from the neck to the foot in clothing. Only the face 
^\as uncoveied, and beamed rcfulgently in the glare 
of the Limps constantly burning in her presence. The 
image is of marble, but it has two models of its fiicc — 
one* cast in gold, and the other in silver, whith aie put 
On to disguise the goddess under a vaiiety of appear- 
ance. She has in her hands the utensils used in a na- 
tive kitchen, to indicate hei us presiding o\ci the dis- 
tribution of perennial food. The temple of the Indian 
Cybolo has been designed much in the fashion of a 
native zenana, and is appropriately placed on the left 
of that of her lord — the relative 'position of woman to 
man. It is remaikablo, that Sliiva is quite European 
in eschewing bigamj, and sticking himself to one wife 
-wliilo Krishna, like a true Eastern potentate, keeps 
a large harem, filled with women of o^ery rank and 
beauty. ^ 

The golden face of Unna Tooina recalls to mind 
Fitch^a description of Iho Benares idols in his day : — 

‘ Hany of them^are black and have claws of brass with 
long nails, and some ride upon peacocks and other 
fowls which be evil«diwoured, with long hawk’s bills, . 

with one tiling ond some with another, but none 
with a good gtaeo. They be black and evil-favoured. 
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their mouths mouhtroub, their ears gilded and full of 
jewels, their teeth and eyes of gold, silver, and glass/ 
More than one idol under allusion can be idciitifiiHi in 
our day. ffilirce long centuries have caused no change 
in the items of^ Ilindoo idolatry, while in that very 
period the English have risen to be the first nation 
in the world, and to become tbo arbiter of the fate of 
India. 

In Z^nna Poornn^s temple, llishop Ilcber saw a 
Brahmin pass liis whole day seated on a little inilpil, 
reading or locluriiig on the Vedas. Near ua also was 
fioeii a similar Brahmin, who from morning till sunset 
daily reads the Vedas, seated in a corner of the choir, 
lie soldou raises his eyes from his book. The sonor- 
ous Sanscrit attracts round him a crowd of pilgrims, 
who do not turn their backs mthout throwing a pit- 
tance into his copper basin. It is douLtful whether be 
reads the Vedas which do net inculcate idolatry. IIi> 
bhavcji head and face are anli-Vodic, and betiuy the 
adoption of Buddhistic habits. To the Buddhists 
should be traced tlic origin of all shavtm hetuh, of 
going barefodt, of monkish costume, of ifnmastic life, 
and of th(' celibacy of the priesthood. The Vedic 
llishis wore the long hair and beard. The mother of 
Pandoo is known 'to have swooned away in the anus of 
Vyas for his long board. To this dijy, Naroda is re- 
presented under a long grizzled board in our native 
Jutras. In many points the BBuliinin lias compromised 
with the Buddhist, of which Iio is not aware in the pre- 
sent day. The antiquity of the Vedas has made them ' 
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UB uniiitolligible as the SibjlUno leaves. 'Flie study of 
Iboin now is an amateur tusk, and the instanecs ar(» few 
In wbieli a Brahmin is disposed to e\i)lore through^ 
thc‘ii obsolete Sansciit. It may be that v/e are im- 
peaching the' man upon imagin^y grounds IIo may 
leally be a^Veda-kno\A ing scholai^. Jfct in that oase^, 
he cunnejt ha\e .1 \ery sineeie vener^on for the god- 
doss ill who'^e t(»inple he makes his Uvelihood. 

More thiin one Sunnyassee exhibits himself here in 
his hideous attii e Th i w eep the unpretending Brahmin 
sihbl.ir *01(1 the ostentatious Sunnjassce then is a 
maik(d dilfeieiiee The latUr is all (xteiior, \\ith his 
matted hxks, liis skddon body, his tigei-slviix ganmnt, 
his tiid(‘n1 and tongs, and his ios«irj of Ix^ads. The 
yunnjassee jnetdids to pei senate ShiAa. The Bhoj- 
iiibbee plot ends to pei senate Saeti. The Litter takes a 
\ow of celibacy , and is a Itomaii Vestal or (\ith()He Nun 
under anotlu 1 disguisi' Very often slie is aiiiinaled by 
a simeie and enthusiastic spiiit of do\otion. But the 
fjailt\ of the sex many times pu dominates o\er the 
tidelity of the \otai> The young and pretty Bboy- 
1 ubbee is lud thought to he vciy eteadfa&t to her pro- 
fessions. IIapi)il\, both Sunny assees and Bhoyrubbees 
are fast going out ot vogue. It is now rare to sco a 
wonuiu who has lenouncwl aU pleasures, all pioperty, 
iill society, and ;dl domestic affeetion, pass on from city 
to city with a vermilion npot on her forehead, a eloth of 
dull orange on lier bo^y, a long tiddont in one hand, 
and ‘'a hollow ^urd in the other. ITindoo female am- 
bition is not exercised now to distinguish itself by 
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Sutiecisin or ix life of abstinence and prayer, but by the 
gualitics wliicli fit a woman to be tbe companion of man. 
^IThe Yogco also has bccoine an obsolete cliaragter. The 
public of tin? present day would not tolerate bis idle life. 
No man no^^’ perfornns^the ceremony of standing on one 
leg between -five and gazing steadfastly at the sun 
the whole day. Many of our readora may remember to 
h.avc seen, but cannot see now, a man liolding up his 
hand above his head till the arm lias lost its power, and 
the nails' have pierced through the closed list. Calidas's 
‘ pious Yogco, inotionhiss as a jiollard, his body covered 
with a white ant’s edifice made of raised clay, his nock' 
encircled by a numb(‘r of knotty plants, and his should- 
ers concealed by birds* nests,’ is now a myth. Fifty 
years ago, there was to have Ix'Ciii seen at IJt^nures a 
Suiinyassoo who had accustomed himself lo repose oJi a 
bed of iron spikes for 35 years.* II is jienunee would 
not have procured Him any eouseipience in our day. 
The iiolice has its eyes now’ upon all such idlers. 

Sight-seeing in Benares soon tires by being wanting 
in variety. It is found to be a repetition of the same^ 
thing over again — and resembles tlie enlertaiuniout 
given to Tompey, in which w^erc a varie*ty of diilios, but 
all made out of one liog — ^ngthing but pork differently 
disguised. Ileix) also tlie -variety is made out of one 
religion — nothing but idolatry, under dijferont disguises. 
Travellers are attmeted to Benai.’es as a place the most 
ancient, venerable, and historic — as a sauctuaiy the 
holiest in the Hindoo world — and a« a town the richest 
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and most influential in llindoostan. But it has attrac- 
tions peculiar only to itself, which scarcely gratify the 
curiosity of a rational mind. No remains of ancient 
Hindoo architectural genius are to bo found in Benares. 
The Rajah of the land has no gallery like the Vatican, 
thrown open to delight all connoisseurs with tho sculp- 
tures of a Ilindoo Phidias, and the paintings of a 
Hindoo Raphael. There is no museum, in which are 
itsscmbled the rare curiosities of Hindoo art and science. 
To interest the scholar who is drawn hither by the fame 
of its learning there are no chissic seminaries — no pub- 
lic libraries containing the treasures of Hindoo thought 
and literature. There is no such scene as a Hindoo 
Westminster Abbey, in which repose the most remark- 
able men of Hindoo history. Nothing resembling a 
native public theatre or circus is known to the Hindoos. 
Our itative public entertainments arc all tainted with 
idolatry. The civilization of the 'ancient Hindoos was 
characteristic of their age. They did not cultivate any 
politics or public oratory, and there arose no Hindoo 
Cicero to harangue from a Hindoo' Forum, The ancient 
Brahmins confined their learning in far-off hermitages, 
and thought its circulation among the masses impolitic. 
Their sculpture \vas exercised only upon a fanciful idol- 
atry, and painting was ranked by^ them as scarcely 
superior to caligraiihy. They took no pleasure in 
Iccting anything curious in naturo or, art under a publfe 
roof. They did not know to honour the memory of 
their illustrious except % an apotheosis. Religion . 
was ‘ the be-all mid the ^nd-all bit their existence. It 
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gave its stamp to thoir public opinion and social institu- 
tions^ to tlieir individual ambition and Iboliugs, to tlieir 
arts and learning, to tlieir festivals and aransomeuts. 
Tlie only 'j^-orks wlii(‘li religion tauglit thoin to apjn’e- 
eiiite wore a temple, a ghaut, or an alms-house. The 
highest intellccf iiiil ideasuros to which redigion dircetod 
their taste were a public relicarsal of the Itama^'ana or 
jMahabarat under an awning in the bazar. And the 
most popular character in wliich a niiiii was ambitious 
to figure himself under thoir n'gimc, was that of the 
ibuinler of a sect, lionet) travelling in India has little 
charms beyond the graudeiu* and romance of its natural 
sconorios. But under the auspices of the English, the 
topography and (diaracter of Indian towns are under- 
going a change, wliich, adding to thoir pre-oxisling 
renown, shall attract ti'avellcrs irotn the fiirthcst ends 
of the world. * 

' One place, fovmilig an exception to our ivmaik, is 
the C/iofdi, ^ From those delicate silks/ says ]Vra(*auIuy, 

‘ wliicli went forth from the looms of tliis eity tu adorn 
the hulls at St Janies^ and' Versailles/ to the h(*st c(»ttoii 
and woollen fabrics of Bengal and Cashmt'i’c, tlic finest*, 
diamonds of Golconda, and the pearls of Ce;iIoii, the 
polished armoury of Oude, the excellent perfumeiy of 
Gliazipoor, — ^all that Hindoo artistic genius has devised 
and refined, and which gave to the Indjan conn?.!* of the 
Crystal Palaco the .most brilliant attractions,— oveny- 
thing is displaced hero in a gorgeous variety. The 
utilitarian is hero pleased to be in his congenial eleiReiit, 
--^and the, foreigner to fancy himself in the midst of a 

VOL. t h% 1 
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great Ifindoo JTational Exliibition. Nothing strikes so 
markedly as the contrast between the gross superstitious 
mummciies of a low barbarism on the one hand, and 
the ingenious wares and manufactures of a llfgh refine- 
ment on the other. But native vsliop-kceping is yet 
sadly deficient in taste. Ihdiind a gay and gaudy ex- 
terior the shops hid(-* the disorder of a chaos. 

The really wortliiest object of all to see in Benares 
is its Collcjge, which is emphatically an architectural 
curiosity — 'a gem iii building.’ irajoi* Kittoe could 
scarady have given expression to his feelings in a more 
becoming way than by designing and executing this 
beautiful edifice, to stand as a noble and abiding monu- 
ment ill honour of the Indian Seraswattee in lier most 
devoted and classic city. It is the right thing hi its 
right place — a suitable memorial to perpetuate the la- 
bours of t lie anti(piary in tlie field ol’ Indian Archajology. 
Tlio building is immaculate amidst struct lives of bad 
taste and skill. The glass is all stained. Tlie fountains 
impart a grandeur and stale to the institution. The 
library is stored with rare Oriciilar manuscripts. The 
museum is entertaining for its curiosities. There are 
scon relics of Hindoo potteiy in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. By lying buried in the earth, tlio 
specimens appear to luive suffered little injury. In the 
com])ouiul to the north has been put up the pillar, 
whicli, standing fur many ages upon the river-side near 
Aurungzebo’s mos(iue, had at lost been laid prostra^ by 
a fmk 'of Mafiomedttu bigotry, Lon^ had tfaditi^jn 
regarded this pillar as Shiva’s shaftr^that it Was gr^- 
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iially sinking in the ground, and tliat* when its top be- 
came level with the earth, all mankind was to bo of one 
caste and religion. Ft is a pity the tradition slionld not 
have been^triio to inaugurate' the epoch of the most de- 
sirable of all stiites of things. Thit the mystery about 
the pillar has been cleanid up, and it stands now in all 
the integrity of its being one of Asoea’s edict-coin inns. 
It is a beautiful shaft of one stone, with* many carvings 
and inscriiitions. From the original position of this 
(M)lumn on the river-side, Benares, in the age of Asoca, 
must be siqiposed to liave extended along tho river as 
at tlie present day, unless it had bcc'u put up there on a 
8ubse(ju('nt oecasion. 

Benares may be styled the capital of the India of 
the Hindoo. It has always been a city next in size and 
importance to tho seat of the sover(*igij. Jlitlier, at all 
limes, have sti'cains of men fh>W(*d and concentrated 
from various ])oints; and its po])ul:i1ion has always been 
next to that of the (Capital of the (*nipire. It lias in all 
ages exorc'ised tin* hjgliesl intolleeliial and e(*ele>iastieal 
influence on tho land. Here have been formed tlu' 
minds of 1 lie most eminent Hindoo philosophers. From 
Benares have emanated and slill emana.te aftnost all 
now opinions on questions of Hindoo tlicology, Hindoo 
Ijhilosophy, and Iliiidoo jnrisprndeiUM'. "Dio verdict of 
the Benares authorities is final in tlie Hindoo world. 
To them is made the appeal for all ditleronces of opinion 
between tho schools of Mitliila, rf Ooiir, ^iid of Dn^vdra. 
Hero Buddha first preached his reform. Here Saneara. 
Achargya^vSSS^ Shivito contiwcrsial victory. 
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Hero, disguised as a Hindoo boy, Foizi became initiated 
in the Hindoo Shusters. Hero at the foiilitain-head did 
Aumngzcbe try to di/fiiso the leaven of lEuhomedaiiism. 
And here at last has tlie Honaros College bei-ii creeled, 
to enlighten and form the native popuhillou into a new 
Hindoo nation, with new ideas in Ihoir lioads, and new 
institutions distinguisliing their national clmractor. 

Though ii(»t half a century has yet elapsed, it now 
appears as almost anto-diluvian, since tlic Ih'insops and 
Tytlors on the one hand, and the ilacaulays and the 
Trevelyans on the other, fought the great battle of Na- 
tive Educatiou in India. The result has lar exceeded 
the anticipation, and the Anglicists have hooted the* 
Orientalists from llie field. Just as a lubberly native 
hhur is beside a stoaiuor — ;just as an up-country ekah is 
in juxtaposition^with a Railway locomotive — so is the 
Sanscrit Bidijida of tliis city by the side of the Tioiifties 
College. The Pundits of our day seem to do no more 
than perform the vestal duty of preserving the flame of 
Sanscrit learning from exHnclion,^ If India needs re- 
generation, it cannot bo hoped to be clfceted by nu'iins 
of Sanscrit tuition. Rich as the Sanscvrl language is, 
the vocubuhiry of the Rruhmins has no word for patriot- 
km,‘ The range of Sanscrit poetical literature extends 
from the simplest fij-blc to the loftioKst* epic. Rut in the 
whole compass of that literature, there is not one spirit- 
stirring war-song, like Burns* ‘ Bannockburn,* or Camp- 
\)dVg ^ Battle Qf the Baltic/ The Hindoos may have ^ 
produced the first lawgiver in the world ; but in ' 
thhir political jiirisprudeuco there is not -the sUghtest 
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€?xposilion of the princijjlos on wliieli arc himxl tlio 
Magna Charla, tlio’ Petition of Pight, and the Ifabeaft 
Corpus Act, The Upanishuds ;^nd .Dnrsanas have, in- 
deed, rec<yvcd the favourable verdict, of the most com- 
petent judges ; but nowlicrc in their philosophy do 
the Prahinins inculcate the .son'tinient ‘better death 
than slavery.’ Tn tlieb- history is found not one in- 
stance of political martyrdom, like Cato or Sidney. Of 
wliat good then will the Saiiscrit bo to help Tiidia in lior 
Hociiil refonn, in her political aspirations, in bcu* ellorts 
lo keep pace wilb tlio nations of Euro]>o. Tlic Sajyscril 
may improve tbe In^ad, but will not eh^valo tlio inind 
or purify the lieart. Tbe offoets of Sanscrit are bf^sl 
visible in a modern Pundit of Xnddoa, wlio is good 
only for wrangling and quoting ancient texts, but not 
for originating ft new institution^ or for (‘Uilinrlving in 
a new project for national progress. • Sanscrit lins 
ceased to be a quahtlcation, rather it i-' lt)r)kod upon as , 
a dis([u;dIfica,tion. ’Plio Sanscrit is good only for adorn- 
ment, but is not of any use in the actual business of 
life. As sentiinon't^ilists we may advocate for tbe lan- 
guage in which Valmiki spoke and Calidas has sung. 
As utilitarians wc would have the laiiguago that should 
teach ns the truths to abridge distance and economize 
time. To quoto.Lojigiuus’ hnnous remark, the Sanscrit, 
like the Odyssey, resembles the s’etting sun j tlio Eng4 
lish, like fho Iliad, resembles the rising sun. ThJ 
Sanscrit is the gray-beaded nuitron to be respected foil 
her ago ; tlio English is the fresh niftid of fourteen to 
be loved for her youthful charms. The decision of the 
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qiio<^lion bclwoon Sanscrit unci lilnglish ca^y. The 
first lb romance, tlie last is bicad— and the common 
sayin;^ is that * rom*rtiec is good, but bread is bctlei/ 
The Hindoo mind is edged in prejudice'^, and the 
Sanscrit ‘ cannot niinislcn* to a niiiid diso.iscd * Tin* 
Hindoo jiatient wants food, and not p( 5 isoji. The be- 
nighted native w lints to ha\e the film icmoved fioni 
luH eyes; but tlie Sanstiit vamninds him ‘with a cloud 
instead, and e\ei -during daik.* He wants to atliumo 
— which is the WMt<‘hword of Europe; but tin* Sansciit 
would keep him fai in the rear of nations, and hold his 
mind in bouda^e to anticpiatc'd notions. The SaiiMrit 
held good some two or till ee thousand } ears ago; it is 
effeh in tho present daj. The Sanscrit belongs to tin' 
age of tho bow and aiiow- and of tra\ oiling in eaia- 
vans. Tho English bt'longs to the ago of Aimstiong&, 
Railways, and Electric Telegraphs. To cultivate the 
.StUiseiil would be* to doom ourselves to seek a grain of 
truth from a bushel of chafF-'-to perpetuate the reign 
of error, and to ignore those high aehie'vomenl^f the 
human iiitolloet wliieh have changed the face of the 
world, and ameliorated the condition of mankind. 
Surely, wo do not want to uphold the googmphy of 
the Golden ilcru and Seas of Butter ; but to know the 
use of the mariner’s compass and stoer ,upou the ocean. 
We do not want to ro\ivc the days of Sudra ignorance ; 
but to learn the art of casting typos to diffuse knovr- 
Icdgo through every corner of tho land. We do not 
want t 6 return to*the days of Sutteeism ; ^bat to iutro^ 
^duoo tho re-marriage of our widows. We do not wtot 
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flrcamy religious spociiliitions ; but practical energy 
and matter-of-fact knowledge. We want to bo men 
of the nineteenth century, and to bo admitted into 
tlie comity?” of ci\ilizcd nations. Unquestionably, it is 
through the agency of tlie English that this object can 
ever bo luiped *to be accomplished. Ihit a (piestioji 
may arise as to wJiat should bo tlie medium for educat- 
ing the tiller of the soil, weaver, manufacturer, me- 
chanic, ai-tisan, — all those, in short, who are beat known 
under the designation of people, irore we must de- 
plore, the curse of llahel, and ponder upon the difliciilty 
of changing the colloquial of the common people, 

and the slow progress of innovations in language. It 
must 1)0 a long time before the study of English can 
hocome congenial to the tastes and available to the 
means of those who hold the jilough, tend the oxen, 
and toil at the looms. X'ntil it can he popularized, the 
Vernacular must bd the medium of their tuition. But 
hci'e, again, a staff of good schohu’s in Ihiglish slioiild 
devote their labours to improve the quality ot* instruo 
tion that is to be* ‘impart cd ; or otherwise the inert 
masses of our common people would not be rou.scd to a 
proper sense of their rights iind interests, t^id would 
not be enabled to maintain a successful competition 
with the growing intolUgenco of a progressive world. 
Not altogether to abandon the Sanscrit, which has 
been pronounced to be ‘ more iwn'fcct than the Greek, 
more copious than the Latin, ^jiid more exquisitely re- 
fined than either,' let the study of tlmt ]>rcciouS lan- 
guage be left to amateurs and idiilologists, who only' 
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can do justice to its merits. But for substantial and 
iinmodiutc benefit to society, the study of Eiiglisli litera- 
ture and science should predominate in our schools and 
colleges — as is the power of that nation dc^ninant in 
the land. ' 

« 

To sum up tlio picture of Denares. Topographically, 
or materially, tlie conditions of things may not have 
altered much. Ibit morally, the influence of a bettor 
civilization has ojie rated to introduce signal changes in 
that condition. Tlie present city is not so .st rictly divided, 
as a'TIindoo town used to be in the irindoc) ages, into 
separate quarters for each caste, wlnui an unlawful in* 
trusion into another’s lo(‘ality was a emnn belli amongst 
the inhabitants. The Bralnriiu and the Sudra, the 
native and the alien, now liv'c together intermingled in 
one and the same quat*tor. The great Mahomodan 
mosque rises iu^'the very heart of the ITiudoo city. 
The Jain temple is situated between two slnanes of 
IJaliadeo. Tliere is probably tio j)ltieo in the world 
^ which contain-s such a motley population as the town of 
Benares. In all ages this popiilation has been split 
into innumerable sects. Under the Ilimloos, no two 
scots had over lived on friendly tei^ns with each other. 
There was no sympathy l)clwcon thcr Brahinaite and 
the Gunapntya — ^between the Suryaito and the Ramat. 
The epicurean Sluvite often assailed the platonic Vish^ 
uuvite. In his turn, the rake gave no quarters to the“ 
wassailer. The war of sect against sect was fiercer 
than*tlie- war of^ I’oco against race- , The struggle lasted 
'*for generations, till tho Mahomedan come in and niade 
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the infdfje grow worse. But oacli man now enjoys tho 
bonetit of toleration in the excreiso of his religion, and 
lives in harmony with his neighbour. The Shivitc has 
now no pevivor to drive out the Vishnuvito — the Brahmin 
to oust a Jain. Amidst the desperate and disorderly 
rabble of ancient Benares, crime must have been fear- 
fully prevuh'ut. Each man must luive emancipated 
himself from the restnuuts of law. The peace of the 
city must have been repeatedly disturbed. To this 
disorganized state must principally" bo ascribed tho rise 
of those notorious desperadoes — the noo}i(h(ii and BahhiHy 
wlio had in a preceding age made themselves tlie terror 
of Benai'es. They w('ro the means that families om- 
2doyod to pay off their mutual scores. Th(‘y settled 
the accounts of all piivalo brawls and long-standing 
feuds betwoen individuals. The Goondas fiiUKslu'd off 
men without any detection of their crime, and were 
objects of a mystorious dread to the weallhy and timid. 
In thoii* days, tlie young Lothario wlio slulo tlie heart 
of u family woman often disaj)pearod all of a sudden, 
and was heard of *110 more. But not one of those 
half-bully and half-dandy bmvoes are now sei'ii to strut 
and swagger about the streets. The niaolii}iery for 
IceciJing the pcqpe now works with au unprecedouted . 
efficiency. The ^Koinalhc is situated in the thick of 
the toOTi. Order is preserved suc^i as had never been 
known in Benares. The knave and the libertine have 
seen thfe end of their dominceriig. JTo man^s life nor 
any wnman^s honour are now exposed to risk. JIo Imy 
0:? girl ckn now be set in the bazar %eith apme of simk\ou * 
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flmv heath for <5ale in bondage.* "Ho creditor now dares 
to apply the spinc-bmder and tlio kiddf/f to his debtor. 
For resisting as exorbitant tlio demands of Government, 
no koor or circular pile of T\ood can now b^ raised to 
burn upon it an old uonian, such as Lord Teigmnouth 
saw at Benares, in 17hH. Foreigners ciied shame upon 
the seminaries of TTindoo l(MTning, and schools and 
colleges h{i\o arisen to displace the primitixe Me^ that 
were no better than the long cow-sheds of an indigo 
faclorj'. The SudiM now reads the Vedas, but no 
magistrate* 'drops hot oil into his mouth and ears.’ 
Ho Mussulman now needs to feign himself a IFindoo to 
leain the Shastevs, The piogiess of change is no- 
where so clea]‘ly x isible as in the tone which the Hindoo 
mind has imbibed from tin* pressure of surrounding 
opinions — from the spiiit of the age* "^ITerctofore, men ac- 
cpiiring wealth risexvhere retired hither to expend it in 
a round of idolatrous ceremonies. But far other c)bjccts 
now engage the attention of the Benarcse, than emu- 
lating each other in the erection of a ghaut or temple. 
Beligion has ceased to be the staple, of their talk. No 
man is now ambitious of filling a space ,in the public 
by acts and institutions of idolatry. For forty 
centuries had the eye of the Hindoo been upturned only 
heavenward. He has now bont dowi\ his head to look 
to the concerns of the earth he inhabits. The cares of 
the present have superseded his anxieties about fiiturit j". 

* * * ArichundrfL* Act v., Sopue i. 

t Che ipine-foMfie ttaa an inetrumeali of torture, which, iPthen 
aopHed to a man, him coatmot his body by ht^ing forwards. 
vThe kiddp was another which presbcd down the tii^a 
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The promotion of physical comforts, by means of hos- 
' pitals, dispensaries, and sanatory improvements, forms 
now dearer objects than schemes for the spiritual wel- 
fare of his a 2 )ecics. From its climax has Hindoo idola- 
try begun to wane, 'fo quote the common slang of tlic 
day, it has seen ^*tho beginning of its end.’ 

In Sccrole, no man fails to remomber A^zier AU's 
massiujrc of Mr Cheriy, and the singlc-handcfl dcifencc 
of Mr Davis — a civilian -judge — with a hog-sjioar against, 
a host of assailants. The memory of A^izior Ali was long 
cherished by the prostitutes and daiuung-women* of 
T>cnarc.s, among whom tho greater portion of his jum-. 
sion was squandered. Ifo European who passed that, 
city for twentj’ years after that Nabol/s arre^st and con- 
finement in Fort AVilliam but heard from the windows 
songs in his praise idid in praise of tlie massacre. 

The spot where orphan boys and girts of the Church 
Mission School noAV •receive their tuition was onco a 
scene of Thug murders and robbcri(?s. Long did vray- 
farers pass it with a shudder after sunset. In the com- 
l)ound of tliaX Cliurdl is pointed out a deep well, into 
which the bodies of the victims used to be thi own. 

' In 1781 AVarren Ilastings public]}^ rode through the 
streets of Denares behind the hoivdah of the Shazada, 
carrying a fan of peacock’s feathers in his hand. In 
1860, every native in Bonaros has to iSalaam to a passing 
European. The Englishman is no more the dewan of 
the house of Timoor, but tjhe Suzerain of India. Last^ 
year a richBaboo fromCfeJili^j^ jiarrowly*escttped hdl'se- 
whipping’for failing to stop ^ gl^rxiy and salute an 
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(officer driving along the same road. It was audacious 
in the Mogul times to raise an umbrella in the presence 
of the Sovereign. It is audacious in the i^rcsent times 
to drive in a carriage and pair and omit t(j bow to an 
Englishman — who is an infinitesimal representative of 
the sovereign.* 

Our lawyer gaVe us a most startling instance of the 
promlure Avhieh Mofiisailfunctionariijs sometimes choose 
to adopt. Two yeai’s ago a native attorney of the Su- 
Ipremo Court had come to conduct a ease at Benares. Ho 
had been accompanied by an European gentleman of the 
•bar. One morning, the attorney was surprised to find 
the Harogah of the city come and place him undor ar- 
•irest. ■ The astounded attorney could think of no ('arthly 
offence that he liad committed, for which ho could bo 
borne upon as a culprit. The Darogah also could nofe. 
assign any reason for his proceedings. He was askeji 
to produce his wairant, but coukrshow none. Tic hadi 
merely received the hookmn of his superior — and a- 
hookvm is law in the Mofussil. ‘ If such is the state of 
things you live under, Darogah SaiKib/ said Iho attorney, 

' then I am inbst willing J:o obey that Imv.’ Dropping 
a line grtwo to his friend, the barrister, ho at once pro- 
[cecclcd with the Darogah. It was not yet cutcherrj''- 
tiinc, and they liad to go on to the kouso of tlie official. 

I He was engaged after breakfast in a game of chess. The 

♦' *Ttoe -vvoiiM be much mdignatiou experienced at any attempt 
c>ti.cil]^.part of natix^cs .io ime’^tUe staging Imngalowii, a$ tlioni 'le no%Y. 
by som$ Baropeans at Calcutta -at. theff audacity iii- intrud- 
ladies aftd^ntlemitn 
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attorney was inufle to wail for two hours in an outcrh 
verandah. His friend, the barrister, arrived, whori tlie 
official made haste to come out, and take the depositions 
of the attorney, respoctiiig- the whereabouts of his client, 
and the nature of liis ease. lie w^as then told to go 
away, without one word of courteous ‘explanation or 
a 2 :a)logy for his having been brought up as a felon. \ 
In the English burial-groiuid at Sccrole, the most 
interesting inonunuuit is tliat of Colonel Wilford. The 
Hindoo Hill ion has reason to venerate the memory of 
that indefatigable Sauserit scholar, who liad alihosj 
-Hiudoolzed hirusolf by a residence In Rcnurcs from 1788 
to 1 8:2*2, and who at h'ligth mingled liis dust in the soil 
of tlujt great soiit of Jlndimiiiieal learning. There was a. 

. period when many lOnglislimen loved India not for the. 
'sake of its cotton, indigo, or sall 2 )otrc‘, but as the mothcr- 
('country of >Sijnscrit, — wlieii there oxfsled an intense 
i-cuTiosity,concermng*thc literature, th<' religion, and the 
-antiquities of the suhjeels of their cast ej*n dominion, — and 
when they w^ere wolliug enough to repay the debt w'hkm 
the world owed to the genius and wisdom of the Hindoos. 
The iinpori a 1 •Romans behaved not towards the Greeks 
us conquerors to the conquered, l)ut. as pupils, to their 
masters. ^ I kno’^v nothing more glorious t(» the G rcoks/ 
says Chateaubriaitd, * than these w^ords of Cicero — “ Ri'- 
collect, Quintus, tliat you govern tin; Gi*ooks, w'ho civil- 
ized all nations by teaching them mildness and humanity, 
audio whom Rome is indebted for all the knowlcdgt* 
she possesses.*' AVTien vre consider what Rome was at 
theiime of romi>ey and Cmsar, what Cicero liimsolf was, * 
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we sliall find in these words a magnificent panegyric/ 
Tt is tl\e master of the world complimenting the master 
of the arts and sciences. Now, the Athens which civil- 
Jized Europe had, in lu'r turn, been civilized ty Benares. 
The city of Seraswattoe has the precedence of the city 
of JMinerva. The Hindoos are acknowledged as the 
first to have started in the race of civilization. In the 
, same manner that (Hcoro and Atticus went to Athens 
ltd study eloquence at its source, did L 5 Turgus and Py- 
lhagora>s 1 ravel to India to learn law and philosophy at 
ilielr sources. * When wo strive to pierce the mysleri- 
nus gloom that slirouda an uifant world, it is the heaven- 
aspii’ing peaks of Central Asia that ■we first discern, 
illumined by tliose primeval myths wdiich, like the 
dazzling coruscations of a polar winter, jday fantastically 
amidst the night of ages, ore liistory's dawm has yet 
^treaked timc^s hoary hon'zon >vith ihs earliest ray; and 
‘ when at length the opening morn* dispels tlic§je vision- 
ary splendours, wre behold the luxuriant plains of the 
Ganges already occupied by an intelligent people with 
.its philosophers and sagos attempting, by roudering 
matter the shadowy phenomena of mind, \o idealize the 
metenipjiychosis of nature into an eternal, self-emanating, 
and self-absorbing unity. It is to theso Hindoo stages 
that we arc indebted for most of the •^jhilosophical and 
theological ideas, tfiat we will keep striving to weave 
into a system that shall finally explain what w'c ought, 
ere be aware wfll, for beings, endowed with our. 

remain inexplioable* It would, 

' to .fiiiow, were it uot foreign to wr pur-. 
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posCj liow the mctiipliyKieal speculations of these sages; 
after being recast iu a classic mould by Tdalo, wore in- 
grafted by llic first Fathers of ihe Cliureli on the primi- 
tive doctripes of Christianity, ihroiigli which tliey still 
exercise a ])owevfnl influence over the most ci\'iHzcd 
nations of the globe/* The civilization of the ancient 
Hindoos is that of the forerunner; the eivilizatioji of 
the modern Europeans is that of tlie oulrunner. On 
the issues of the question in dispute b(^tweeii Sir William 
Jones and Mill, depend tln^ most iniporlaiit politu'al 
results. The one laboured to eradicate from tin* mhuls 
of the governors the false and pei'iiicious notion tliat the 
govc'rnodwere an illitoralcand barbarous peopb\ — and to 
inspii'o each with a mutual a])])rcoiation of (he other, to 
coniont themselves into a loyal natioji round a parental 
throne. The other laboured U> lower tlie ruled in tlie 
eyes of tlie rulers, and to inflame the minds of eacli 
with a iriutiial liatred of tlie otlu'r, fill tilings feud to a 
crisis, called by tlie terrible name of ndiellion. It was 
generous in Sir William Jones to visit Benares, and j*e- 
grof his departure from that (*ity, like Julian (piittiiig . 
the Academy.* It Avas cruel in Mill to labour -oiily to 
prove the Jliiidoos a nation of idolalers, forgprs, and 
jjerjnrers. The behaviour of tlie great Cusar towards - 
the xVthenuuis should teach the Anglo-Saxon to ' forgive 
the living for the sake of 'the dead.’* 

The unanimous concert Avitli whu;h, forty yeai-s ago, 
the inhabitants of ]3euare.ssat ii 4 dlturna agahist tlieini- 
pofiiition of a house-tax/ is now in marked contrast Vith 

* Hhackwfil]. 
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their meek submission to the imposition of the Income- 
tax. The Disarming Act has not raised the whisper of 
a complaint. It is remarkable, that a city like Benares, 
which abounds witli so many budtmtu/ioi, iind^ which has 
often been the scene of tumult and trouble, under the 
least pretext, passed off rather quietly in the recent 
mutiny. There had not been felt the same degree of 
appreheuaioii, as in the time of Cheyte Sing. There 
vvas no massacre, as in the rebellion of Vizier Ali. Ko 
one had to make his escape out of a window under cover 
of tiight, like Warren irastings. No European party 
had to oonecal itself in a field of tall maize. No mes- 
sages had to bo written in the smallest hand on small 
slips of paper, and sent rolled and put njy in the car- 
ring bores of the messengers. The loyalty of the Rajah 
was an example to the populace. Only the 4th of June, 
1857, was a critical day. On the morning of that day, 
both tlio Sepoys and Sikhs at the station had boon called 
on the parade. To the Sepoys was given the order to 
pile arras ; they refused to obey. Tlio oflScers sternly 
reiterated their order.; the Sepoys stood in sullen re- 
fusal as before.. No time was lost then to open a 
masked ^battery .upon them. Tho wary Sepoys imme-' 
diately fell prostrate on the ground, and, crawling on all 
fours, slimk, aw^ay from the field. Unhappily, at the 
position where the Sikh troops stood, thb ^lots thinned 
a few of' their comrades. Suspecting this mischance to' 
he a dei^^ign lyid againet tH^, they were abdut to . 

a staife of -opeh But tho 

succeed^ their* raindB axitd rekor- 
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mg tlicir confidence. The news of unsuccessful disarma* 
nicnt tlirew the city into a great consternation. The 
Hindoo population trembled for the safety of their lives 
and properties. The English residents flioiight it for 
certain to have their throats cut. But (onlrury to all 
apprehension, the rebel Sepoys chose to disperse them- 
selves ill different directions. Full twenty-four hours 
elapsed without any visible sign of the danger. Not. 
one »Scpo3'‘ li^^^^rd to be tarrying in tho‘ licighbonr- 
hood. Next dav, when the citv was tliougljt to have 
tided over its worst crisis, the excitement went dowi), 
and a feeling of securitj' began gradually to return to 
incn^s business and bosoms. 

The people most alarmed had been tlie Bengalees. 
Tlicy- abound hero some ten thousand in number. Their 
quarter is expres.sl}?' called the Bengalee-toUu Once, in 
the daA's of tlio Pal sovereigns, the B(‘ngalee was a man 
of conspicuous entei^irisc and military spirit. Ho then 
marched his arinfes to bo^'ond the Indus, and ruled as 
tho Suzerain of India. From a copper tablet discovered 
at MonghjT, Kajah' Deva Pal Deva appears to have 
reigned in the ninth century us far as the Camatic and 
Thibet. But tho most glorious cluqiter in the historv 
of tho Bengalee has been quite forgotten. Tie is at 
present the most degenerate of all Tiuliaiis. Ilis country 
was regarded by the Moguls as little bettor than a Bot- 
any Bay — a backslum of India pcophid b^" the worst of 
all under the sun. The Jlindoostanec would not 
cbadeacetidf to, own a nationality with liim. Ho ffl par- 
ticularly hated for aping the English, aud was therefore* 
You I, ig 
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hounded and hunted by the rebels with a peculiar ma- 
lignity. Our host, Baboo G , told us that on the 

great panic-day he expected e\ery moment to be num- 
bered with the dead. Ifo had removed with Jiis family 
to the liouso of a confidential llindoostanee friend, witli 
whom he had pu*^ioll^ly ai ranged for an asylum in tflo 
event of an extreme eiisis. Ho there kept himsedf in 
concealment for one whole da}*, praying for the speed} 
return of order. Many such instances had occurred in 
that dreadful year ^ to show the stuff that the Bengalees 
were made of.’ And yet there had been raised the cry 
to charge them with a sympathy for the cause of the 
rebels. The Bengalee character is the best defence 
against that charge. Of all the accused persons, the 
Bengalees were the most unlikely to have been con- 
cerned in the hazardous undertaking. Palsied Bengal 
is the least of alf to be expected to brace its nerves lor 
the most energetic of all human actions. The Bengalee 
has H talkative humour — ^no appetite for peidl, no taste 
fot cold steel. The most powerful motives wdiich can 
induce a human being to face danger fail to rouse his 
sluggish nature, and he walchtMs from a safe distance the 
battle oi:^ which depends his own fate, and the fate of his 
nation. In nothing is the Bengalee so competent as to 
take care of Uimaclf. The greatest of* all his solicitudes 
is to run the smalle&l risk of hurt — ^to preserve his neck 
from a scrape. He can speak daggers, but can look m^r 
use ^one. The * hao of his resolution is sicklied o’er 
^the pale cast’ of thou^t.' His most favourite 
!;^xim is that; ^prudence is the better part of' valour.’ 
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his own shortcomings, of his non-military cliaracter, 
none is bo well aware as the Bengalee liimBclf. He is 
fully conscious that his nmvarlike habits arc incompati- 
ble with his state of indejKUi<lcnee. lie knows 'v cry well, 
that if the English were to leave him muhtcr of liimsclf 
fhis day, ho w'buld on the next hu\e to apply to the 
British Parliament for succour with episth s M ylinl The 
Groati^ of the Bengalee, lie would lia\e to represent 
that the Musaulrnaiis and llindooslauces, on the one 
hand, chase him into the nea and forests ; the sea and 
Ibre^ls, on the other, throw him back upon the Mussjd- 
inans and llindoostances. ‘Nothing exlonuate, nor 
set dowiPaught in malice’ — a Young Bengal as yet has 
only the ‘nodosities of the oak W'itliout its strength, and 
the contorsions of the sibyl without the insj^iration/ 
Excursion to whieh about thine nyles 

and a half north from the outskiits of the city. Ft falls 
^.x^itliiii the saered dudosure of the Puncli-kosi road, that,. 
Slaving a cireumferenec of fifty miles, forms the boiiiid- 
ary of tile jiuisdiction of Biseswara, and is guarded and 
defended by the deified Bhoyrubnath, his JJand- 

pan, and other agents, from e>il spirits and e^il per- 
sons — or, in other words, whieh marks the traditional 
extent of Benares that covert'd the .area w ithin its cir- 
cuit in the remote Hindoo ages. The city thus civeuTu- 
scribod refers to that most anefent city of tho early 
Brahminic and Biiddliistie epochs — of tho Guj)ta and 
Pal periods, w’hich occupied more inland sit(» and ex- 
tended within more enlarged limits’ than is (fono by. 
modern Benares. Of tho existence of this great city,. 
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the remains at Saniatli and on the banks of the Barana 
afford the most convincing proofs. Sarnajh is spoken 
of in the Ceylon annals as having formed an integral 
part of ancient Benares. It is famous amongst ^lie Bud- 
dhists as the scene where Buddha ‘ turned the wheel of 
the law/ and may bo distinguished as having been the 
Buddhist Benares from that of tlio Brahmins. The 
name of Siirnath, construed to mean the * Bull-Lord ^ as 
•well as the ' Best Lord/ is said to have been derived 
from a small Brahminical temple of Shiva, on the spot. 
But, inost probably, the uppcllation is Buddhistic, and 
has a reference to Buddha undei* the name of Snran- 
ganathy or the ‘Lord of Deer,' to confinn which. sup- 
position there is still a lake (Uillcd Samng Tal, as 'well 
as a ramnay or anteloijo preserve, in the neighbourhood. 
Sarnath must be supposed to have been in its higliest 
splendour under the Guptu kings of Slaghafla and tho 
Pal kings of Gour. Its destructioii must bo traced to 
the antagonism of the Brahmins, and is to be dated 
from tho middle of the eleventh or the beginning of the 
twelfth century. In the lapse of ages, there has ac- 
cuxnulated a soil under which lio buried tlnf ruins of the 
tsmples, cplfeges, liosintals, and tombs of a people, who . 
have ceased to exist for eight long centuries. Until 
lately, numerous statues and idols of Buddhistic worship, 
fogether wil^ many eWed stones, were strewed about 
the spot, wore cartod away an4 throwm info 

the to ^tve as, a breakwater to tha t piers of the 

which is probably an abbWviatioi^L of jh© ^ 
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Sanscrit. Dliarma-opodmika, or the Teacher of Wisdom, 
is the great^toiie Ihidtlhist .stupte tliat Ibnns the princi- 
pal object of curiosity at Sarnath. It is a solitl round 
tower, feet in diaincter at the base, and 110 feet 
above the surroundini? ruins, but 12S feet above the 
general level of the e.ountrv. The lower part of tht' 
stnictiire, to a height of 48 foot, is built entirely of 
Clunmr stone, and the upper part of largo bricks that 
Avero in fashion amongst the ancient Hindoos. T1 m‘ 
building is ornanicntcd with beautiful niclies, and rieldy 
earvod bands forming scrolls of the lotus plant, ' with- 
graeefiil^stalks, delieatcj leaves, tender buds, and full- 
blown flowers/ There are also oleguut vepresojitafioiis 
of the Chachira or llralnnini (iree'^e, as well as Inunan 
figures seated upon lotu.s flowers, and holding ])nnie]u‘s 
of that plant in tliei)* hands. ‘ With the single? exemp- 
tion of the Taj Slalud at Agra,’ says (lenoral (hnuibig- 
ham, ‘there is no other Indian building that has been* 
so often described as tlio gr('at Iluddhist tower at. Sar- 
nath.’ It is said to'haA'o been built by Asoea on the? 
spot Avhere lluddha first turned tlie Avhf'i'l of the law, , 
and forms ft. building twenty-ono coiituries old. Fa. 
Ilian saw it in the beginning of the fifth eoj^tnyy, and 
distinguishes if. as one of ‘the eight divine towers eoni- 
memorating th^ acts of Buddha’s terrestrial career.*’ 
Hwen Thsang visited it a hundrccl and forty years later, 
and saAv enshrined in it ‘a copi)er figure of Buddha 
represented in the act of tnnmig the wheel of the law ’ 
— or a statue of Buddha the Teacher, ‘with his hand^s * 
raised over his breast, and the tbmnb and forefinger of • 
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the right hand placed on the little finger of the left 
hand for the purpose of enforcing his argument/ Tn 
these times, many a scientific gentleman is attracted to 
visit the curious and venerable tower for archtcological 
investigation. In the opinion of Major Kittoe, ‘the 
arrangement of this towei was precisely the same as at 
! Bangoon, rows and rows of small temples, umbrellas, 
pillars, &c., around the great tope.’ 

In the neighbouihood of the Dhamek, is the ruin of 
another large brick sfupa. Tn 1794 this towei was fii-^t 
exca\ ated by the Dew an of Cliej^tc Sing to obtain bricks 
for the erection of a ba/ar, w'hcii * two ^ C'^sol^of stone 
and , grecn inaiblc, one iu'^ide the other, had boon di^- 
covoiod, the innoi vessel containing a few human bones, 
some decayed pearls, gold leaves, and other jewels of no 
value, along with < a statue of Buddha, bearing an in- 
scription dated in Samvat 1083, A.p. 1026.* It is re- 
corded in this inscription, that ‘Mabi Bala, Rajah of 
Goura (Bengal), having worshipped the lotusriikc feet 
of Sree Dharmaiasi (Buddha), caused to be erected in 
Kasi hundi'eds of I^ana and C/iitraghanta. Sri St/iira 
Pal and his younger brother Vasanta Pal ha\mg re- 
stored TcKgion, raised this tower with an inner chamber 
and eight large niches.* Tliis was a lelic tower, sup- 
posed to have oiiginajly been a hemisplierical 82 
feet in diameter, and not less than 50 feet in height. 
It has been reduced to a ruin by the vandalism of Cheyte 
Siug^aJPewan. , • ^ 

I Choukandi^ ot Ztm^ka-kodan, so colled from the leap 
otdm Ahr by the luune of Luri from its top, is a lofty 
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mound of solid brickwork, surmounted with an octagonal 
building. Hwen Thsang describes this tower to liave 
been ^ no less than 300 feet in height. The lofty monu- 
ment sparkled witli the rarest and most precious jewels. 
It was not ornamented with rows of niches, neither had 
it the usual boll-sliapod cupola, but its summit was 
crowned with a sort of religious vase, turned upside 
flown, on tlie top of which was an «arrow.’ The upper 
portion of the building no longer exists, and tlic mound 
in (piestion has lost much of its original loftiness — 
measuring now not more than 08 feet in height. • The . 
oclagonal building on the top was raised by Iloornayoon, 
until an inscription over one of tlie doorwaj-s, I’ccording 
its erection as a memorial f)f that emperor's ascent of 
the mound. 

The once flourishing condition of 8arnath, is per- 
Imps mysteriously alluded to in the Kaf<i-khf(nd. The 
account of the glorious reign of Divodasa, and the uni- • 
vcrsal adoption of Iluddhism by the males and females 
of the city, may he understood as referring to the hone- 
ficeiit administration of the Buddliist Kings of Gour, 
and their coifversion of Benares into a Buddhistic city. 
The humiliation of the Shivites scinns to be indi(*ate«l by 
the myth of Shiya's exit from Benares, and his exile on 
Mount Mandur. • The god is represented as h-nving be- 
come disconsolate for the loss of h*is favourite city, and 
to have at various times had recourse to the aid of 
Brahma, 'Surya, Ganesha, and* others for its recovery. 
This is, perhaps, meant to state that the various sects • 
of .tho^ divinities, embarldng in a common cause, made . 
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only fruiticws cffortu from time to time to subvert a re-' 
ligion which had the powerful support of the sovereign. 
Tlio hopeless Shivites liad to bido their time till the 
Rajalis of Kanougc, becoming predomiiumt in^tbe hind, 
annexed Benares under tlieir fe\vay iu the eleventh cen- 
tury. The Kaiiougians of that period wore standi be- 
lievers in the Pnranic creed. It was from Kanouge 
that Bengal had afterwards to indent for Brahmins to 
restore Hindoo orthodox}" in that benighted and heretic 
land. The success of Iho Kiinougians 2)rodu(*od a strong 
• reuerton in favour of tlio Shivitevs. They now rose U2> 
in amis, and put fortli tlioir whole strenglh for the re- 
entry of yiiiva into Benares —tlu' restitution of his wor- 
ship in that city. 2 *rever did sect over seel tviuini>h 
with such signal success. Tlio Buddhists \^Tro over- 
poworcnl raindh'’, eoniijlotel}^ and for ev^or. I'licir tcni- 
jiles and towers were razed to the ground so as not to 
’ leave a trace of tlicm behind. The images of their gods 
were torn from their shrines, defaced and broken, and 
then flung into the streets. Tlioir monasteries and col- 
leges were attacked as deiis of heresies. The if^nks of 
the one, and the piofcssors of the othor/were hunted 
with an ynplacablo revenge. The inhabitants were at^ 
tacked, and allowed no refuge but in; flight and dis- 
persion. .All Sarnath was reduced to ashes, and in 
that fair city reigned* only desolation and silpnce. The 
yestig^ yet discernible bear abundant marks of the 
:%e‘ney::of bo<^ eniglpyed by .tho, Brah- 

:pias' tV ehoWies/ nproot all l^d-\ 

' of Ta .^ote Major 
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Ititt/oo : * all has been sacked and burnt, pi iosts, temples, 
idols, all to<^'tber. In some places bones, iron, tinilxjr, 
idols, &e., are all fused into lnip*e heaps; and ibis has 
* liappeiied jnorc than once.’ Ih’oofs of a final 

catastrophe by tire have been afforded by ‘jncccs of 
cliarred wood with nails sticking in some of them,’ 

‘ stores of un husked rice only partially burnt,’ and ‘evi- 
dent traces of tiro on the stone pillars, umbrellas, and 
statues.’ From ‘the remains of ready-mado wlieaton 
cakes,’ and from ‘portions of wheat and other grain 
spread out in one of the. <;olls,’ tlie dost met ion of Sa mat Il- 
ls eoneluded to have bciui ‘ both sudden and um'xpoclod.’ 
Kucli a coiudusiou is well borne (»ut by tb(' following 
account of Jlv Thomas, late Judge of Ikmarts ‘The 
(diumhoi's on the eastern side of the square were found 
filled with a strange medley of uncooked j'ood, hastily 
abandoned on their floors, — poittuy of everyday life, 
nodes of produced ap2>a»eutly by tlie molting down 
of the cooking vessels in common use. Above tliesc 
again were the. remnants of the charred tinilnirs of the 
roof, with iron nails still remaining in thorn, above 
which again ft-piicared broken bricks mixed with earth 
and rubbish to the height of the extant walls, some six 
feet from the original flooring. Every it('m here bore 
evidence of .a cmnplcte eonflagnition, and so intense 
seems to have been the heat, that in portions of the wall 
still standing, the clay, which formed the substitute for 
lime in binding the brick-wonk, is baked to a similar 
consii^tency with the bricks themselves. In. shoft, all 
existing* indications lead to a necessary inference that* 
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the destruction of the budding, by whomsoever caused, 
was eflfccted by fire applied by the hand of an extermin- 
ating adversary, rather than by any ordinary accidental 
conflagration/ • 

Tine work of exca^ «ition at Rarnath had been going 
on until a recent period. The idols and sculptures dug 
up from that place have scarcely turned out in an entire 
state. Many of these curiosities are deposited in, the 
museum of the Benares College. Among tlie various 
articles exhumed tlie most remarkable .ire ^ pestle*^ and 
moil'ar Hilh (or flat stones for mashing), loOiiga'^j Ac., 
&c., found in a largo quadrangle or ho'^pdaf^ ‘ tine speci- 
mens of car\ed biicks;’ ‘heads of Buddha, made of 
pounded bricks and road-oaith, coated with fine sliell- 
limo, in beautiful preserv^ation ‘ a fine bead of a female 
in white marble (partly calcined), and a portion of 
the arin;^ ‘two stone umbrellas, one in fiagments 
{burnt) of six feet diameter, mushioom- shaped, and an- 
other, aho burnt, but not broken, elegantly carved in 
bci’oll on the inside, but nearly defaced by the action of 
saltpetre ; ^ ^ a square, elaborately corniced block, that 
was the seat of the Teacher for the dailj^ reading and 
expound; ng of the Buddhist Scriptures;^ and ‘an im- 
pression in burnt clay, of a seal, 1^ inch in diameter, 
with two lines of Sanscrit, sunnounted by a lozcnge- 
shapod de\nce, with two recumbent doer as supporters.’ 
The device of the two deer is said to prove that the seal 


to a *pionk of the Beer Park monastery at 
whose name is stated in the inscription to have 
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been Sri Saddharma Rakshita, or tlie cherislier of the 
true Dharmma. 

According to 11 won Thsang, there wore no less than 
30 monasteries at Sarnath, containing about 3000 monks. 
These edifices must have been of various ages — having 
been built from time to time during the ascendancy of 
Buddhism from the time of Asoca to that of tlic Gupta 
dynasty. Their number must have increased under tlie 
Pal kings of Bengal. Few of the Buddhistic buildings 
have escaped the ruthless hand of spoliation. The 
Brahmins deinolislicd the greater number of them, and 
raised upon their sites temples, which in their turn wore* 
again converted into mosques by the Mahomedans. 
Upon the sites of Buddhist temples and from the mate- 
rials of Buddhist monasteries, did the Brahmins build 
their shrines of ild-Biseswara, of Kirt-Biseswara, of 
Banco Madhoo, the Bakarya Koond, and others, lluny 
of these fell into the hands of the Mussulmans, and were 
altered amj modified by them to form the Mosque of 
Aurungzebe, the Kaiijgura Mosque, the Alanigiri Mosque, 
and the Choukhamba Mosque. Of the early Vedid 
, Benares there probably exist no remains, and supposing 
them to do, it is difficult to recognize them. !j5ut the 
debris of Buddlust Benares ^ may be traced in the mul- 
titude of carved stones, portions of capitals, shafts, bases, 
friezes, architraves, and so forth — inserted into modem 
buildijQgs in the northern and north-western quarters of 
the city. These fragments exhibit a g^goat diversity of 
style, fibm the severely sim^e to the exceedingly ornate, ^ 
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oi)d aro in themselves a sufficieni proof of the former 
existence of buildings, of styles of architoeturo cor- 
responding to themselves, yet differing in many iin- 
jxntant respects fn^n the stjles of iiiodcin Jlindoo and 
]Mahomedan stnudares, and coinciding with tliose of 
ancient tcmjdt^s and mona<»teiio'. of the Gupta and pre- 
Gupla periods, the mins of 'vvhieh are still existing in 
various parts (»f Tiidii/ It either indicates a great 
ignorance or deep craftiness of the present Brahmins to 
state that Benares fomis the city of Shiva fioni an nn- 
falhoinable initicpiity, when Buddha had been worsliijv 
ped tlieio for more than a thousand 3 ears, when the 
temple of Ad-Bi^cswara inav be dot e( led to lu\e been 
raised upon the vuiris of a Buddhist monasteiy, and 
wdioii the Kasi of (he early Hindoos occupied a difR'vont 
site from that of Benares, which, in popular tradition, 
is said to have 1k»ou built and named bj^ Rajah Banar, 
probably at some period between* the fifth and eightli 
centuries of the (^uistian ora — a period remarkable for 
the influence once possosst'd by the followers of Wiiva, 
and for those sdesoluting wars of Snmbhv and Ni^mmhhu 
(Shi\ite8 and Buddhists), which are magnified to ha^e 
Wc'en Ih^e most bloody in the annals of ITindoo warfare. 



CHAPTER VIT. 


' October 2G. — Fast as four wliccls and a foiir-legged 

animal could carry us, we were on our way to Allalia- 
bad. 'riiG night was high when wo passed by Gojh- 
gunge, missing that place of miitiny-notoriety. By 
eight o’clock this morning we hud glibly rolled over a 
road soventy-two miles long, and stood upon the left 
bank of the Ganges. On the other side rose in view llio 
city of Piirurava, the Pratishthuiia of the Aryas, tl)o 
Praj'ag of the Ihiranists, and the -.VlhiFabad of -Vkbar. 
The riyer intervened, *and oji its surface lay the bridge 
of boats floating like a leyiatluin. The bi idgo was yet 
incomplete for an opening in the middle, — and it told 
much against our patience to lose two precious liours i]i 
crossing by tho ferry of a primitive age. 

-The first thing we did on landing was to go at once 
to the famous prayag or junction of the Ganges and 
Jumna. It was not until standing upon that tongue of 
land, where tho two holy streams huVo met, that wc felt 
ourselves really in the city of Allahabad, llio Ganges 
,at O^Qutta is scarcely an interesting object to the dull 
eye .<^ familiaiTty. The Ganges at Benares is forgdlteu 
in the moVe absoirbing associations of the city of Shiva. ^ 
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But the Ganges at Allahabad is contomplated as the 
etonial river, which rolls on, watering the fairest valley 
of the earth, and foims the imperial highv/ay on which 
pass and repass ten thousand fleets through every day 
of the year. From the grandeur of its aspect and its 
impoitance in the economy of nature,* it has become an 
object of the most dc\out generation alike in the eyes 
of the Bicihniaitos, Shivites, and Vishnuvites. There is 
the floating bridge of boats — in which a waimer imagin- 
ation than ouis might see the fabled elephant vhich 
vaunted to withstand the force of its mighty stream. 

V,The Jumna, a novel sight, was for the first time be- 
held, ^ ith enthusiasm. Bc'eply sunk below high craggy 
banks, rolled shnvly on a sluggish stioamof eiyslul blue 
water. This was the Jumna — the Kahndi of our fore- 
fathers, a name associated in tho Hindoo mind with the 
adAcnturesof fnany an ancient Bajah and Bishi — ^the 
loves of Radha and Krishna. The spot where the sister 
Nuddees (Greek Haiades) meet, makes a magnificent 
prospect. The Ganges has a tuibid, muSdy current — 
the Jumna, a spaikling stream. ’ Each at first trios to 
keep itself distinct, till, happy to meet after a long 
parting, they run into each other's embrace, and losing 
themselves into one, flow in a common stream. The 

p 

Ganges strikes tho fancy as mote matronly of tho two 
—the Jumna, a gayer youtkM sister. ^ 

There is certainly more of poetry than philosophy 
in xdligions professed hy mankind, The ' Sver- 
mi&aistfi, the ‘ Paradise * of the HahomedKOS, 
the * Irfkst Judgment Day ' of the Cthristians^ trans* 
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ceiid all Homeric poetry. Religion is diffident to address 
itself purely to the understanding, which is cold and 
cautiotis to accept its statements. It therefore seeks tin* 
aid of pootiy to help its cause. This explains tlio rea- 
son why loMdy hpots and romantic heights are partieit- 
larly chosen for places of worship. There is scarcely a 
loVeli(u* spot than the of Allahabad. The broad 

expanse of \\ater.s, the Aoidaiit banks, and tlio pictiir- 
e^cpic scenery, tell upon the mind and fascinate the pil- 
giim. 1 Here, therefore, has superstition fix('d a jdace for 
pnrilication, through which it is obligatory on a Hindoa 
to pass on bis amvnl at Allahabad. The puiificatioii 
falls little hbort of an ordeal. You have first <0 submit 
yoiu’self to tlio application of the razor from the top of 
the head to llie toes of the foot — the eyebi*ows and eye- 
lashes even not foiming exceptions; and for every liuir 
thus thrown off, you are promised ‘ a finllioii of years’ ' 
residence in heaven.^/ Few rites are more absurd in the 
history of superstition, and it is unaccountable wdiy no 
other has been proferiod to this shocking operation — 
Avhen hairs ha\c therr so groat importance in jihysiology, 
and their valyo in the esteem of beauty. Milton has 
cndoriicd bis Adam wdth ‘ hyttcintliine locks ’and E^e 
w'ith * dishevelled tresses.’ Tlie ‘ Rajie of thd Lf^ck ’ 
sets forth the inestimable value of a lady’s ringlet. Long 
bear<ls gave name to a nation — tlio •I^oinbards. A Sikh 
is never so much offended as when you touch him by 
the beard — the groat facial characteristic of manhood, 
never allowed by him to be profaned b/the razor.* Ask 
a doctor, and he wdll say ho has known w*omen in 
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high delirium refuse at the sacrifice of their lives to part 
with their hair, given them ^ to draw hearts after them 
tangled in amorous nets/ But squatting in little booths 
erect(?d upon the edge of the waters, and mumbling their 
praj^ers like the gibberish inflicted in sw’earing a jury, 
do the Pandas of Allahabad contrive to' sheep-shear their 
pilgrims without distinction of' sex, age, or rank. The 
mule pilgrim strips liimsclf almost naktnl, and sits to 
pass through tlie hands of the barber. There wore some 
half dozen m(?n whom wc saw fo undcrg*o the process of 
hideous disfigurement. The fellows looked^ sans their 
eye-brows, like idiots past all hope, and unrecognizable 
even by their own mothers. Certainly, the ceremony 
is ^ more honoured in the breach tlum in the observance.^ 
In the Hindoo calendar, this month of October is 
espociilly sacred for ablution. If it were possible to 
take in a pliotogfaph of the Ganges from the Himalayas 
to the sea, — how its banks would present an endless 
succession of gimuts, all crowded with men and women, 
some dipping, others sipping, and the rest worshipping, 
in every imaginable form of devotidn. But the especial 
great mela here is held every year on tho fullJmoon in 
January — Maghai Prayagai^ as tho common Hindoo* 
saying goes. The holy fair lasts then about two months, 
and attracts people from far and near* The whole space 
that is seen to ex^nd from the extreme point of the 
junction to the Mahkntia Bund^ is then with 

tents and Re place, is 

by -dbvot.(3ies, of, 

^1 castes and pTofi^cn^ * ^ 
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which the hif^h-casto Brahmins of Ilindooatan made a 
last effort to revive their ancient hierarchy, this gather- 
ing of men has been disallowed to take place under the 
immodifitc^rainparta of the fort. The priesthood at Allii- 
liabad formerly numbered nearly fifteen liundred fami- 
lies. In tlieir numerical greatness, and impatience 
under the restraints imposed upon their greed, many of 
them presumed to take advant age of the rebellion. But 
by bidding defiance to the authority of their sovereign, 
they only jdacod themselves from the frying-pan into 
the fire. ITiosc who had too anxiously desired to get 
quit of the Sahibs, whoso presence hampered the free 
exercise of their rajiacit)*, had to save thoii* necks by 
breaking up and dispersing themselves — and who arc 
now begging their bread in obstaire towns, and hiding 
their heads under huts in the jungles. Their difficulty 
has become the pilgrim^s opportunity.* 

After Benares, eVorything looks poor and iialtry at 
Allahabad, and justifies its nickname of Fakcorabad. 
But when first impi’cssions give way, the place is re- 
garded with a better feeling. More sight-seeing really 
deserving of tlie name is enjoyed hero than at the grcfit 
ecclesiastical metropolis of India. There, things are 
seen only through the camera-obsciira of iTjligion. Here, 
are objects to graftify a rational mind. Allahabad is a 
large and straggling station, Th6 houses are few and 
scattered over a considerable space. The town princi- 
pally extends along the Jumna^ but Daragunge on the 
Ranges' in a pojpulous quarter. The roads are broad, ^ 
and shaded at intervals with, fine old trees. 

n 
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Ajoodliya aud Allahabad were the first cities founded 
by the Aryan conquerors in the plains of India. To 
runuavu, modern statesmen must concede the credit of 
foiestalling them in the choice of this well-defended and 
eentidl spot for the scat of Government. Forty centu- 
ries have effaced even tiaco of the scenes in which that 
monarch loved to indulge with his UrvasL — and of tho 
city in which reigned the good kings of old Nahusu, 
Yayati, Puru, Dushyanta, and Bharat. In a place of 
such great antiquity and renown as this, it is a pity that 
no 'vestiges should exist to tell the tale of its foimcr ages 
— that there should be no Hindoo monumenth to give 
notions of ancient Hindoo history. 

No fact connected with the name of Allahabad is so 
interesting, and at tho same time so little known, as that 
of its linking once b(H)n a Itejjnhlitan Sfah in the heart 
of ancient India. To trace tho royal lineage of Buddha, 
his biographers rev iow, one by one, the > arious d j nasties 
of Hindoo Princes, and take exception to thc' house of 
Pandoo, for its illegitimate origin. The lino of the 
Benares Bajuhs is dismissed for one reason — the lino of 
the Kanougo Bajuhs for another. Tho instance of Al- 
lahabad is rejected on tho score of its having been a 
Bepublic, in which the people obeyed no Bajah. It would 
make* an interesting chapter in the bistpry of our nation^ 
if research can elicit ^rther matter about this ancient 
Hindoo state. 

The name of Frayag^must have been adopted in an 
ngo when #apexsHtion aitanhed a peculiar sanctity to the 
ipQt. It \ra8 in use when Hwen Thsang came* in the'' 
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scveuth century. Th!lp Hindoo legends state the place 
to form a Triveni, or the meeting of three waters. One 
sees the Ganges and Jumna to form a magnificent con- 
fluence. But the third stream, Seraswatteo, is in vain 
looked for with all the straining a man can give to his 
eyes. They say, she was coming down the country, but 
encountering on the way with hideous demons making 
a frightful noise, she disappeared among the sands on 
the north-west of Delhi. Travelling thence slowly and 
incognita beneath the earth, she at length met with 
Gunga and J umoona at iUlahabad. Tears trickled down 
her checks as she related the story of her misfortunes, 
and she had been too much affrighted to assume again 
her visible form. This is but a my stified.< allusion to 
the swallowing up of the river Seraswatteo (Caggar) by 
a violent earthquake. The frightful noises are those 
which accompany the natural phenonfenon of an agita- 
tion of the earth. The trickling tears refer, perhaps, to 
the percolating water, which oozes through the walls of ^ 
a subterranean temple at the Prayag. 

I In Allahabad, tlie most conspicuous object of interest 
is the fort, which towers up with a inassive face of rich 
red solid masonry from the waters of the Ganges and 
Jumna. The fort has the same best situation m all the 
town, that the tojwn has in all India. Originally Hin- 
doo-built, there is no knowing the age>of this citadel. 
No doubt, it must have been an important stronghold, 
which has witnessed the rise aijd fall of many an ancient 
Hindoo piincc, — ^who should hot be supposed t<f have 
carried *on only a cat*and-dog warfare, or fought battles 
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like the frogs and mice of Ilomcry There is unimpoach- 
ablc evidence of their having understood war, and all 
its manceuvres, sieges, and blockades, as known in their 
age. Their valour is attested by the Greeks to have 
been superi<jr to that of any other Asiatki nation. Their 
armies were composed of the sextuple division of horse, 
foot, chariots, elephants, commissariat, and navy. In 
the art of fortification they were not less proficient. 
.It was Menu’s solemn advice to every Rajah, ' to buifej,, 
a strong fort with turrets and battlements in the place 
of his residence, and to protect it with a deep moat on 
all sides.’ The effect of this authoritative dictum is well 
seen in the numerous hill-forts and others, which bristlgi. 
yet in many parts of our peninsula. Judging from the 
remains of fortified works elsewhere, the ancient Hindoo 
fort of Allahabad may safely be i)ro8umed to have been 
a noblb and impregnable stronghold, which was well 
fitted to stand against all catapults and battering-ram kS, 
but not against artillery; against all archery, but not 
'against Armstrongs; against flotillas of boats and gal- 
leys dropijing down the Jumna or Ganges, but jot 
against steamers or floating w'oodcn towers. Leaving 
in abeyance the question of superiority and inferiority 
betweto ‘the father and the son, between the predecessor 
and the successor, between the forerunner and the out- 
ruhuor, — ^there is not denying, that the Hindoo prince, 
Whoever he may have be^n, who first fixed upon the 
site, and started the idea, and chalked out the circuip- 
Wllatipn of tfaid fortress, is <mtitled of 

having raised thiit key-stone of the einpire, which at a 
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(liStuiit flay bcrvcd to lli(‘ late of the Ihiglish in 

India. 

Time, negloet, and the of war had diMiian- 

tlod the lyudoo foil, b\ lading piosti on th*' ground 
its to\\er'' and luttlemen+s in hcap^ of ruin^s. Only 
some bare 'walls stdod ^^^alh<'fJng out the clomoni* 
Tlio natural od\antagcs of ih#' h])ot and tlio hoaiy ruins 
attractcfl the obMrA ant o\t ol Ahhor. To guard lu-j 
empire on the wetst ho built the fort of Attocic To 
guaid his ctnpix' on tlu cMht ho lobudt iho foit id* 
Vllahabad. The nia^ iM‘\\atl^ ni'-Ld l)\ Tliudio liavclsj 
whuli jf't stood tlielr ground, w(‘ro indirlcHl in tb( lu V 
building*. But iinpi ovtiin iits n bi( b had ])minu» iv ecs- 
Miy by a i>rogress in the ait ol foitili^ ation, 'weic intio- 
duced to meet the wants of the «ige. To the stu'ngth 
of high toners and rampirts ‘garnished with Snaeinie 
loop-holes and ombrasuris, and jKf [)-h(J« s,* wa^ addid 
the beauty of sploiulul poilals and p.daliil 1 »dls, to 
make tbo fort woitliy of the greatest of nil fli(» Mahom- 
odan rulers of India. Thus relmill and resu',cifut(d, the 
fort once more rosuined its iiinx>rtanco in tho land — uiid 
the name of Allaliabad wjxs cunlencd upon the eity 
Tho ITindoos aic not wanting to ascribe u secret which 
influenced Akbcr.iii all these proceedings. They held' 
him to have been n Hindoo in a fonner birlli — that he 
enclosed in liis body the soul of a devout Brahmin, 'who, 
had in a past age boimo tho name of Mueuiida, and had ^ 
taken a fancy to become tho emperor of Ipdia — ^not at all 
a preposlemus wish for a Brahmin of old, but \?lnch , 
would iu our ago have proscribed him either to a mail- 
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house, or chains, or transportation beyond the seas. 
To attain the great object of his ambition, Mucunda had 
besought the intercession of the gods. The gods had 
declared to him, that unless he first died ancj was born 
again, it could not become practicable for him to obtain 
.the emperorship. Nothing daunted, the ambitious 
Brahmin agreed to go through the penance of a trans- 
migration, on condition of remembering his antecedents 
in the next generation. This again was so extravagant 
a request as to have been beyond the power of the gods 
,to grant. He had, therefore, been directed to engrave 
Upon a brass-plate the events he particularly wished to 
remomber, and tlicn to bury the plate in a spot which 
/he was promised to be able to make out in his futu|H3 
' life. Mucunda duly carried out the injunctions of the 
gods by going over to Prayag, burying the plate, and 
then burning himself to death. It pleased the gods to 
have him doomed to the probation*^ of a short transmi- 
. gration. In nine months after liis death, he was per- 
mitted to generate in the womb of Sultana JTamida 
Banu, and to take his birth at Amercote in the charac- 
ter of Akber. Tliat emperor had not been naany years 
upoh his throne, before he went over to Allahabad, and 
easily discovering the spot, dug up the brass-plate as 
well as the tongs, gourd, and deor-^ricin of his former 
anchorite existence. Indeed, there were ostensible 
gromids for the Hindoos to claim Akber as a prince of 
their 3face, when that emperor had a Hindoo wife— the 
, princess Jodh Baie; had a Hindoo daught:^-in-law^ < 
llhe Marwaree wife of Johan^r;*— Jmd a Hindob general 
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— the Eajah Maun Sing; had a Hindoo financier — the 
Rajah Todor Mull ; had a Hindoo favourite — the Rajah 
Tloerbul ; had a Hindoo songster — Tanseu : when he 
had manj'^ other Hindoo officers and Hindoo pundits 
always about him, avIicu much in his court savoured of 
tlie Hindoo, and when he Inid in a manner IHndooized 
himself by his ardent devotedness to the cause of Hindoo 
welfare. 

From the Hindoo to the Mahomedan — from the 
Mahomodan to the English, the fort has undergone a 
successive moderni'/ation. Tii its hlognl style, it typified . 
a hcavily-aceoutred and unwieldy Mogul solditu*. In 
its present state, it appears capped and buttoned up in 
a tight English uniform. If the castle now has a less 
imposing appearance, it has certainly gained in sub- 
stantial strength from a more scientific plan of defence. 
The lofty towers of Mogul engineering ‘have been? 
pruned into bastiorfs and ravelins on Vauban’s system.’; • 
The high solid ramparts of atone have been topped \vith^. 
turf parapets. Then there is a ‘fine broad glacis, wdth 
a deep ditch, draw-Tbridges, portcullis, and all the mate-; 
.rial appearances of a great fortress.’ Nature and art so| 
fortifj^ this renowned citadel, that standing on a point/ 
enclosed by the, barriers of tw'o magnificent rivers, it| 
bids defiance to «very Native Power in India, and re- 
quires for its reduction a regulrfr siege, according le 
European tactics. To a Bengalee, with his completely 
anti-military hood and habits, ^the fort^appears 


A mighty maze, but not without a plan.* 
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The iinportiincc of. tlio fort of Allahabad was never 
so apparent as in the days of the Sepoy rebellion. In 
an early sta^c of that rebellion, Sir Henry Ijawrcnce 
had telegraphed Uo keep Allahabad safe.’ Sir Jainos 
Outran! ‘wrote the most pressing and the niost mas- 
terly state-paper respecting the i^animdimt necessity 
securing Allahabad,’ and oventually it proved the ark 
of refuge to the English. One by one, all over Iliii- 
doosfan, every euiitoniuent had been burned, every gar- 
rison massacred, every jail let opon, and every treasury 
plundered. < )f that mighty Anglo-Indian Power, wliieh 
h,t‘ld the heir of the house of Timoor under pension, 
which had overturned the thrones of Hyder and Run- 
jeet, sold the sta!e-j envois of Nagporc by public auction, 

. exiled tlie king of Ijiicknow to a swamp on the Ilooghly, 
sent an unny to set up a king at (Jabid, and equipped a 
licet to chastise his Celestial Majesty, everything had 
suddenly collapsed. Throughout ‘ all Upjwr India, 
Allaliabad remained the only spot for a footing. Inhere, 
oil the promontory in which the Doab has tdnniiiatcd, 
and behind the bulwarks round which break the foam 
of the Granges and Jumna, hunted to the^lust asylum, 
the last sti'iiugcrs had turned desperately at bay. 
Though the country bolbre them w^as like a raging sea 
uphefiving with the waves of rebellion* and the country 
behind pre.sonte<l the^ same tempestuous scene, — though 
the City of Refuge floated like a tossing ship that ex- 
jiocted every moment to :(punder in the storm, the feeble 

f urria«ii of invalidsi and aged druinm(n«, und a ^liseel* 
nieous nartv, resolutely stood their mile and a half of 
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ground. The eyes of all India liad been turxuxl upon 
the little but heroic band, playing at liigli stakes. 
Fighting against tropical heat, hunger, eannoii, andf 
eiionnous odds, the liandful of men well sustained the 
liot debal^, — till detachment after detucliuieiif, ami 
brigade after brigade, swelled their Jiumbcrs once nioro 
to subdue Ilhidoostan bcucalh the English yoke. 

Facing the fort is u fine little mtddan which separ- 
ates it from^the town. Tlu^ cjitxanee, lying through a 
niagniliccnt portal, is the noblest that liisln^p Jleber 
ever witnessed fur a place of arms. By itself, tlie gate- 
way with its high arcades and galleries is not a coji-, 
i emptible post of strength. The seniiiud moving boneatlt 
the ar<*hway% challenges all those under a darkKkin who 
approach the draw -bridge without a passport. liiside 
the fort, the several barracks, the stores of ariillery, llie 
groups of soldiers at places, and otliof martial eights 
• and sounds, give to* it a thorough mai’tiaJ character. 
Just at the angle of the two rivers stands the great 
imperuil Mill of Akber, 272 foot long, which lias been 
fitted up into u magnificent arraouiy. Tliey show' in 
this hall the traces of ancient Hindoo masonry. Tlio 
■Jumna rolls immediately bcloAv the buildings, and on 
it opens a small wicket, through which there is* a little 
staircase of stone descending to the waters. The Mogid 
ladies formerly i*esiding here used this as their bathing- 
gliaut. 

The Fatalpooree — a remarkujile place, most probably 
once above-ground, but on which two united rivers*havo ^ 
deposited their silt and formed a soil. We stood where • 
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‘ the earth oped her ponderous and marble jaws/ — and 
saw tlie steps leading to a yawning cave. But beyond, 
a little way, the passage was blocked up by the stowage 
of coals. There is a prohibition now to admit pilgrims 
to see this cave in the fort, and it is being coiiveniently 
used as a warehouse. Fifteen years ixgo, some of our 
relatives visited this interesting cave. They had to 
grope their way through a very dark passage helped by 
the light of a feeble choragh. The confined air emitted 
a noisome smell. The saturated earth cooled their 
ardour by a chilling damp. The cave led them to a 
^pacious square temple, about seven feet high, the roof 
of which is supported by thick walls and ranges of pil- 
lars. In its middle is a large lingam of Shiva, over 
which water is poured by the pilgrims. Surrounding 
this presiding deity, are other gods and goddesses of the 
Hindoo Panthe6n. Towards the left, is seen a dead 
forked tree, which, with its witheix?d trunk, has stood’^ 
there for several hundred years. This is the stump of 
an Achhighut or immortal banyan — said to retairt still 
its sap and vitality. But Tieffeiithkler saw it leafless in 
hi$ time, a century ago. This tree is , also carefully 
' watered by the pilgrims. Near it iii the wall is an ‘ 
aperturS, through which the percolating stream of th^ . 
Seraswattce is shown to exude its waters. There is also 
another opening towards the confluence, and pilgrims 
. in former times,, choosing to explore this passage, often 
unawaws or purpp8dj;!foiind themselY©s Jh ft watery 

i;.';'" '>• ’ ^ ^ 

• < Bbme of the of 
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If the Patalpooree is to be at all taken for a cavc- 
temple, then it should rather be attributed to the Budd- 
hists than to the Brahmins. It was the Buddhists who 
had a genius for cave-temples, left by them in many 
parts of rtidia, and to whom they had become a neces- 
sity for pursuing their faith without molestation. The 
banygji tree — which is sacred to them and jiot to the 
Brahnnns — greatly favours our supposition. Indeed, 
trees have from an early antiquity boon held sacred in 
eastern sj^stems of theology. The Hebrews had their 
Tree of Life, the Zoroastrians their IToma, and the Ved- 
ists their Soma, But it was not until the Buddhists 
had invested the banyan tree with a sacred character 
that veneration for trees came into sectarian fashion in 
India, and the Bel was dedicated to Shiva, and the 
Tookce to Krishna. The temple must have fallen into 
tlie hands of the Shivites, like Ellord and Elophanta, 
'*to account for its Having been turned into a shrine of 
their god. By no means is religious hostility so raiich 
gratified *as by appropriating and converting the tem- 
ple of an enemy into a shidne for the ^dctorious — which 
is verily the trampling out of one sect by another. But 

at the junction of tlio Rtreams ; and tliis being the accoiital)Ie of 
all offering^ it Ui performed with much wlenmity. I’ho rMfijiidfty with 
’ which the victim «iaks is regarded as a token of his favourable ac-^ 
ceptance hy the god -of the river. To secure the good inclinalious of 
the deity, they carry <mt the devoted per^n to the middle of the 
stream, after having fastened pots of earth to his feet. The surround- 
ing multitude on the banks are devoutly contemplating the ceremony, 
and applauding the constancy of ,tbe victim, who, animated by Uieir 
^admiratiox^ mi the strength of his #wn faiths ^keeps a steady and 
resplute ^unt^iAnce, till he arrives at the spot, when he springs from 
the boat and ts .instantly swallowed ufs ainidst universal acolaination.* 
JRecreatiim, • ’ 
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all this ingenious speculation falls to the ground, by 
taking into consideration the unfitness of a small point 
of laud jutting out into the rivers, for anything like 
works of excavation. Phj»^sically, it docs not seem to 
he well adapted for such undertakings. The banyan 
tree also could not have lived and grown excluded from 
all bunsliine and air. In all probability, the temple 
must have once stood on the surface of the land, and 
lain neglected for ages on the conquest of tlie [Mussul- 
mans, during which the Ganges and Jumna depositing 
their sediments ov<5i’ it, formed a layer of soil, 
something like an accident it must have owed its dis- 
covery — .since wliich it began to be reg.irded and used 
us a cavo-tomplo. Now that it luis been again closed 
up, it may remain so till it haj)pcns to turn open to the 
spades of a distant generation, like the vestiges of 
savages whoso rude stone iustrumonls are found im- 
bedfled with the ronuaiis of antediluvian animals, or 
buried deep under peat bogs forming the rojnains of 
primeval forests.* 

♦ Our oonduaiiig remarks are superfluous, as Hic kindness of a 
tolemnt (iovernm<int has a^iu lot opojj iho tomplo to llio visit of pil* 
"rims. Koi till the ahovc had appeared in prinf, hud wo mot with a 
copy of General Ciitiningham's Archaeological Report, to find our sur- 
mises confirmed therein. It is stii.ti?d hy him, tliat, aeconiinj^to Hwon 
Th.saui?, ‘ Allaha])ad was sifuatod at tho conflnertco of the two rivers, 
hill to the\v<;at of a large sandy plain. In the fiiidst of the city there 
w»as a llinliminical tomplaito which the presfintation of a single piece 
of money procured as much merit as that of one thousand jntHJfts else- 
w lie re. Before the principal room of the temple there was a lai*go tree 
with wide-spreading branohe-s, which was said to he tlie dwelling of an 
anlhroiKk^agous deij^Lon, The tree was surrounded with laiUian bones, 
the remains of pilgrims who had sacrificed their iives before the tein- 
' '©,-~a custom which had , been observed from time umneinorial. I 
link there can be little doubt tlmt the famous tree here dc^ribed by 
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The grc{xtcst of all curiosities in the fort is Bheema's 
Gada or Lat — the pillar of the Indian Hercules. Few 
objects met by the tourist in llindoostan have tlic same 
intrinsic value that is possessed by the monolith, wliich 
rises a bolutiful shaft thirl^'-flve feet liigh fj'Oin tlie 
ground, in tho (fcjitre of the green sward facing tlio 
l^lloii borough barracks. The cylindrical column of 
black granite, slightly tapering towards the top, .has 
stood from a remote period, unaffected by fii’C or flood, 
ajid unhurt by the ravages of war. Covering its siir- 

iIk* ( 'huicsij ])ilgrim is tlio wdl-lvuowri />V/^ or “sh;uUmlr'!>i 

i).‘iiiy!in in'o,'" wliicli is still an object of worship at Allabiibnil. This^ 
(res is now h limb’d undei’-grouud at one side of a pillared courl, wliiclt ■ 
would :ij)pf’:ir to have been open fonuerl.v, and whiob is, 1 bclie\f, tin; 
reinains of tlie b;iiij)le ileseribed by llwiai Tlisaii^. (3rifriji?illy l>otJi '' 
tr(*r‘ and bunple iiuist have br»<*n on tJu'iiatnnil p’optid- level, bm from 
the constant accmuulationof rubbish tJiey have iM’p’n ^^rsuluaJly ei»r(Jn'<l 
uj) until t 1 if 3 whole of (he lower jmrtlon of (be Icniple has disMppf*an‘d 
iiiider-i^round. Tho npfs'r ijoHion lias lon/»f a^ro breii removed, and (1 m‘ ; 
<aily access to the now available is#>y a tJi^^hl of steps- ‘ 

w'hich leads dowTi to a wtuaro pillared court -yard. This court iias ■ 
Mppjnvntly oiico been o];en*to the sky, but it is now closed in io st^curc , 
dorkncss and luysl cry for the holy Fig tree. The AMny Hut is next 
merit join'd by Aim Iiilian as the “ tree of Pruj: " in liie ( irm; of IMahuK-c/d , 
of Gliizni. Zn the H'vcuth century a ^^rent sandy plain, two miles in 
circtiit, lay lictwceii the city and tho confluence of the rivers, and as 
the tree was in the niidst of the city, it mugt Jiave been at least one. 
jiuh; from tlio conflumico. But nine centuftos Inter, in (he brj^innint? 
of Akber’s ndgu, ^^idul Kadir speaks of the .“tree fnuu which pei^plo 
Vast theni.selves into tlie rivers.” From this statement, I infer (Ijat, 
during the long peritwl Dint intervened hetwoen (he time »i' Hwou . 
Thwing and that of Akber, the two rivers had gnulually ciirried away 
the whole of the great’paiidy plain, and had so fnr encroaclu’d u'pou . 
the city as to i>lace thc^oly tree on the very- brink of the water. As • 
the old city of I'rayag has lotuJIy disappeared*, we can scarcely expect, 
to lind any traces of tlu; vaHous Buddhist monumonts wliich were 
seen and described by the Chiucse pilgrim in the seventh century. 
Indeed, from their position to the south-\]|;cst of the city, it seems very 
• probable that tliay may have been washed away by the Jnnin«^eveh 
before the final atiandomnetit of the city, as tlie coxirse ot tliat river 
for three miZes above the confiuenee has been due west and east for 
many centuries past,i 
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ftico are inscriptions, tlie cliaraoter of wliiuli lias long 
become obsolete, and mocked the efforts of spectators 
to interpret their meaning. Generation after genera- 
tion in successive ages have looked and mar\cllcd at it, 
as an incomprehouhible mystery. In the entire silence 
of history and tradition about it, in ignorance of its 
real origin and object, forgotten in the lapse of time, 
native popular opinion could scarcely have done better 
than identified it with the club of the heroic Bhecma. 
But the time at lengtli came, when the riddle which 
had puzzled the wdts of many an CEdipus was sohed, — 
‘when the mysteiy veiled in disused Pali was expounded 
to the world, — and when the pillar, re\ealed in all its 
intents and purposes, stood as a groat lambnaik in ^ho 
void of Indian history, separating the age of truth from 
that of fable and legend. 

In the times when the art of printing was unknown, 
and mankind knew not to spealc thtough the jiress, 
when placards and printed notifications had yet a long 
time before them to come into fashion, the ancient 
Buddhist kings, of India employed durable rocks and 
marble fixtures for proclaiming their ukases and gazet- 
ting. their edicts. The pillar in question is no more 
than one of these ancient fixtures, planted, with many 
others in different parts of India, upwards of two thou- 
sand years ago, by'Asoca, to serve as a royal manifesto 
for prohibiting cruelty against animals, and* calling 
upon the publ^ of ancient India^ for the erection of 
hospitals and other charitable institutions throughout 
his empire. It was next made use of by Samiidra Gup- 
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ta, about the second century of the Christian era, for 
the record of his extensive sovereignty over the various 
nations of India from Nepal to the Deccan, and from 
Guzorat to Assam. The principal inscriptions are in 
Pali, the imguage of ancient Maghada, and in the 
Gupta character.* In all, there are four of them, in- 
cluding tlic Persian. Tliis last one is by Jehaiigeer, 
who has interpolated liis name and lineage tlirough 
the middle of the most ancient of the three inscriptions 
— thereby making 'confusion worse confounded,’ and 
exciting your 

‘Woiitlor how the devil he got in there,’ 

The column is obeliskal, and its top ornaiiientcd with 
carvings of the lotus or tulip. This similarity to the 
customs of the Egyptians is not accidental, but the re- 
sult of a familiar intercourse with tho*sc peoi)le. All 
Asoca’s columns appc&r to be of the same height — forty- 
two feet and seven inches, inclusive of the part under- 
ground. The one at Denares and the one at Allahabad 
measure exactly the same altitude. The columns were 
erected only in large, populous, and opulent cities. 
Though the capital of the Lunar Princes had been re- 
moved to Ilastinajjoor, and though Menu or the*Mahu- 
barat makes no allusion to the name of Allahabad, still 
its importance in the third century before Clirist is 
established beyond a doubt by this column of Asoca* 
Up to this day, m^e and female Hindoo pilgrims re- 
turning from, the north-west, speak of this columh as 
the. remarkable Oada of Bheem^ though it is now a 
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quarter of a .century since its meaning has been ex^ 

. plained to tlie world by the man, to whoso memory has 
. been .erected the ghaut from which Qovcrnors-General 
quit the shores of India. 

In the Mogul times, Allahabad was the jf^rincipality 
of the Mogul heir-apparent. Here Jehangeer exercised 
his Shazadashij) — chiefly spending his time in the com- 
pany of his young Marwarce wife, the sister of Bajah 
Maun. But before long, the Rajputnee priiiccss put an 
end to her life by swallowing poison — disgustedas much 
to see her husband and son live upon terms of the cat 
‘and dog, as probably to drag on a life made intolerable 
by the nauseating breath of an onion- and -garlic-eating 
Mahomedan husband— a breath not less repugnant 
to a Hindoo woman than is the effluvium of cigars to 
an English woman.^ It cost the English very little 
trouble to get possession of Allahabad. There was one 
Nujeof Khan, who was well acquainted with the fort- 
ress, and who pointed out the weakest part. It was 
speedily breached, and the garrison made no delay to 
evacuate the place. 

Great numbers of Bengalees abound in Allahab^, 
some six thousand. Their errands are various — ^health, 
wealthy and pilgrimage. Our doctor.had a friend here 
with whom we wei’e to put up for themight. In seaieh- 

* Sleman jolatea ‘that Noor Jehan had^Jnvited the njother of, 
Khusero to look with hcv down a well in the .court-yard of her apart- 
ments by moonlight ; and as she did so, she threw her in. As eoon as 
she saw that she hjid ^a(Kl to stni^le die ihe.alam, ah4 / 
tended, elie hadl^U in by acoident.’ , 
rival whom ifoor .lefcan' wanted tto ren^e, and Hbt to 
mother. 
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ing for his house was best disclosed to us the straggling 
character of the city. To the question where such a one 
lived; the reply was doh cosh ; where the Kydgungo, d^h 
coss ; whore the Colonelguiigc, the Chowk, the Railway 
station, tlA) invariable reply was doh coss. Coming un- 
expectedly in a* battalion upon our host, it did not 
inconvcnierico him in the least to give us a hearty wel- 
come. In the true spirit of a fast money-making and 

monej^-exiJonding Kayust, Baboo If is accustomed 

to keep an open house and table for all his friends pass- 
ing on, and from, a tour to the Upper Provinces. He 
gave us lots of good eating and drinking, and comfort- 
able housing in an upper-room. The night was spent 
up to a late hour in hearing tales of the mutiny, — whicli 
is, and long shall be, the topic in every mmi's mouth all 
over the land. They speak of it as a fearful epocb of 
unexampled atrocities on the one side, — and of au un- 
paralleled rotaliatiofi on tlie other. There were the 
Sepoys with the blood of murdered officers ou their 
heads, and budmashos and bullies, and cut-tbroals and 
cut-purses, aU acknowledging a fraternal tic, and hold- 
nSg a bloody# carnival. But it was imjjossible that 
twenty uncongenial parties, divided by quanxds about 
caste, quarrels about religion, qiianels about power, ajid 
quarrels about pliuider, could long act together in an 
undisturbed concert. Soon as batch after batch of 
Englishmen arrived to re-establish the Saxon rule, they 
were driven like chaff befo;*e the wind. ^ Then followed 
a dr^dful aequd — the horror of horrors. Tlie JRirtiai* 
Jjaw was an outlandish demon, the like of which had* 
. you t 21 ^ 
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not been dreamt of in Oriental demonolog 3 ^ Rampant 
and ubiquitous, it stalked over tbo land devouring hun- 
dreds of victims at a meal, and surpassed in devastation 
the Italihasi or female cannibal of Hindoo fables. It 
mattered little whom the red-coals killed — th6 innocent 
and the guilty, the loyal and the disloyal, the well- 
wisher and the traitor, were confounded in one promis- 
cuous vengeance. To ^ bag the nigger,’ had become a 
favourite phrase of the military sportsmen of that day. 
^ Pea-fowls, partridges, and Pandics rose together, but 
tlie latter gave the best sport. Lancers ran a tilt at a 
ivrctch who had taken to the open from his covert.’ In 
those bloody assizes, the bench, bar, and jury were 
none of them in a bland humour, but were bent on pay- 
ing off scores by rudely administering justice with the 
rifle, sword, and halter — ^making up for one life by 
t wenty. * The first spring of the British Lion was 
terrible, its claws were indiscriminating.’ 

There came in a friend, who knew about the mu- 
tiny at Allahabad, from its beginning to the end. He 
then lived with his family at Haragimgo, carrying on 
business in country produce. There were other Ben- 
galees living about him, and forming a clique. They 
had been placed, as it wore, upon a bail’d of gunpowder 
for . many days. The firing in th® cantonments at 
length told them'of the explosion which everybody had 
expected to burst. ' It was a signaf'to the budmashes 
to rise at once iji all quarters. The Bengalees cowered 
.in fear, and awaited; mthin closed doors to have their 
throats cut. The women raised a dolorous cry at the 
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near prospect of death. From massacring their officers, 
and phmdering the treasury, and letting open the jail- 
birds, the Sepoys spread through the town, to loot the 
inhabitants. Our friend, as well as his other neigh- 
bours, weJc soon eased of all their valuables, but were 
spared their lives on proiriiso of allegiance to their 
government. The first shock over, the Bengalees opened 
a co.mmuni(;ation with those in the fort for help. But 
what help could bo afforded hy those wlio were in need 
of help 1 hem selves ? Thej^ then proceeded to take 
measures of diifencc against the hintmanhos, and organ- 
ized a body of forces with the aid of a wealthy Ilindoo- 
stanee, who resided in their quarter. The Sepoys made 
many efforts to take the fort, but all in vain. During 
one wdiolo week after the struggle had begun in earnest, 
on arrival of the first instalment of troops, people did 
not know where to lay their heads from the unremitting 
hail of shot and slicll showered from the fort on the 
streets and bazars of the city. It might be exag- 
gerated to have ‘darkened the sun,’ — though the 
Bandies wore not exactly the men to ‘fight in the 
shado.^ Familiarity with danger gradually lessened its 
terrors — the very "women grew bold in their dejspera- 
tion. Our friend remarked, that at last he got himself 
so unconcerned aft to walk in an open verandah of his 
house, while red-hot balls passed overhead through the 
air. Daragvinge had especially been a turbulent, quar- 
ter, and it had been ordered tb bo burnt down.^ The 
Bengalees went on this in a body, with the most melan-; 
choly .aiid woe-begone faces, to represent their fete. 
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But they were told that an order could not be re-ciilled. 
By much importunate solicitation, they prevailed on 
the officers to see that order fulfilled only in the confla- 
gration of the outskirt huts, where lived those bndmash 
manjees who had broken the bridge of boats tn NeilPs 
approach. One night our friend had to drop down 
through a window of his house, to save a coolie from 
the hands of a soldier on pic*,quet. The coolie had been 
moving about in the dark mthout answeiing to the 
challenge of the man on duty. The soldier at last 
pointed his gun at the stolid fellow, when our friend, 
j^umping out, went up to the man to explain that the 
coolie did not understand his challenge, and was no 
btulnmh. 

One’s blood still runs cold to remember the soul- 
harrowing and blood-freezing scenes that wore wit- 
nessed in those days. There were those who had 
especial reasons to have been anxious to show their 
rare qualification in administering drumhead justice. 
Scouring through the townti and suburbs, tlicy caught 
all on whom they could lay their hands — porter or 
pedlar— shoj)keepcr or artisan, and hurrying them .on 
through a raock-lriul, made them dangle on the nearest 
tree. Near six thousand beings had, been thus siun- 
mariiy disposed off and launched inter eternity. Tlxeir 
corpses hanging by twos and tlxi'eos from branch and 
sign-post all over tlic to^ui, spoodil}’^ contributed to 
frighten down the country into submission and tran- 
'quillity. For thteie months. 4id eight dedid-carts daily 
go their rounds from sunrise to sunset, to tako down 
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the corpses wliich hung at the cross-roads and market- 
places, poisoning the air of the city, and to throw their 
loathsome burdens into tho Ganges. 

Others, whose indignation had a more prjactical 
turn, sou^^it to make capital out of fliose troublous times. 
The martial law was a terrible Gorgon in their hands 
to turn men into stone. The wealthy and timid were 
threatened to be criminated, and they had to buy up 
their lives as they best could under the circumstances. 

" Not a few Bengalees had then arrived under the 
disguise of Fakirs and Byragecs, to seek refuge at Alla- 
habad. Many of them had got real splendid boards, tb 
suit tho characters they shammed. From all tho.so who 
liad then mourned that — 

Sad waH the l»onr, and IucWosr was tho da)% 

When from Bengal Proper they bent their way — 

one noble instance stoo^^ut^st^ Though 

a native, from - TOliig e-oii the Hooghly, and 

unused to the warlike mood, he held his position de- 
fiantly, organized forces, made sallies, planned attacks, , 
burnt villages, wrote despatches to thank his subordin-/ 
ates, and made himself, deserving to be remembered in/ 
history under the soubriquet of the ‘ Fighting Moonsiff.f 
October, 27/A- — ^^P early in the morning.* Found 
the compound of* our lodge crowded by a large gang of 
rustic Hindoostanee women, who wore squatting ia a 
long row, and indidging fuUy iu, their loqui^iitj. They 
clean grain at the warehouse of hqst, and jocedve a 
couple of annas a day per head for 00ir labour^ * They 
were cctaie for their previous day's pay, and were cla- 
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morons to get it, and go about tlioir work. Our new 
faces made them hold their tongues for a moment, 
which it is female modesty to do. Though most of 
them appeared to have passed their middle age, they 
had all of them tall, licalthj^ frames, with a hoarse set 
of features. Those that were widows had no bell-metal 
armlets or bangles on their feet and arms. One 
creature in the company had a tolerably good cut of 
face, and was by no means unpleasant to look upon, 
with her pair of soft eyes. Their bodies were all tat- 
tooed over in fantastic figures. This operation is tmder- 
gono by them at tlie tender age of five or six, from time 
to time, oil diflerent parts of their body, when, in many 
instances, they have to bo laid up under a most painful 
inflammation. It is an initiatory rite, without which 
food and water do not become acceptable from their 
hands. Contrary to our notions, they think the tat- 
tooed flowers and w'reatlis to adfl a grace to their 
persons — or otherwise, females would have been the last 
to observe a custom that interfered with tlieir beauty. 

The upward train from Allahabad starts at four in 
the afternoon, — so the whole day is left tows to spendTt 
in exploring the town. In many parts it still has a 
desolate,* poverty-stricken appearance,, and consists of 
thatched huts, with a few brick-houses at intervals. 
The 9ima>‘fihant on the Jiunna is a sacred spot. They 
say ' that Kama, ^vith his wife a;nd brother Luchmun, 
crossed here at tjiia ghan^, on their way.fjrom Ajoodhya 
J;q goVover to thd land of their exile. He passed by 
\lm place to giyeja.yi^t to his inend Goohuk Chandak 
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But it was a long lime after Rama, that the Chundail 
kings of Chunar made their appearance in India, and 
held Allahabad imder their sway. There is properly 
no ghaut with a flight of stops at the spot lo do justice 
to the nlcmory of llama. The concourse of people, 
how'over, bathing there in this holy month presents a 
lively scene — with groui)s of Hindoos! anoo women per- 
forming their matin rites, and returning home in pro- 
(jessions clothed in drapery of the gayest (jolours. The 
Rajah of Benares has a fine villa in the neighbourhood 
of this gliaut. 

Jfot far. below the Buria-ghaiit they wore busy at 
the site of the intended Railway bridge over the Jumna. 
In two years, they have sunk about twenty shafts. The 
pits, more than forty feet deep, are awful. They lie 
side by side of each, and have oxtreinoly narroAv brinks 
to walk from one to tlio oilier. Three or four lives 
have been lost in Wnking the shafts, and it is difficult . 
to get men for the work. The diver has to remain be- 
low for half the day. One man had just been taken 
up as wo arrived. * He was below forty feet of water 
lor six houi^ together. But on taking off his water- 
proof coat, his body was found to have been untouched 
by a single drop of water — only the hands ^t^ere di ip- 
ping and shrivelled. The face also showed a * little 
paleness on removal of thl diving-helmet. But he 
came to himself again after a few minutes in the open 
air. The shafts have collected a little chur about them 
— and this is to be the foundation for a bridges to ride . 
triumphantly across the Jumna. 
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The Jummah SLtsJeed, or the Mahoraedan Cathedra), 
is a stately old building. Tlio pork-eating Feringhee 
having doscortited it by his abode, it has ceased to be 
used us a place of worship by the sons of Islam. But 
not far from this mosque do the Hindoos Worship a 
very imago of the hog, under the name of Baraha, The 
boar personifies the second inearndtion of Vishnu, wlio 
luisod the earth on his tusks fiom the bottom of the 
ocean. ‘ It wore better to have no notion of God at 
all, than such an opinion as is unworthy of liim ’ — ^than 
blaspheming him as a fish, a pig, and a tortoise. 

* In Allahabad they show^ the sacred (mama or her- 
mitage of Bhradwaj Muni, u Hindoo sage of Vedie 
antiquity, and the great forefather of our picsent Jlfoo- 
kerjee Brahmins. The spot is classic, and deserves a 
visit. To ihc co(e(n of our ancient Jfunis, whore they 
lived in seclusion amidst their books and pupils, may 
bo traced the etymon and origin of the modern Eu- 
ropean cofprica. 

One spends a pleasant hour at Allahabad in Aisiting 
the Chnso'o Bagk, The garden is a largo quadrangle, 
enclosed by a high masonrj^ wall, in as good an order 
now as when first reared. The entrance lies through 
a noble gateway, which is in half-QotJiic form. Fit- 
ting the lofty arch arc enormous doors, that turn upon 
pointed wooden pivots in lieu of hinges. It is now two 
centuries andL a half since the planks first left the 
carpeoiNrf!^ han^s. But> the strengA of the. 
teak hhs resisted wear and tear through all this time, 
without any mark of decay. The space witfain'is laid 
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out iij botiutiful walks and flower-beds. The patches 
of turnip and csauliflower console foreigners in a strange 
land. The fruit-trees arc \nrious, and the groves of 
veteran mangoes magniticenf. There is also a lit tie 
labyrinth ^f evergreens to puz/lo and amuse holiday- 
visitors. 

In the middle of the Bagh are thiee mausoleums — 
two over the Princes Chusero and Pur\c/, and a third 
over the ISIarwaree Begum of Jehangeor. The tombs 
are all on the model of a Mahoniedan Taziu, The one' 
belonging to the lady has a little peculiarity in dis» 
tinction of her sex. She reposes by the side of Iut un- 
happy son, as if tending him with her maternal cares 
even in eternity.' But they do not allow her to have a 
quiet sleep — the upper floor of her tomb has b(*en fitted 
up into a billiard-room, and tho bones of the poor lady 
labour under a sore incubus. 

Tlie iU-fated Cfiusero lies between his motlier and 
brother, and has the grandest tomb among the group. 
His remains are interred in the vaulted chamber, round 
^ which spreads a square terrace fonning the first stratum 
of the building. The small size of tho sarcophagus con- 
firms the death of Chusero in aii eui ly age. The Wtdls 
of the lofty octagon rising in the middle, are outwardly 
ornamented with* many decorations. The interior is 
beautifully painted, in which some of the foliage and 
flowers still retain their dye. The dome on tho top 
swells beautiftilly out into a faultless, globe. In the 
opinion of Bishop Heber, those mausoleums ' com^etcly. 
give the* lie to the nofion common in England, which* 
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regards all Eastern architecture as in bad taste and 
barbai*ous/ 

Adjoining the garden is a spacious serai, which gives 
a specimen of the Mogul ijublic works. The rooms all 
round the square arc still in good order to acrfommochite 
travellers. But in the open square is held the noisy 
fish and vegetable iiicirkct of the tow n. To the serai is 
attached a d(‘ep well. From the bottom to the top, its 
sides are built up with strong masoiiiy. The pari left 
open to go do’wn to the waters, has a large flight of 
steps resembling a ghaut. This ^\ell has acquired a 
great notoriety fioni the MouHsLe, who hud set up the 
standard of Dtm at Allahabad, and wlio so prominently 
figured in the sc'cnes of rebellion enaf»ted in that city. 
To take in pooph', he used to spread a magic carpet 
covering the mouth of this well, and sitting tlu'reon 
rosary in hand, attracted large multitudes to witness his 
miracle, and liear his pious haraiigiies against Ifazarcne 
domination. The ignorant rabble wondered at the secret 
of his supernatural fivit, and believing invincible the 
man who could resist gra\dtation, justified his treason 
and eagerly embraced his cause. , i ^ ' 

Up in these provinces, the Shoe-qHcstton has all the 
gravd political importance of the Slave-question in 
America — and the force of a statutory law in the Mo- 
fussal officialdom. Our lawyer had to attend a case 
before tbo magistrate. Ho was forbid to entor the 
Court with his shoes op. On no account >would the 
lawyer be unshod. On no account would tho magistrate 
give up his punctilio. The lawyer remonstrated, the 
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magistrate persisted. For full ten minutes tlio war of 
words went on, much to the amusement of the bystand- 
ers; till at last the magistrate proposed a choice be- 
tween takhig off the shoes and taking off the piigroe — 
between bare feet and a bare head, the two opi)Ositc 
extremes for European and Oriental etiquette. The 
lawyer immediately doffed his pngree. The magistrate 
forthwith resumed his courtesy — and tliore was an end 
of the battle of the shoes. 

In tlie dispute about the site of Palibothru, the great 
French geographer, jMous. O’Anville, gave the jjalm to 
Allahfibad. But there is in Strabo a very particular 
allusion <o a grand causeway leading from Palibothru 
intb the interior of tlie country. Unless this causeway 
had been either over the Ganges or Jumna, — ^whero is 
the river, channel, or any description of water wdiutso- 
cver, which could have necessitated thfe erection of that 
causeway ? * 

Tieffenthalcr saw this place full of temples and idols 
ill his time. But in all Allahabad there now rises only 
a single temple to break in upon the view. Tliore is 
V scarcely any #ictivity of trade in this town, any bustle ' 
upon the river, any rumbling of coaches and carts in 
the streets, or any thro^ig of merchants and porters on • . 
the thoroughfare^. The pojmlation is scattered,* and 
much too thin for a city of such magnitude. The houses 
are jioor, find the shops mean. The native community 
makes no stir in any of the important concerns of life-— 
in religion, trade, education, politics, or pleasure,— every- 
thing languishes at Allahabad. But all this ennui is 
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soon to be at an end. There is a question on the tapis 
to make Allahabad the seat of the North-Western Pre- 
sidency. Hereafter, the excellent geographical position, 
the strength of the natural boundaries, the fine climate, 
and the great resources of the neighbouring provinces, 
may point the place out for the seat of the Viceroy him- 
self. Two years ago, here was uttered the dirge over 
the funeral of the late East India Company, — ^liero was 
inaugurated the ora of the Sovereignty of the Queen, 
with royal promises of pardon, forgiveness, justice, 
religious toleration, and non-annexation, — and here was 
Lord Canning installed as the first Viceroy of India. 

Once more to move on by rail to Cawnpore. The 
station at Allahabad is not half so largo as that at How- 
rah. But it is very picturesque to look at the up- 
country train with its vari-colourcd turbaned Ilindoos- 
taneo passengers. They use here wood instead of coal, 
and the groat evil of it is, that you are liable, to catch 
fire from the sparks — sometimes pieces of red-hot char- 
coal — from the engine, *Tho other day, as a detach- 
ment of Sikh soldiers were going up-country, one of 
them had his clothes set on fire by tlie embers. All his 
comrades were dressed in cotton-quilted tunics, with 
their pouches full of ammunition ; and in their alarm 
they adopted the notable device of pitching the man out 
of the window*', in order to got rid of the danger to 
which they were exposed/ " - 

There now Iqy beforems the prospect of the extensive, 
beautiful, and historic valley of the Doab — the Antermd 
of the ancient Hindoos. Prom the narrow point in 
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which it has terminated; the valley broadens as it 
stretches away towards tho west, embracing a greater 
and greater area between the Ganges and Jumna, that 
form the highways of nature, — while the rail laid across 
between tfcoih forms tlie rival highway of maiir The 
whole of its imnfcnsc superficies fonns a vast, pojjulous, 
and busy hive, enriched by human industry, and embel- 
lished by huinan taste. On the map, no country is so 
I thickly dotted with great townships and cities,*— and 
under tho sun, no country makes up such a highly 
interesting prospect of green fields, orchards, and gar- 
idfciis, in a continuous succession. In this fair mvanak 
man has had his abode from a remote antiquity, to reap 
rich harvests, and live amidst plenty. Here wore the 
cities of the pre-Vcdic Dmyas, Here rose the first cities 
’of the Arym. In the plains of the Doab, the liajahs of 
Hastina2)Qor, of Indraprasthra, and df Xanougo, ex- 
hibited tlio highest power and splendour of Hindoo ^ 
sovereignty. The rich districts watered by the Ganges 
and Jumna have always tempted the avarice of the 
foreign conqueror. * To these regions did Alexander 
point as the ^utnmst goiil of his ambition. Here was 
the residence of tho most famous Hindoo sages. From 
this birth-place of arts and civilization hast^dsclmu 
travelled to tho The Doab is the battlc-gromul 

of the Pandoo against the Kuru — of the Ghiznivido and 
Ghorian against the Hindoo — of the Mogul against the 
Patan — of the Mahratta again*jt the Mogul — and of the 
English against the Mahratta. Nowhere in Iijdia is 
the traveller so much interested as in ^is valley, — where 
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cities thirty centuries old turn up in his path, — where 
many a spot is hallowed by tradition, and many a ruin 
is consecrated by history, — where abound curious re- 
mains of the genius and industry of a world which has 
long passed away, — where he visits mohumients cele- 
brated to the farthest ends of the earth', — and where he 
treads over battle-fields which have changed the des- 
tinies of nations. Its living pop\ilation, its agricultural 
prbsperitj'', its seats of manufacture, its busy markets, 
its ancient wealth and refinement, aro also objects of no 
common attraction and interest. 

* Baber’s ‘jungles abounding with elephants’ do not 
occur now-a-days in the ’^mediate neighbourhood of 
Allahabad. Far from all such, the tract now bears the 
marks of a high cultivation and populousnoss. But 
the mutiny has left on the face of the country traces 
which the most careless observer cannot fail to discern 
years hence. Resembling tlie lightning, it has 
left everything charred and burnt in its course. On 
either hand of the road, nothing but ruin meets the 
eye in its track. There are whole Adllages in ruins, 
%vithout one human being. The walWof mud-huls 
stand thatchleds and rain-beaten. The roads, luitrod- 
den by ‘any footsteps, are overgrown .with weeds and 
brambles. Thick bushes hide these villages from the 
view. There is no stir— no sound of life in tbem—not 
even the baffegs of a dog to break in upon the silehcc. 
The desolate habitationa are he chcragh at night. By 
this rood hadRenaid advanced to open the way towards 
Ca\ynpore. He inched his column, fighting as oc- 
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casiou required, and tranquillizing tlic country by llio 
very simple expedient of burning all tlie villages in the 
line of march, and hanging evcrjd)ody with a black 
face falling in his way. ' In two days, forty-two men 
were hangpdVm the road-side, and a batch of twelve 
men were executed because their faces were turned the 
wrong way^ when tliey were met on the inarch.’ — The 
possession of bits of telegraph by an individual in those 
Says ' came under the chapter of capital olFences in the 
Criminal Code, as revised by Colonel Neil.’ These ‘ sci- 
verities could not liave been justified by the Cawnporo 
massacre, because they took place before that diabolical 
act.’ Half a century of peace and good government had 
given to these regions a jirosperity of whieli almost (?vcry 
sign has disappeared. The thick and thriving peasantry 
has become thinned by death and dispersion. No esti- 
mate can bo formed of the value of property dostroyt»d 
in that period of aifarchy. It would take many years 
to repair the waste Avhich is visible for many miles in 
succession.* Ilore and there, the fields covered with 
crops told of the retdrn of a few families to their plough 
and pursuits. ^ 

Berhampore is a pretty station. The next one is 
Futtehpore, From its very name, its numerous mostiuca, 
serais, and tombs„ this is at once known to be a Ma- 
hom^n town, in which tho Patans wore very strong, 
before the arrival of the Moguls. By the aid of a clear 
moonlight, wo could discern,, a few steps from tho 
road, the ruins of a large bungalow standing riofless^ 
with its bare white skeleton walls,, to proclaim the* 
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ravages of the iuccadiary rebels. Tlie good Bishop, who 
has been so often quoted in these pages, states, that 
‘ the road for some miles from Fuitehpore lies over an 
open plain, as level as any part of India, and marked 
out by nature for the scene of a groat battle which 
slioiild decide tli(» fate of the coun'try.’ He justly 
opined, where actually had been fought the battle of 
Kudjwa, in which, to quote the proverbial saying in 
Tlindoostan — 

‘ jift apna h tat hara * 

‘ Su]ah li<ivinu[ uon th«* gime, thmv it up with o^n haiuK * 

In our own dayb, tlioro has boon foughl the battle 
\vhich first raised tlie liopes of a desponding nation, 
annoiinecd to Nana the s^x'cdy downfall of his ^xwer, 
and earned to llavelnek a niche in the tcmplo of the 
Indian Clio. 

0( tuber 28///!— Coining with on exaggerated ideal, 
one is sure to be disappointed by 'the reality oi‘ Cairns 
pore Tlie station spreads over a considerable t^ce, 
but much of it is open nuiulan on all sides. True, it is 
pleasantly situated on the Ganges, high up in Northern 
India. But the localty is an arid sandy plain, in, which 
the glare, and dust, and th6 breath of the too (sittootn), 
have ahvays given to it a bad notoriety.’ Cawnpore 
has ' no ancient arohitootural ■ curiosities, no historic 
antecedents, — ^not oven a name in tho geography of the 
IlindooH. Baber docs not speak of it, nor does tho 
Ayeen Akbary nlludo to its existence. It is a thwp of/ 
English parentage — dating its origin fnwa thfa tim^si 
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when it became a watch-tower to aw^c down the royal 
Lucknow’itc. 

Started off on a walk ‘ to look at Cawnpore.* The 
busy quarter of trade is a lively scone of activity. Here, 
lie scattcijsd •huge swollen bales of cotton, — there, are 
piled high pyramids of grain. Here, comes in a veliiclo 
to discharge its goods, — there, goes out another croak- 
ing excruciatingly under tho weight of its load. The 
jingling ekUs pass trotting to and fro all the day long, 
and Ihe tread of thousands of horses, camels, bullocks, 
and donkeys loosens every liour from tlio friable soil a 
qiianti<y of dust, which rises into tho air on the sHghtr 
est provocation, and floats in suffocating clouds over the 
station. 

The scene changes in the cantonments. Tho roads 
hero arc w^atered every morning and evening. Tho 
long avejiues intercepting the sun a]’e ^deasing features 
ill a dreary prospect*. In no Indian town are the roads 
so bi*oad, and so woU ventilated. The open nmidana 
very well 'answer the purpose of those squares which 
preserve tlie health t)f our metro2)olis. The tidy shops 
* along the streets are hung with little sign-boards over 
the doors, or on poles in front of their entrance. In thg 
gala-dayigrof Cawnpore, the cantonments exhibit'd,* mile 
after niilo, a gay ^id fantastic succession of bungalows, 
barracks, baaars, and gardonB to the river. Tho river 
reflected the scene of a floating ;\'illage, with every do- 
^^riptxdn^of. yeissel.eollected upqii its surface. Tlio now 
flhlds^ then stfofohed with ^ regular 'streets and 
'V- VOL. \ 22 
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squares of canvas.’ The promenades were gay with 
equipages and liveries — ‘ chockful of pretty women ! ’ 
There wore theatricals every week — ^lialls, picnics^ and 
dinners every evening. But those days are numbered 
‘with the years beyond the flood/ — and' a | mournful 
gloom now hangs over the walks and scenes once so 
animated with life. 

Passing along a road towards the river, it was sad 
to see the desolate houses, some windowless, others 
roofless, of the late European residents. In the wrecks 
of gardens and flower-beds, ‘roses contended in vain 
with choking weeds.’ Near a dilapidated gateway, a 
sorry old Iliiidoostanee, beggared and bereaved by the 
mutiny, had set up a little brazen idol which was hon- 
oured with a pittance by nativ(‘s to and from their bath 
in the Ganges along this road. 

To Fihah BehnYi Larti Ghaut. The picturesque group 
of temples, and a broad flight of steps from an elevation 
of 50 feet above the stream, with which that rich banker 
of Lucknow had adorned the banks at Cawlipore, arc 
now a most melancholy heap of hibbish — in which, 
literally, not one stone has been left u;ptumcd upon 
anotlier. The Hindoo temples sheltered the guns 
which the Gwalior Contingent had brought to play 
against the bridge of boats, and so l^ir Colin thought 
proper to have them mined and blown up before his 
I second march for Lucknow. The stout massive build- 
ings had made ^an obstinate resistance to gunpowder. 
^0 pciests had interceded ibr the pres^ation of their 
4ttines. But they were destroyed on account -of mili- 
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tary considerations counectod with the sulety of the 
bridge. 

The Indian Mutiny may well be compared to one of 
those storms which, brewed by the Indian sun, is pecu- 
liar to thf^ Indian latitudes, and which, rising in a little 
speck on the north-west, blew a terrific i^olitieal Nor- 
westor. Nowliere had that tempest spent so much of 
its fury as at Cawnjjore. But it was to hope against 
hope on the part of Nana, to have resuscitated that 
empire of his ibrefathors, which, far from being ro- 
grcttc^d, was contemplated by men with dismay, and . 
recalled to their minds dcAastated fields, smoking vil- 
lages, depopulated towns, paralyzed trade, and universal 
destitution and misery. He tried to play a game in 
which the redoubted Sevajee himself would have de- 
spaired of success. The * chance, and tumult, and con- 
fusion, and discord. all embroiled' in the poet’s fictitious 
Paiidemoniuin, found a jmrallol in tlic realities of his , 
infenial council. In his panoply of brocades and mus- 
lins, it wAs in him the veriest freak of an Aliiaschar to 
have shaken his fisf in the face of doughtj?^ Englishmen. 
He had merely an opportunity to 'strut and fret his 
hour upon the stage' — there was no sane man who could 
have believed him to be able to raise a goodly edifice 
out of chaos. , 

They showed us the spot, in an open square, south 
of the canal, on which had been set up the green stand- 
ard of Islam. There was ' Azeezun,^ the Demoiselle 
Theroigne of the revolt, on horseback, dressed in the 
uniform of her favoured regiment, a^rmed with pistols', 
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and decorated with medals. There was, too, a priest of 
high consideration seated beneath the flag, rosary in 
hand, endeavouring by prayer and meditation to ascer- 
tain the propitious hour for an attack upon the strong- 
hold of the infidel.’ ^ 

r But nobody could point to us the wllereaboiits of the 
well, into which the unhappy Miss Wheeler had flung 
hei’solf, to cut short the days of her ignominy and 
misery. The youngest daughter of Sir Hugh was in 
her eighteenth year. She was roseate with that bloom, 

. which had still been retained under the pelting of the 
storm. Loath ‘ to throw away a pearl richer ihan all 
his tribe,’ a young Muhomedan troopci' had selected her 
for a prize, and borne her away to his home like ^ Pluto 
carrykig ofi‘ Proserpine. ’ To revengo the outrages which 
it 'is the lot of a woman to suffer under such circum- 
stances, she waitcU for the dead hour of midnight, when, 
gently getting up and walking with noiseless stei)s to 
where the intoxicated nifEan lay snoring iji sleep, she 
took up the sword lying beside him, and one by one cut 
oil* the heads of her captor, his wife, and children. Thus 
making their end aflbrd some compensati9n for the loss 
of her own honour aM the murder of her father^ she 
hastened out of the house, and meeting with the first 
well, precipitated herself into its depths. Jlany people 
suspect tills to be a trumped-up sensation-story, and 
believe her to bo living qidetly in the femily of her 
captory under a, Mahomedaii name. But she has not 
turned up, for all the inquiries made about her,-— and we 
wo^d fain believe her to have put ah end to her life, 
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that had before it the dreary prospect of a life-loiig 
ignominy. 

There is no forgetting, however, by anybody the 
House of the Massacre. By a strange fatality, this hap- 
pens to b'Jbetween the Theatre and the Assembly-Rooms 
of former da5^s — tlic house of wail and woe l)y the side 
of the houses of laughter and revelry. The building is 
a small one, said to have formed the humble residence 
of an Eurasian clerk. To have ])enned two hundred and 
six human beings in the compjiss of this small building 
was by itself almost another Black-IIolc affair. In the 
centre of the open compound stands the trunk of ii 
withered tree,— the same against \vhicli the heads of 
(hildren had been dashed to pieces, as the story went 
its round, -^and on which afterwards was hung tiiany a 
scoundrel to pay life for life — the retribution of a mad- 
dened Nemesis. Close by is the well into whi(di the 
bodies of the murdered women and cliildron were thrown. 
The mouth is now closed, and a cemetery has been 
raised over it by the hands of those who had been late 
only by four and twenty hours to liave come to the 
rescue of those unfortunate beings. Tliere is no sadder 
spot upon the earth than this scene of the most atrocious 
bloodshed. Death is here associated with aft that is 
darkest in humarf nature, and darkest in human destiny. 
By this little cemetery shall the traveller of a distant 
day stand, to reflect upon those haplcs.s mothers and 
babies, who fell victims to a •massacre the hori'ors of 
■which even fiction cannot exaggerate, and whiefi is in- 
/delible 'from memory. The falcon dhrts not at a wren. 
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^Tho lion springs not upon a lambkin. The infuriated 
elephant hurts not an infant. Throughout all Nature 
weakness has a sacred claim upon strength. Never has 
a plausible motive been wanting to furnish an excuse 
for the shedding of feminine or infant blood. ^ To pro- 
pitiate his cause, had Nana vowed to the Indian Kali to 
offer a hecatomb of English ladies and children, the 
madness of superstition would have been a specious 
apology in the eyes of mankind. But a wanton and 
cold-blooded massacre of innocents who could not elude 
the grasp, is an act the motive for which is an inex- 
plicable problem in psychology, — and an act which 
blackens the page of Indian history with the deepest 
stain.* 

Took a gharry to drive down to. the Intrenchments. 
To even the.mo^t inexperienced eye is apparent their 
Ul-chosen site in the midst of a mnidan far away from 
the magazine and the river. The position was not 
more ill-chosen than ill-fortified, and not more ill- 
wat^ered than ill-provisioned. To ^ such an extremity 
had the garrison been reduced for want of provisions, 
as to have eaten up a bull, a pariah dog,* and an aged 
horse— fabulous food in this nineteenth centttry, that is 
read, of in the accounts of old shipwrecks. Three 
years ago, this was the arena of tlfe greatest of all 
human struggles — a struggle between overwhelming 
hordes and a heroic few, between mind and materiel, 
betw^n civilization and^ barbarism. The 3h<^-piet:ced 

• < It is good that the house and the well of hofror have been 

teheed by a fair garefen and a gracefuf 
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barracks speak of a hotter fire than that of an Indian 
sun. The low earthworks have been nearly washed 
away by the autumnal rains. Cawnporo had no history 
before — its very name now evokes associations enough 
to fill up volume. 

Next, to the Suitrr-Chmra fjhatii, so called from 
Suttees formerly burning tlic*insolves here. This is a 
mile to the north-west of the Intrenchments. There 
was fire above, tlie burning straw-roofs of the boats; 
there was the river below ; tliere was deatli in the 
front, and dtistruction in the rear. In the midst 'of 


such an infernal scene closed their career many 
worthy being, some shot, others sunk, and the rest 
slaughtered — their bodies left for a carnival to dogs 
and vultures. Old Ganges had never boon so outraged 
as on that day, when she had to float down corpses of 
men, women, and chilch*en, murdered under the in- 
fatuation of emptying England of Englishmen. The « 
village has met its due. But the temple of the Fisher- 
men’s god still stands. 

Once, in Hindoo antiquity, the Khetryas were a 
pampered and high-bearing class like the Sepoys. The 
modem Sepoy Revolt may find a parallel in the ancient 
Khetrya revolt.. But fable disfigures the accoiliit of the 
excesses of Khetrya domination, and M;he event has no 
historic lessons for posterity. But the excesses of Pandy 
rapacity, licentiousness, and cruelty, shall be a warning 


^to the kings and nations of a^stant Upon Nana 
Us the mark of Cain^ i^nd he is doomed to wandSr from 
lunglelo jungle-Haow clambering up the rook, and then 
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toiling through the Ilinialayan snows — ^till, at last, sore 
and weary, famished by hunger, and cursed by retro^ 
spcction, lie shcdl Liy himself do\\n to die, inch by inch, 
of starvation and disease, — and lea\e a name for the 
eternal execration of mankind. t 

No class of men had found themselxes so insnared 
all of a sudden in the meshes of danger, as tlie Natives 
of Bengal, wlio tlien happened to be serving or trading 
in the Upper Pro\inces. It Mas the Bengalee who had 
ushered in the foreigner to the land, and he should 
suffer now for liis crime. Thus prosciibed, the out-of- 
door Bengalees liad been at their wits* end liow to flj off 
in a tangent to their homes Many of them succeeded in 
skulking away under stiange disguises. But those that 
fell into the hands of Nana’s scouts were carried \ip be- 
fore him, and made to part with their eais and noses. 
Of some the right hands weio chopped off for the sin 
of using the English ‘ gray goose quill.* Tliough no- 
body has turned up w ith a mutilated nose or limb to 
meet our eyes, yet the story served to echo the opinion, 
and to gi\e an earnest of the paternal goveiument , 
which men had to expect. Now that things have re- 
turned to their old older, many Bengalees aro up here 
again. ‘Turning tho tables, they arc now scon to give 
themselves high airs, and to lord it over the crest-fallen 
and oowed-down lliudoostances, whom you see to go 
. along the roads liko so many knights of the rueful 
^countexuinco. Xhose who purposed have mightily suc- 
ceeded establish a greaj: fbnk.* 

Betumed past4)y the of Sir Colin. The 
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earthworks, still under garrison, arc just at the licad of 
the bridge-of-boats that leads one to the dominions of 
ancient Hama. 

There is the Ganges — the Bhagmithi-Gimgay and 
there is the t3angos-(Janal — ^tho Cantley-Gunga of the 
natives. The excavation of the canal is deep enough, 
but from men batluiig in it, the water did not appear 
to bo more than waist-high. In one or two places up 
from Cawnporo, the canal has been brought by aque- 
ducts over bridges, under which the Ganges pursues its 
course — an eiigiuecriiig skill which appears very oxtrh- 
ordiiiary in native eyes. The canal is some 400 miles 
long, but so groat is the travelling speed of its water, 
that even at Cawn})ore it retains an icy coldness — com- 
ing as it does from the ctcnial snows and glacicjrs of 
the Himalayas. The banks here are built uj) of ma- 
sonry steps in the fashion of a ghaut. Three locks 
successively break the Velocity of the lieadlong stream, 
and the chafing waters forcing through, narrow inter- 
stices arc’ heard like distant waterfalls. There is a 
Qanges-Oanal Navigation Company sot on foot, and we 
saw some of their flat-bottthned vessels to ply up and 
down the canal. This gigantic work, undertaken to 
I make famines itqpossiblc, is said to bo becoming dearer 
5 every day the more it costs and the loss it yields. Tly 
Nana’s fiat, the famous Gangcs-Canal had been given 
away as a perquisite to his favourite Azccmollali — his 
ex-khitmutgar minister. 

liittle or nothing to see in the native qtmrtof&— no 
ancient ‘houses, no ancient families, no ancient wealth* 
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no anrient tolos, and no ancient temples : all here have 
grown within the memory of linng man. The only 
thing that struck ns as ancient is the dingy crowded 
mode of habitation with narrow tortuous paths — un- 
changed by thirty centuries; unchangea'bl^, perhaps, 
by thirty more. 

Back to the lodgings, quiie knocked up, and hot, 
and hungry. Qa\t» a lusty call for the hooka. Then 
rushed to the watei's to bidng our temperature down to 
90" Fahrenheit. Next sat to a breakfast of stearning- 
keecherj^, chappati('s, hill-potatoes, chutnees, and s\\eet- 
meats, quite in the good old stjle of the Ilindoostanees 
— who despite their \ egetariunism, make as good sol- 
diers as those who choose their food by their canine 
teeth. In the party, there was a friend who hud been 
introduced to lus as banian to a re8i)ectable liluropeuii 
solicitor. Ife ga\e us the story of a very extraordinary 
adventure. No sooner had Cawnpore boon retaken, and 
the country about it had got quiet, and the papers 
teemed with accounts of loot, than his master bcgcin to 
dream dreams, and see vi&io'is of diamonds, rubies, and^ 
pearls, bricked up in the walls and buried underneath 
the floors of the Nana's palace at Bithoor. They grew 
serious,' and he got the permission of Government to 
try his speculation. Coming to Bithoor wdth his banian, 
he at once set himself to open the walls and dig the 
floorsw No diamonds or rubies made their appearanee. 
Tho&indb apai^tments might contain them. They were 
iriedy^but with no better result. Perhaps they were 
'hid in the out-hbuses. Down went their Walls and 
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roofs, and still no diamonds. Unquestionably, tboy 
were lodged in the compounds and fields to lull all sus- 
picion. Twenty acres were carefully ploughed and 
spaded as if for a crop of peas, till at last the ‘ nothing- 
venture-ncathing-have * solicitor stood aghast at 2000 
rupees gone. Unfortunately, this took place not in tlic 
days of the 'Limitods.* The banian has got nothing 
but. to toll his story. Indeed, he made the weeping 
philosopher stand aloof, and the laughing one to carry 
the day. 

The past of Cawnpore is made up of military parades 
and fiMos, of dinners to Governors- General, and of 
balls to high official dames. The present forms a sad 
tale of sack, massacre, and desolation. liut the future 
of it glows ill the imagination as a thriving seat of trade 
and manufactures. Cawnpore is noted for the excel- 
lence and elieapness of all articles made from leather — 
saddlery, harness, boots and shoos, bottle-covers, and 
cheroot-cases. The manufacture was introduced by a 
colony of Chinese, who s^tled in the bazar many years 
ago. There were then th^ hundred shops engaged in 
the trade. The cattle slau^iered for tlie meat of. tour 
or five regiments of European troops, generally quar- 
tered here, not only gave an impetus to the tfade, but 
also furnished a* large portion of tliosc hides which 
fetched the highest value in Calcutta. Lacc-rnaking 
and laced skijill-caps were now almost the only manu- 
factures that wo saw in a few of the shops. The nucleus 
of the ITativo town is at present of a small size. 
Scarcely is there a warehouse now, aftd goods arc piled 
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on tho open greens. But before many yeara, when 
agricultural produce shall jx>ur hither by rail, river, and 
road — ^froin a large part of the surrounding country, 
and from the rich districts of Oudo and Boliilcund — for 
transit to the port of shipping, a succession of ware- 
houses and sheds will extend to the Railway station. 
By tho speculative XJp-countr)’^ 'aallahs, the place may 
be raised to tho iniportanco of tho first cotton market in 
* Hindoostaxi ; and in tijne, Iliiidoostanee entorpiise, cal- 
culating on the profits of reviving the defunct manu- 
factuies of their (oimtrj, may emulate Manchester, and 
start pi ejects for turning Cawnpore into a lival town. 
The cessation of it& militaiy importance would then bo 
more than compensated by the enhancement of its com- 
mercial importance. 

The cAns are the oiil^ public coaches that are avail- 
able to strangpis at Cawnpore. In a short iambic 
through the Native town, the only idol seen by us was 
the image of a Doorga, set up by a Bengalee Baboo, 
who cdmc here on service and at Iasi settled with his 
family. Comparatively, th^IIindoostanoe is less idol-^ 
atrous than tho Bengalee. former believes in Shiva, 
but docs not encourage the barbapties of tho Chnruck 
Pooja. 'lie believes in Doorga, but does net worship 
her idol as a throc-da} s’ wonder, and ihen conisign it to 
the river. He has gods and goddesses worshipped only 
in the public temples. He has rarely a domestic Sal- 
gar<m or ataiuOojof Krishna. His refigious festivads are 
seldom tiunted with idolatrous processions. Bengal, 
iong infiuenced by Buddhism, has laps^ mto Brah^ 
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minism witli a vengeance. The Bengalee Baboo carries 
, idolatry, wherever ho goes. Alexander left cities to 
I mark the track of his conquests. The BengaltH} Bcjboo 
; leaves idols to mark the track of his peregrination. It 
^ is English enterprise to set up schools and found hos- 
pitals. It is Bengalee cntorj)rise to erect temples and 
j put up idols. The Englishiruin teaches the Bengalee to 
** J rivers and open railroads. The Bengalee teaches 

• * hook-swinging to the Santliah and idol-making to the 
' Hindoostanco, The Baboo who has set iq) <hb imago of 
.Boorga at Cawnpore is said to have brought artisans 
from Calcutta, becaiiso in Ilindoostan they knew not 

; how to make an idol riding upon a lion with ten arms. 

October ‘HWi. — ^Left forAgia by Lallali Joteepro- 
saud’s dawk. It was one of his brethren, Lalhih Tuiiti- 
inul, who first started tlie projciit of an Inland '’J'’mnsit 
Company, Immediately out of Cawiporo, tljc sub- 
urbs are raviney. «But soon the countr}' assumes a. 
level surface, and fields suecnod to fiedds spreading an 
unintGrrupted sheet of cnltivatiou. The tall stalks of 
the jou'ara, witk their tmted crests, appear to stand 
'lilve closc-arrayca regimemte, Gj*ovcs of mangoes at 
• intervals make the landsccape Tiighly picturosf[uo. But 
the dusty road is a po.sitive nuisance. Duwking also 
soon turns out to'be a sore method of locomotion. .The 
horse at the thirA stage was a nio.st stubborn animal. 
Ho was brought out and harnessed, hut an attempt to 
start mode ^1^ rear violently, audio stand straight 

• .bt^. bis hind le|^.V Our cx)nipamons, had a better luck, 

and off past by tw, hallooing and hurrahing 
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in a John Gilpin style, — while, left at a dead stand, we 
had to cry out for the Mazeppa of Byron. 

Jho Doab, like Bengal^ is flat and alluvial. The 
vast plain is uninterrupted by a single eminence;* but 
the soil and climate differ in the same degree as does a 
nindoostaneo from a Bengalee. The 'Doab fras not the 
matchless fertility of that ‘vast expanse of emerald 
meadow,* which is saturated with the moisture of the 
Bay of Bengal. The cocoa and palmyra thrive not in 
a nitrous soil. But the tract which derives its fruitful- 
ness from the copious streams of the Ganges and Jum- . 
na, ranks next in the .luxuriance of its vegetation and 
the greenness of its landscapes. The signs of a bettor 
climate arc visible in the tall and robust figure, the firm 
step, the stern eye, and the erect bearing of the manly 
Hindoostance. There are seldom the mists and rains, 
which, brought* up by a soft southern wind from a 
boundless ocean, make Bengal a -pestilential swamj), 
exhaling frightful diseases, and stinting the growth of 
its men and cattle. The sh^’rp west wind of Upper 
India rapidly dries up the a4il, to* improve tlie quality 
of its grain, vegetables, anJ?>f^uitGrJ^ Rarely is a taint* 
left on the air to carry off men by periodic epidemics. 
The cffc,ct of more nutritive food and climatic salubrity, 
is not more manifested in the greater^ physical develop- 
ment than in the superior intellectual stamina of the 
Hindoostances. In Bengal, because nature does so 

* hill of Vrabasha, neur ancient Kaueambi, on the Jumna, 

about tidrty milet above AUahabad, is the only ruck on the Doab of 
the Oangfjs ami Jumna. , ** * 
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much, the lazy people will do nothing. Here, hardi- 
hood must toil for bread. The insufficiency of rainfall 
has to be made up by artificial irrigafiou. No tanks — 
in their place the country is scattered with a frequency 
of wells, tjjpfted to the depth of fifty to ciglity feet. 
Each field has itslown well — and down an inclined bank 
of earth, the husbandman drives his team, drawing up 
water in a huge leathern bag to irrigate his crops. 
The villages are built in open tracts, with scarcely any 
vegetation about them. This is in marked contrast, 
with the sylvan villages of Eengal. It is to b(* ascer- 
tained, which of them has the . greater advantage in. 
point of sanitation. The huts are all mud-walled and 
mud-terraced. They are decidedly inferior in appear- 
ance to an Arcadian cottage of Bengal, which, wiys 
Elphinstonc, ^ w'ith its trim curved lliatched roof and 
cane walls, is the best looking in India?* 

ChoH'heypore is picturesquely situated — it has a fine 
masonry well by the i*oad-side. In this petty village 
had been stationed a sqmdron of Native cavalry. On 
the afternoon of the OthiJune, 18f57, the officers in 
'command hud sat down ovef^heir luncheon. The sound 
of a bugle interrupted their repast, and gave tluun the 
alarm. Flinging themselves on horseback, thyey rode 
for dear life. But the captain was shot down in* his 
saddle, {ind cut in pieces where he lay. Two subalterns 
had taken to the water like hunted stags, and there 
miseriEibly perished. Two othefs had sought refuge in 
a neighbouring village, but had been driven back, to fall 
into the hands of their pursuers. Onp lieutenant aloncf 
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by dint of hard riding, escaped to Cawnpore with a 
bullet -hole in his cheek. 

Mera-ka-iierai is the charitable iiiRlitution of a Ma- 
hoinedan. It is an elegant and commodious caravanserai 

for the accommodation of merchants and travellers. 

# 

The buildings enclose a spacious s(praro, plant('d here 
and there ^vith tree^ to spread their shade. In the 
middle of the square it* a large masonry-built well, with 
excellent water. Both Hindoos and Mahomedans halt 
at this serai. In one room docs the Ivanougian Brah- 
min eOok liis meal of dull and chuppaice ^ — in tlie other 
does the Mussulman boil his omon-lvchreo. The fierce 
noonday-heat, the toil and fatigue of journey, for a 
while make them forget their mutual antipathies. 
Ifunger and thirst have no caste. 

Three miles north of Mera-ka-serai, and across some 
indigo fi<dds, lie *1110 ruins of Kanonge — ^the once mighty 
city ‘of thirty miles circumvallation, of thirty thousand 
betel -shops, and of sixty thousand public dancers and 
singers.’ The steps of the traydler are naturally turned 
to a scene, of which such romantic* accounts have been 
left both by Hindoo and Muhoniedan writers. But he* 
has to tread only upon prostrate walls anS broken gate- 
ways; and cpntemplatc a blank of shapeless ruins. Year 
after year, for six long centuries, have the solstitial 
rains of an Indian autumn washed away the vestiges ; 
or tho'dust-storms of Upper India, rolling over the spot, 
have einbedded them beneath an accumulated soil. The 
towers and palais of the proud Bahtores have been laid 
jiow for many a contxiry. The ancient population has 
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long disappeared. TJpoii the spot there linger only a 
few thousand Brahmins^ weavers, artisans, and peasants, 
— in the same manner that ‘ Arabs hut or encamp jupon 
the ruins of Palmyra and Balbcc.^ The appearance of 
Kanouge is •exceedingly desolate — it stands ‘dhildless 
and crownlesa in a voiceless woe.’ 

Of Kanouge — the Kanya-kubja of Puranic geo- 
graphy — the earliest mention is found in Menu, as 
identified with Punchala. Tlie limits of its kingdom us 
assigned in the Mahabarat nearly agree with those as- 
signed in the ' Rajasthan.’ It was an important city in 
the^age of Buddha, who had 2 )reached liere a lecture on 
the instability of human existence. To commemorate 
this event, Asoca had built a stupa or mound 200 feet 
high. It is then noticed by IHolemy in his Geography. 
Fa Ilian and 11 wen Thsang next visited it — the one in 
the. beginning of the fifth, the othor*in the middle of 
tlie seventh century. Though in llweu Thsang’s time 
there reigned a Rajah by the name of Ilarsha Vurdhana, 
ruling from Cashmere ti^jtVssam, and from Noj^al to the 
Nerbudda, the city, had '^^ut then boon of a lai’ger si;‘'o 
than three half-miles in lo’^gth, and three-quarters of a 
mile in brea&th. It was surrounded by strong walls 
and deep ditches, and washed by the Ganges jwh>iig its 
t^stcru face. Two hundred and fifty years latei\ Ka- 
nouge is spoken as ‘a great city’ by Abu Zaid. In 
A.D. 915, the well-known gcograj^hcr Masudl sj)caks of 
it a.s ‘ the capital of one of the four groat kings of India.’ 
Just a century afterwards, .the historian of Malnnood 
relates ^that 'he there saw u city w'hich raised its head 
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to the shies, and which in strength and structure might 
justly boast to have no equal. In another hundred and 
sevcaty-fivc years, it attained a still greater splendour 
and opulence, and became that overgrown city of a lux- 
urious a'nd effcnilnate people, which fell an easy prey to 
the Ghoriaii — when with the fall of Kanougc ended 
Hindoo iiidep(‘ndenoo. The last scion of the Hahtores 
departed to found a now kingdom far away in Jlarwar, 
— and deserted Tvanougo, as described by Ebn Batuta, 
onl}^ a hundred and fifty 3"oars later, had dwindled itself 
to a ‘ small town/ 

Up to the middle of the seventh century, Kanougc 
was more a lluddhistieal than a Brahmiuieal city. 
The Rajah of the hind was a Buddhist, and had intimi- 
dated the King of Cashmere into sun’endering the 
tooth of Buddha, lliero wore tliroe great monasteries 
to the south of the town, in one of which was a Fi/tara, 
or chapel, wherein * this tooth had been preserved in a 
casket adonied with precious stones raised on 'a. high 
pedestal. It was shown daily to crowds of people, 
although the tax charged for ifis exhibition was a lar(/o 
piece of gold. Perfumes weraburned before it by thou- 
sands of votaries, and the^wers which were strewn in 
profusion over it were devoutly believed never to con- 
ceal tho casket.’ The probable [site of 'the monasteries 
and the Vihara is supposed to bo th(^ large mound to- 
wards the south-east of the town, in what is now called' 
tho mahalla of Lala Misr Tola.* 

There weie flaany otW monasteries and chapels 
* Arohojolofficsl Vi^^^tV^(hnnimham.‘ 
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with stone ibundations, but walls of brick, — one of 
wluoli, 200 foot high, was tledicatod to a statue of 
Buddha 30 feet in heiglit. In another wct:c hiS litiir 
and nails. Just in the same manner that the remains 
of Buddha hud furnished sacred relics to his followers 
in ancient India, had the bones of the saints been car- 
ried all over Clirislendoni for the edification of the pious. 
Iluinan nature is alike in all ages and countries, and 
^wo cannot so inoculate our old stock, but wo shall 
relish of it.* 

Only two Brahininicul temples arc spoken of by • 
Ilweii Thsang that were dedicated to Shiva. Tliey 
wore of the same form and size as the ^ iliaras oi 
Buddha, and built of blue stone highly polished, and 
adorned with excellent sculptures* The Brahmins now 
cannot find, the money to build such magnificent trmi- 
ples, and tile's’ have; (h'gi'nerated in arcliltcctiiral skill. 
The fact of only fwo Brahininieal (emjdes, sh(‘ws the, 
great minority in which the Brahmins yet stood in th<^ 
middle of the seventh Vntury. But Piiranic idolatry 
was slowly making its way, and gaining a footliold in . 
all the principal cities of th''Juiid. 

Of the remains of Kaiiouge, the most prominent 
is the triangular-shaped citadel, wliich oceupibs the 
highest ground, in the imdst of a scorched plaih. It 
makes a large and lofty mound, raising its head in de-. 
fiance of time, war, flood, and fire, nearly 50 feet in 
-height from the level of the»ground.. The three faces 
have been measured, eiach about 4000 feet long. The . 
situation has been remarked to be ‘ol commandiner one, 4 
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— and before the use of camion tbc height alone must 
have made Karibuge a strong and important position.' 
In all its entirety, it could not have failed to appear in 
the eyes of Mahmood as raising its head to the shi(is. 

The Rang-Mahal — in the south-west angle of the 
fort — had been the ancient Hindoo *palnce. It is 
strengthenod in front by four towers. The brick 
wall fared with blocks of htnkur is seven feet thick 
on the top, and 40 feet high, above the level of the 
bazar. Tliere is the first outer wall, and then there is 
a sec<md, a third, and a fourth inner w'all : the distances 
between each may fairly give us an idea of tlie breadth 
of a room in an anci('nt Hindoo palace. As far as it. 
ran be traced, the palace seems to have covered ‘ aii 
area 240 feet in length by 180 feet in breadth.' It is 
said to have been built by Ajoy Pal — probably tlie same 
who had been come upon all of a sudden by Mahmood, 
, and who in 1021 had been dcfoatctl and killed by a 
great confederate Hindoo army under the leader- 
ship of the Rajah of Callingci^ Imagiiiation' conjures 
up here the brilliant scene o^Jycharid's Rajahye — the 
last that India has witn^psed of that august Hindoo 
ceremony. In the wicket, which still remains, and ap- 
jK^ai's to have fonned a side entrance to the court-yard 
of the palace, might be fancied to hav^ beeii placed the 
effigies in gold of Samarsi and Pirfhi-raj acting as a 
porter and scullion, — those heroic chiefs wlio had dis- 
dained to sanction by their presence the audacious pro- 
ceedinj^ of their rival.. There had Been gathered here 
almost all the cro^yned heads of. India; and froxfi the 
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midst of this assembled royalty, did Pirtlii-raj carry off 
in open day the daughter of his antagonist — the beauti- 
ful Sunjogta, the Indian Helen of her age. It was just 
Old side the south-east buttress of Rang Mahl, that 
tweuty-nin® golden ingots were discovered lu 1834, 
each weighing ^'ightcen seers and three-quarters. 

In the Jummah Muyved of Kanoug(‘, built on the 
site and with the materials of a Brahminical temple, 
may be seen a fipecinieu of the ancient Hindoo cloisters. 
There is another mosque to the south-east of the cita- 
del. and overlooking the ancient deserted bod of the ^ 
Ganges, in w^hieli the pillars arc also Hindoo. Near 
this mosque had stood a broken image of 8husii, the 
goddess of fecundity, and a pedestal bearing date a.i>. 
1136, This groat curiosity for Hindoo mothers has 
disappeared by the wanton zeal of a Mahomedan Tehsil- 
daVf who should not liave any more aicddled with Hin- 
doo relies and idols, when his nation had ceased to be 
the rulers of the land, and to whom may be reixMited 
Hewtoii’S well-known ?^aying, ‘ Ah, Diamond, you little 
know the rais^KieP thou hast done.' All Mahomodans 
shoul^iJeiffbw that the days of idol-breaking have been 
succeeded by the days of idol-seeking for the illustra- 
tion of Hindoo history- ^ • 

.. There are two statues to be seen at Sing Bhmvani — 
of Rama and Luchmun, as tiioy are called by tlie people. 
Their eight arms of each, however, contradict the popu- 
lar supposition. Outside the building, there are figures 
of Doorga slaying the Mahesasoor, *and of Shiva and 
Paiwati'^on the bull Nandi, These specimens serve, to ^ 
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show the full dovelo 2 )niont of Piii*anic idolatiy, and the 
total extinction of all Uuddhism in Kanouge by tlio 
twelfth century. 

From the sites of the existing ruins, an- also the 
Miyf of coins and relics, may bo'detonnined 

the jjrobablc extent of ancient honaf do Kanouge. The 
‘ thirty miles circurnvallation ’ seems to be an exaggera- 
tion of the Hindoo writers. The ‘ thirly-thonsand betel- 
leaf shops ’ is also very siisj)icious. The Mcl has cer- 
tainly betni a grt^al favourite of our nation, as a digestive 
ajierieiit, from days beyond the age of Menu. Hy the 
wgmen it is liked, boeaiLse it gives to tlu'm the ' balmy 
breath ’ of Desdomona. Hut in Calcutta, at the present 
<lay, then) would hardly l)e five hundred betel-loaf, 
f'shops.* Taking Kanouge to have been six times larger 
than Calcutta, the j^ioportion would not give to it more 
tluni three thousand shops. The betel again grows 
scantily in Ujipor India, and sells at kalf-a-dozen leaves 
per pice, or six times dearer than in Calcutta. Though 
the Jliiidooslanoos are the most famous betel-leaf chew- 
ers under the sun, still the statement'of thirty thousand 
shojis, or thousand sho 2 >s to a milo, is to bo taken with 
considerable abatgmeiit. to ‘ the sixty thousand 

families of jiublic dancers and singers/ if it had really 
been tlie case then, taking each family to have consi.stcd 
of four members, near two liuiidred and fifty thousand 
men and wonien, or about half the population of anci^at 
Kanouge, must have fiddly! away their timp,^a?i4 ^ 

* The^^n^tioes of the PoAOtf blight to pahlish- th^ 
th^ * Uceiwing Act ’ haa paablcd thorn to ixtssoas. •. * ' ■ 
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no wonder that tlioir city should liave fallen, whilst they 
may have been engaged in screwing light the pegs of 
their tambourines. * 

Buddhi^s*-- Ivanougo had at last grown lo bo so higlil}’ 
Brahmini/ial and'ortliodox, that five Braliniiiis liad been 
imported from ft by Adisuru to improve the degenerate 
stock in Bengal. Of their breeding are our Ijigh-caslo 
B/itierJrcH and C/iat/erJeos, Th(^ five Brahmins had been 
aecompaiiicd by five Siidni servants, who art^ the pro- 
genitors of our worthy 67 /(>.sc.s* and II(»w mucli 

is it deplored now, that the Sena Ilajah did not send for ' 
five pairs of Ilurriana bulls and lieifers to improve the 
cattle of Bengal, — rather than luivo planted the social 
tjpaa of Koolinism, which keeps a Bj*aliiriin lady in 
inmhood till her gray hairs, and wliieh sanctions the 
marriage of a girl with a dying (jctogenarijin at tlio 
funeral ghaut. 

Until this day Vc had not been aware of tluwe being, 
any fisli-euters amongst tlic granivorous Ilijidoostaneos, 

* Onv * OJum'it jumI aru not inoro tbaii our 

Sudni woiiii^ri ar« Jhmec-hramlvti, It is iliut Younj? Ibuiscal 

Kayurtti^ liav«! dropped tlie iiftix of a Hudra orij^iii frotu tluur iiaine.s. * 
Tn tho suim? way slionld the disjujnwM'fid siHli.x he takcti off from Iho 
names of our S^ldra females. The lA'ahmhi women now are no more 
ffoddesttes tlian tlie Kuyust and Btiriniali woTiien are altu v-tjirU! Tour 
t>hamasooridry is a millioiiuniro lady, —your Kurninw Jhilm' 

(lo sjieak not in an unkindly spirit, hut ft>p ar^imioutl^ sake) is a 
cook-uiaid in a Sudya- Iiouachold. IJow oiUr;)£>:eous ii is that ^>)uonn- 
sooiidry should inscribe her name as a or shive-^firl on h 

(jroveniment Security for ♦> lacs, or on lawsuit papei-a in a case at the 
High Court for a Zemindaiy of GO, 000 nipoos income! Tlie British 
Indian Association should make a move in the matter- and Tnndit' 
fish warn Chnmcr Biddyasagur shouM come forward as a Brahmin to 
take oif tl)6,£lur that Brahmins have cast osi the names of ^ur Sudra' 
The Huid^stanee Sudra women have no such disgnicef ul 
affix to thqir names. 
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and that again in orthodox Kanouge. The fact was 
imparted to us by a respectable Misr Brahmin, who told 
us thUt his brotlierhood at Kanouge make no objection 
to eat fish at their meals. 

t 

Traced back our way from Kanouge, aild ^proceeded 
as fast as possible on our journey. Mango topes after 
mango topes — they dot almost the whole face of the 
Doab. By the side of every tope is a well. The well 
and the tope are married, as in Bengal they solemnize 
hymencals between a hanfjnn and an annt tree. These 
rural picnics are celebrated w'ith great pomp and re- 
joicings. The proprietor who is capable, feasts the 
whole village near which the tope is planted. The well 
is regarded us the husband, bocaiise its waters nourish 
the plantation. In India, the custom of planting trees 
and digging wells is very ancient. Menu has instruc- 
tions about thcini Tliat which seems to have arisen 
. from sanatory considerations, is no\t^ followed as a re- 
ligious duty. They make wells and plant topes, not for 
any worldly profit, but for the benefit of their souls in 
the next world : * the names of the great men who 
built the castles, palaces,^ and tombs at Delhi and Agra 
have* been almost forgotten, because no one derives any 
advantage from them; but the names of those who 
planted the mango- groves are stiU remembered and 
blessed by all who eat of their fruit, sit in their shade, 
and drink of their water, from whatever part of the 
world come/ , . , 

Outv rorttifee now lay through a country which pos* 
scss^ little interest, and was perfectly level, ifi its 
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character. Pasaed by several unknown and uninterest- 
ing villages. The principal objects on the way were 
long trains of waggons, fifty or sixty logether, dpawn 
by oxen, and carrying merchandise. The up-country 
carts are as superior as arc its oxen. The wciglit taken 
by a cart is over tjixty inaunds, or three times more than 
the weight taken in Calcutta. The carts arc drawn by 
throe bullocks — one being placed in front of the other 
two. There is a fourth which follows behind, as a re- 
serve, to act in contingencies. The niild-eycd anitnals 
have little bolls suspended on their nocks, and raise a 
pleasing sound as tliey move on at a jog-trot pace. 
The goods arc j)rotected by a framework from dropping 
on to the ground. Tho waggoners have among them 
spare w'hecls, and hammers, and tools, and everything 
necessary for a journey of several hundred miles. They 
encamp at night in caravan style, and sleep on tlie top 
of their goods. Tlftjse superior veliiclos ought to super- 
sede the . miserable cartage in tho streets of Calcutta, 
and ecoiKimisso the trad^-charges of its merchants. The 
number of carts n/et proccfjding along tho road was 
endless. Now a string of them extended for half a mile 
— then a knot of some twenty \>r thirty of them nearly 
blpcked up tlie passage, Tho carts W'ere princfipally 
laden wdth grain^ and thickened at every stage of our 
progress. From their constant processions the road has 
sufiered great wear and tear. In many places it has 
become level with the fields. ,The earth on the surface 
has been turned into kneerdeop dust, and bollocks 
wadiftg. through it raised thick volupies obscuring the 
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sun, and suffocating the traveller. The clouds of diLst 
iji the distance always gave us timely notice to let down 
the curtains and raise the glasses of our gharry. Occa- 
sionally, iliore passed also long lines of camels led by 
the nose ; and herds of donkeys triidging*nndcr loaded 
sacks of corn, fuel-wood, or metalling- stones. To all 
appearance, this life and bustle betokened a great traffic 
along the thoroughfare. But the stir seemed to bo of 
an h'nusnal character. There was a meaning in the 
})ortontoiis hot haste io transport grain from one district 
to another, ^fho anmial rain-fall has failed, and there 
has not fallen a drop in the last forty dfiys. The 
drought bos parched np the earth. 'Jlie fields liave got 
embrowned. The wells have fallen sixty to seventy feet 
deep, 'riic crop on the ground has lost tlio green of its 
verdure, 'riio i)riee of fo(»d-sta])les has risen nearly fifty 
per cent., and the prognostications of an inevitable 
famine are in everybody's mouth. Kence the Briujarecs 
are taking care to provide against the day of need and 
distress,* by housing and laying^ in stores of corn. 

The husbandman is a little mfcteorologist. He is 
woather-wiso enough to make his predictions with a 
near certainty. The evil, however, may yet be av'erted 
by a timely good shower. The rural population there- 
fore 'look up with wistful eyes to the sky, for the com- 
ing on of a * cloud-inesscuger * of plenty. But nowhere 
ill the heavens is a speck to be seen. The wind holds 
up its breath, and stirs i}ot a leaf. The day has a duU 
cloudej lustre, and keepei down the heat. Tho nights 
lire cool. There im the temperature that stead}’' and 
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equable character which least of all promises a change. 
They fail not to understand these as prenionittny symp- 
toms foreshadowing the event that in a few months h»nco 
is to turn those fair regions, now so <‘rowded with a 
lioalthful and^ industrious population, into a vaftey of 
misery, disease, afid death. 

Froiu the Gauges at CawniH^ro to the Jiimina at, 
Agra, the distance is nearly two Imndred inll(>s. All this 
long tract is unwatei'cd by a single natural streiim. The 
Ganges-Canal running througli it debouches in two 
bi’anehos, one to the Jumma, and the other to the 
(jrang('s. But ai’tifieial irrigation in a season of drought 
answers little Ix'tter than slaking the niupieiichable 
thirst of a man in high lever. Tcm thousand wells and 
canals are not ccpial to one good show(»r of hcaveji. 
The provinces of Upper Imlia are as romarkahle for 
their fertility and high state of cultivation, as fur their 
b('iiig subject to ])et'ipdi(5 visitations of famine. Fre- 
quent allusions to (h’aitlis and aliliclioiis of scarcity are 
met with hi Menu. Ills* justification of Ajigiirtlia is a 
proof that paients st)ld their children in distress even 
then. Famines have recurred i)eriodically from age to 
age, and still mankind Is as ignorant of their ealist* as 
three thousand years ago. The fiend mocks at^tho im- 
potence of humanity, and lauglis o^xn• his prey with a 
‘ hyena-laughter.’ Not till the secrets of meteorology 
are revealed to man, must he bow down his head to the 
iixftlctiou of that terrible scourge. There arc laws as 
mucli to regulate the rains, as to regidate the droughts ; 
and the |iay is surely destined to daw q, when the recur-. 
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rcnco of storms and droughts will be calculated with 
tlie same precision as the recurrence of eclipses and the 
return of comets. 

A hurricane wrecking a fleet of ships on the sea, 
and a cyclone uprooting houses and plalitijtions upon 
the land — a conflagration reducing tdwns to ashes, and 
an inuudalion washing away whole villages — a battle- 
field of the wounded and slain, and an hospital of the 
diseased and dying, — are no doubt the most awful 
amongst the scenes and sights of human misery. But 
they are misfortunes local and temporary in their cha- 
.ractor. Far otherwise is the calamity which ov<u*takcs 
mankind under the name of famine. The sight of a 
famine-stricken land is tlic most frightful and heart- 
rending of all earthly spectacles. The famine desolates 
tracts hundreds of miles in extent. The fiiminc num- 
bers its victims 'by hundreds and thousands. It spares 
few living objects. The insects die for having nothing 
to feed on. The fishes become extinct in the shrunken 
rivers. The cattlo die oft* in Vast numbers, paralyzing 
labour for many a day to come. In the households of 
? men, ornaments, utensils, and the very doors and win- 
dows of their Houses are sold to buy grain, and dole it ' 
in mouthfuls to the members. There is then loft no- 
■ thing more to eat on the morrow, bruits, roots, have 
I been all consumed, — and at last the barks of trees are 
\stripped to appease the gnawings of hunger. Now does 
jthe husbs^ abandon t^e wife, the wife iho husband, — 
land parents sell their, children. All caros> all affec- 
fbions, jEmd all hopes are forgotten ; food, food, alone is , 
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the object. Famished, and demoralized, and inaddeuod, 
and brutalized, the population at last arrives at the 
desperate extremity of ‘competing with the birds #for 
the half-digested grains of corn found amid tlio soil of 
llie road/ Then do men cast cannibal looks, and fall 
foul of each other? In the train of famine, comes posti- . 
Icnce to bring up the rear of human miseries. Diseases, 
which strange and unwholesome food engendor.s, make 
their appeaiancc, — and the gaunt skoleloiis of bone and 
skin, no longer able to kce]) their legs, dx'op on the road 
and are devoured alive by dogs, who have acquired an 
uiinalural ferocity from feeding on liumun bodies. In 
all directions, lie scattered the dead; and where they 
lie, tln'y rot and their bones bleach — it being impossi- 
ble for their feeble survivors to do them .the funeral 
riles. The districts tlius depopulated do not recover' 
f )r a scries of years — sometimes never *it all. Jlapi)ily, 
the present age is ot^o of extended eoniuierce, of rapid,- 
coinmuni cation and transit, of a bencficoiit Government,', 
and of an enlightened 'gemirat ion, all of which it is 
lioped shall ho ablc4-o euinbut wuth the evil, and miti- 
'gate its afflictions.* 

All along flic land is yet stffcwn with the wrecks of 
the late political storm. Here a dismantled building — 
there a burnt-down bungalow with its bare wliite walls 
against the sky. Passed by a village W'lii(jh has turned 
almost into a desert. The mud I'oofs of the houses 
have fallen in, and the mud walls arc overgrown with 

* This alludes to the famine of 1861 in the North-West, iliid was 
w'ritteif whilst that of 1860 was raging iu lleng^l. 
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vegetation — tlicir owners having fled the country to 
escape the halter. In front of the village were some 
old 'ricks of straw, and stacks of fuel-wood, and a knot 
of rotting idle carts, without anybody, perhaps, to own 
thoni. This is the picture of but a soliftirjr village or 
two at intervals. In general, however, the country has 
settled down to a complete tranquillity. The cultivator 
is busily engaged in the fields. The shepherd toiuls 
his browsing cattle. The carpenters and blacksmiths 
arc at their Avork again. The victuallers have opened 
their shops along llic road. The dealers have exposed 
‘ .their wares and goods for sale. Tlio morcluints are 
transporting bales in the public bu]lo(^k-trains. In fact, 
confidence has returned to all classes to resiiine their 
business of life. 

Jfothing to see but joivam fields and mango topes 
without end. (Originally, the mango tree did not grow 
in India. It flourished in Havana’s garden in Ceylon. 
On the conquest of that island, the monkey-general 
Humiraan had boon atti'actod 'to the fair ordiards, and 
goi'ging himself with the fruit so delicious to the taste, 
liad chosen to throw away the empty kernels across the 
sea, Avhich took root aii& w'ere first acclimatized in the 
soil of fndia Proper. The fruit of his exploit lives to 
this- day, and it is not without reason that the Taniul 
general of Kama is counted as one of the six inimortah 
of our nation. In the ninth century, the people of 
Orisito l^ere called Huiif.* la fhe ilame of nupuman, . 

- v'-" ; • ; ■ ; ' \ . 'V ' ^ ‘ 

♦ Tfii* in»entidned ftf the in«niptiotie itt the o<^er fabTet> 

also on the brokeaeolumiiof JR^georehaivoh ix^.. 
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from tho ITuns, of from monkey-conditioiicd and mon- 
kcy-inanncrcd foresters ?— a query to philologists and 
antiqtiuriaiis. 

Halted at a maginfieoiit tope. Many others had 
done the sunp to rest a wliile from tlic broiling sun. 
Tho crew ^atherfid was very motley, — and the ground 
was covered with chuJan or cooking-plaees, some of 
which Avcrc being liglited, Avhilo others had been already 
lit, and had eitlier the eartlien pot or brass lotah of rico 
boiling over tlicm. The poor wn^leh who could not 
afllbrd to have two meals a day, had yet to wait for .sun,- 
S('t, and was now chewing only a handful or two of 
climna or fried gram with a bit of salt. The bettt'r-off 
bimnoah was tliero, kneading tho dough with all the 
force of his arms. Tin* high-caste lii*ahunu had a few 
paces off mark('d his choirht, or ilio iiiitresjmssable lines 
of his sacred cooking-place, and was miaieliing away his 
cake of wheat -flour dipped in dal-porridge. The Inm- 
gry cliup who had dropped in first of all was measuring 
his leiigtk uj)on the cnrtii, and enjoying his with 
his liead upon the baggage fcir safe custody. There 
happened to have halted, also, a Hindoo convert wdth 
his family and*children. Thej^'^ero travelling in two 
bullock carta of tho country, with little matting Jihods 
to protect them from sun and wind. They carried with 
them their o^vn eommissariat, and baskets of poultry, 
and ‘odds and ends useful on a journey,’ Tho middle- 
aged, portly man— the father already of some ten boys 
and daughters— was out with his muskeTb to look after a 
pigooQ or partridge, while his dinner was being cooked^ 
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under the superintendence of his nut-brown lady. 
Though by no means in well-olf circumstances, he and 
his family did not fail to make a marked contrast in 
their white and decent clothing from the rest of the 
squalid and poorly clad company. The man was a 
Catechist, and was moving down to a new* district to 
take charge of his flock. 

But apart from all company sat a woman, slightly 
reclining against her baggage, and keeping her eye 
upon a little boy that was playing before her, and eat- 
ing at turns from a scrip spread out for his repast. She 
had a fine cut of face, and a well-devolopod Grecian 
form for a sciilptoris model: She lives in Delhi, whence 
she is travelling down the country to a distant relation. 
Since morning, she had been walking ten miles with 
lier animate and inanimato burden on her body. Her 
pensive counten«nce betokohed a sadness preying upon 
her heart. She had a husband serrving as a grazier in 
the ranks of the late Sepoy army. The poor man fell 
in the mutiny, leaving no one to look after his wife and 
child. They have liow no home in which to lay their 
heads — ^no resource to live upon but beggary. How 
many such there are, whom the recent mutiny has made 
homeless and penniless ! and how many more such' there 
will shortly be, whom the famihe shall . make restless 
vagrants in search of food they cannot find ! - 

On it had been a novel sight Ibr us to see' 

a genteer young B^n travel riding ^tride 

ou horse^ok, her hu^and m fi)ot alohg^ 

jride tie aTdnial> face was hid by d Veil, fVqjn be- 
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neath which she gratified her woraanly curiosity by a 
peep, at times, with lier dark lustrous eyes upon the 
passengers. She had been left behind us far in tho.rcar 
to travel slowly on her tat. But she, too, happouod to 
come in, and ♦alight at the grove for a short respite in 
her journey. The reader may iliink wo arc always 
harping on woman. But it is difficult to regard licr, 
like Hamlet, as more ‘ quintossonce of dust.' 

‘ mood, pulse, anti broast, confirm the Daitlan sliophcnJ’^i prize.’ 

Near Blmajiion^ tlio main road goes towards Delhi, 
and another road branches off towards Agra. Ttoached 
Mijnporee — long th(> seat of a Hindoo Bajah descended 
from the house of Pirthi-raj. The ancient Iliiuloo fort- 
ress still overlooks the valley of the Bsan — now u 
dried-up stream. In Jlynporoe, the population is chiefly 
Rajpoot. The female infanticide prcfvalcnt hero for 
many generations has been snpj)ressod. Sfynporoc was 
one of the hottest of mutiny tracts. But the town has 
settled down to its quiet \>ursuits, and exhibits the usual 
calm after a storm. • 

Ociober SOfh, — Daybreak at S/iecoabad. The name 
of the place, tlie bake-houses, tBe meat-shops, the fowls 
domesticated in the dwejling-houscs, the heaps of oflions 
laid out for sale, the circumcised children playing narked 
in the streets, the Mussulmans wnth their shaven skull- 
capped heads, and the Mussubnances wdth their voluptu- 
ous airs but bit-of-a-ferocious pliysiogqomies, all ijidi- 
cated this td be a Mahomedan towm. But eversthing 
Mahomedan is now seen in a stage of decay. From a- 

’ VOL. 24 
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large, populous, and respectable town, Shecoabad has 
declined into a poor and squalid village. None of the 
inhabitants appeared to be in a well-to-do condition. 
The numerous ruins of old buildings and tanks are* 
proofs V)f a prosperous, state which no longer meets the* 
eye. Shecoabad is still regarded as the farthest town 
in which the polished Oordoo of the quondam jVlogul 
Court of Agra is to this day spoken without any taint 
of rural corruption. The bazar here is well supplied 
with all sorts of provisions that a traveller can expect 
on the way. Singharan or water-chestnuts {Triqyo hi- 
spinoscf) are very large ^and abundant hero — and Ihose 
fresh from the pond delicious. They form in these 
provinces a regular vegetation, covering all fhc tanks 
with their plantation. The kernels arc sun-dried, and 
carried oft<ui to distant markets to sell like wheat or 
barley for food. ^ 

As we proceeded everything j\J)out us bespoke of 
TTindoostan — the stalwart and muscular men, their tur- 
baned heads and tucked-up dkoolieii, their Hindi col- 
loquy, the garment-wearing women, the mud-roofed 
houses, the fields of jowara, the dry soil and air, the' 
superior cattle, thoxcanisels, the absence ^Of the bamboo 
and cocoa, and the wells in place of tanks. In sea^ 
board Bengal, bogs,: fens, and forests cover nearly a 
third' of its area. In the Doab almost every inch of 
land is under the plough. From Allahabad to Shecoa- 
bad there are four large cities, and villages at frequent 
intervals* A similar distance , irt Bengal is no doubt, 
dotted with the saxner number of villagesj but nqt one. 
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town equal to Futtehpore, Cawnpore, or Mynporee, 
There townships, deserving of the name, occur only 
along the banks of the Bhagiruttec. If' villages in the 
. Doab are less picturesque, they arc nt the same time 
^ less subject Jo epidemics than 4hc woody villfigos of 
Bengal. In a Bengal village hardly any bettor food is 
generally procurable than coarse rice, and lentils, and 
ffoor. In the rural districts of the Doab, flour, vege- 
tables, fruits, milk, and sweetmeats are as abundant and 
excellent as in a metro]X)lis. The food of a people is 
the best criterion of its condition. Here the rural popu- 
lation is more intelligent and spirited than the same' 
class in Beng«'il. The ryot in TIindoostan is no less a 
bondsman to the mahajm than the ryot in .lessorc or 
Dacca ; but he is more indepondeiit-minded, and would 
not tamely put up with the outrages that are inflicted 
by a Bengal Zemindar or Indigo-plantor. Uiique-slion- 
ably, the humblest Doabec lives upon belter food, and 
covers his bodjwfth more abundant clothing, than the 
humblest Bengalee. Thc»cattle hero are various. Camels, 
bulTalocs, horses, donkeys, and oxcu arc all made to 
Ussist man in his labours. In Bengal the oxen alone 
form beasts of burden. The fAshion of Ilindoostance 
coolieism is to lake the load over the waist, and* not 
upon the head. "In Calcutta, the Baboos who talk big 
of politics and reformations, do not know what it is to 
ride. In Ilindoostan, rural women perform journeys on 
horseback, — and j)rinccsscs discuss the merits of horse- , 
manship. The fondness of l^e Doabee women foi* 
coloured millinery certainly evinces a more refined. 
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female taste, and to them may remotely be traced tlu? 
iinpclus wliicli is given to the various dyo-munufactures 
of our country. The agricultural women of the Doab 
use ornaments of brass and bell-inctal. The same class 
in Bengal is in the habit of wearing shclhornamenls — 
ornaments thiit first came into fashion with tbe savages, 
though sometimes a pair of Dacca shell- bracelets inaj' 
(H>8t the Slim of two hundred and fifty rupees. 

One particular ornament in general use amongst *the 
Doabce women, of both the upper and lower classes, is 
the fccka, which is in the shape of a tiny crescent made 
of gold, silver, or tinsel, according as the foinale is cir- 
cumstaiKJcd. Tt is stuck with an adhesive substance on 
the forehead, just between the eyebrows. ,Tho smootli 
white expanse of a female forehead — with the profile of 
the dark curls of hair, and the pair of lustrous orbs 
shedding their soft etfulgoiice, — forms the highest at- 
traction in the beauty of a woman, r But Hindoostanee 
tasto mars the effect of that beauty by‘j{,lacing the 
like an imitat(xl moon, in tlie brOad heaven of a woman’s 
face. These teekas are not a littloi prized and coveted 
by the Ilindoostanee sparks. They train hnlhids to cxc-' 
cute little commissions <Jf gallantry. On'i given signal, 
the bird goes, seizes, and carries off the teeka from the 
forehead of a woman, as precious booty, to her pining 
lover. 

In the days that Bishop Ileber travelled through 
the Doab, he saw, the very common people going to 
market carrying swords and shields, spears, or match- 
lock guns. There was a time when agriculturists/ were 
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obliged to follow the plough with tlioir swords by their 
sides, and their friends around them with (heir match- 
locks in hand, and matches lighted.’* Tlje natioiT was 
then one of lawless and violent habits, and no man was 
sure that he knight not at any moment be called upon 
to fight for his life and property. This state of tilings, 
consetpient on the anarchy which succeeded tlio efftjtism 
uf the Mogul power, had uHhored into existence various 
denominations of banditti. For a series of jTars, the 
thorougljfares of the T)oab were haunted by brigands 
plundering and murdering in the broad daylight. It 
was on the discovery of thirty dead bodies in difrei’ciit 
wells of the Doab, that Thuggcjeism first came to tlie 
knowledge of the Calcutta Council in 1810. Ihit in 
fifty years tlie police lias been so much reformed as that 
the Thug has entirely disapjiearcd, and is known to our 
generation only from reading. Tlic trailer and ti avelhir 
now pass along tli 9 ’loneliest highway without losing a 
pin. If a (jorfiso were now discovered in a well, or 
found by the side of a jungle, it would cause a gen(*ral 
uproar in the community, and create a greater sensation 
than the irruption of a Mahratta horde. The wicked 
have been weaned from their liA? of rupiru', and tauglit 
to subordinate themselves to the authorities o^ society 
and the state, Bpt the mutiny w^as a fatal error, arid it 
once more plunged the. country into the misrule of past 
ages. It jeopardized the vital interests of India, and 
wa.s to havp proved suicidal of her fate. « The exit of the 
English would have undone all the good that is slowly 
*Itainblca and Hecollections,' voU ii. p. 181 . 
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paving the way to her rogenoratioii. Rightly under- 
stood, to own the government of the English is not so 
much to own the government of that nation, as to own 
the government of enlightened legislation, of the science 
and civilization of the nineteenth cenlur^, ^f superior 
intelligence and genius, of knowdodge itself. Under 
this view no right-minded Hindoo ought to fool his 
national instincts oflended, and his self-respect dimin- 
ished, by allegiance to a foreign rule. ‘ The regeneration 
of his country must be the dearest object to the heart of 
every enlighteiuKl Hindoo, and it must bo perfectly evi- 
dent to him that tlie best mode of attaining this end is 
by striving to raise himself to tlie level of his rulers. 
What can the most patriotic Hindoo wisli for bettor 
than that his cotintiy should, until its education as a 
nation is further advanced, continue j^art of the greatest 
and most glorious of empires, under a sovereign of the 
purest Aryan blood ? ^ \ 

Idle copper coins still current in the North-West 
markets are the damric and dnhhul of the Maliomcdans. 
llefore the (Queen’s pkc is coined iii tenfold quantities, 
it cannot suffice for circulation in these ^populous pro- 
vinces. Cowries are also current, as in Bengal, but on 
a much, more limited scale for their scarcity. The 
cowrie enters into the fraction of liinddo arithmetic, 
and is not likely to go out of vogue till India becomes a 
thorough bank-note world. The proposed intoduction 
of a paper currency, and ^Mona’s payments bx^^anas, will 
make the ei^tremes of two ages meet. 

The little pre^ralcnce of idolatry in Hindoosthn, as ^ 
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compared with Bengal, has already been dwelt upon in 
a preceding page. Largo towns have their temples and 
gods. But each village, as- in Bengal, has n(?t its 
tutelary i^hira and Shmtee. From Allahabad to Myn- 
poroe w(3 hanK) not met with one single inslaiice of that 
}ndis2)enmhh of il Bengal village — a little* round htone 
pauited with vcrmillion, and placed beneath an aged 
banyan or pcepul tree — wdiich acts as the guardian deity 
of a rural community. In one single strec?t of Calcutta, 
there are more images of Krishna and emblems of Shiva, 
than i)erhn23S in the whole length of the J)oab- -and this 
in Bengal, which is at the intelleetual headshij) of India. 

1'ra veiling like ours may be eomjmred to the run of 
a horse in a race. Given the distance, and givcm the 
time — to finish the career. There is no time to lose — 
no time to look about leisurely — no time to pick up any 
statistics — no time to inquire into tlie s*tate of i.dueaHon, 
tli(^ jjrovalenco of iL'rime, or the nature of dis(?ases 2)ocu- 
liar to tlicso piuviiices — no time to visit ain'^ of the big 
folks of the laud, and sound their o])inions — and no lime 
to view the but of a* peasant, and hear In’s domestic tale. 

' All these the world now cares to i*ead and know. But 
on — on we go in a breathless liaste, kcej;)ing our eyoa 
fixed only upon the goal, and leaving unfulfilled the 
legitimate duties of a traveller. Ours is seeing • ^ the 
world from a gig/ 

Saw two Europeans on their way to Agra. They 
were travelling by ah European dawfe, and soon out- 
stripped us to justify how everything native stands at a 
discouniJ;. Only three short years ago, how beset were 
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these roads for such a journey lo one of their race. 
Scouring bands of rufiians then marched and counter- 
marched in all directions to discover the lurking-places 
of fugitive Englishmen, and destroy cveiy one of them 
from the face of the land. The white-skin was under 
proscription, and all the Goralogitos who escaped from 
an immediate massacre sought safety in flight and con- 
cealment, Few there were w'ho did not change their 
clothes, and borrowing loistic attire disguise tlicmselves 
to belie tlieir race and country. Many had painted 
their faces to pass off as beggars or porters with baskets 
on their lieuds. Turned adrift all of a sudden, the for- 
lorn Saliebs, in most iustance‘s poor stragglers left to 
help themselves, knew not wliither to go in a coun- 
try up against them. They proceeded on foot, shunning 
all road-side towns and villages, and creeping along 
hedges and acroiSs ploughed fields, to avoid raising a 
hue and cry after them. The tall Jungle grass, the 
ravine, the ditch, and the topes of maiigo trees, wore 
the coverts in which they skulked alone by' day and 
night. Ijadies aro known to have 'braved fording the 
Jumna at chin-deep water. Few of the fugitives had 
any food for tw¥> or three days together. Those who 
found a refuge passed weeks and months in the cabins 
of peasants, in cow-sheds, fowl-house^ and hay-stacks 
— ^living all the while upon the chappaties and lentil- 
porridge of the villagers. Long shall the talcs of their 
adventures be tqjd by tl^e Christinas fires of many an 
EngUsf hopsehold.. But the state of things has been 
ll^^red. The Briton is once more master of the iand. 
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and drives fearlessly through hundreds of miles of a 
disarmed and peaceful country. Indeed, so complete is 
the restoration to tranquillity that ‘ a purse of gold 
might bo exposed on the highway, and no one would 
touch it.' T3iis shows how a reaction is always •propor- 
tioned to the fierceness of an outbreak, as wcJl in tho 
moral as in the physical world. Greater also is the 
elasticity of human eocioty, tho iKoro ii- has advanced in 
civilization. 

To proceed through a dreary tract there very oppor- 
tunely occur ,in it a Jain temple and Diirmshala — • 
strongly reminding of such institutions in the days of 
Asoca. The garden and well in the midst of an arid 
plain arc welcome to the sunburnt and weary traveller. 
The great depth of tho well indicates the elevation of 
the country above tho sea. The garden is inter.sec*lod 
by little pucka nnllahs or aqueducts i^o cany off water 
for distribution throughout the orchard. Nothing re- 
freshed us so iiiiucli*as a bath in the cool waters of tho 
well, coming as they were from the deep bowels of tbo 
earth. 

But the way to Agra seems endless and eternal. 
The same mango topes, the saiho jjrociiBsions of loaded 
carts, and the same naked mud- villages, continue to 
afflict with their^un varied prospect, and grooving into a 
sore monotony make the journey provokingly tedious 
and wearisome. In our impatience, we longed and 
panted for Agra, as does tho thirsty traveller in a sandy 
desert for an oasis. Often did we inquire from passen- 
gers on tho road to make the assurance of our arrival 
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tljerc' doubly sure — uud an answer in the SlBrinative 
alone helped to keej) up our spirits. The corujtees ot 
the district were at length gained, and befow' long 
was read the 'Agra Police Thain|* written in broad 
capitals* upon a signboard put up at thc^cntianrc of 
F(roznbmL • 

Tlie Ohandwar of tlie twelfth century is Fero/abad 
of the nineteentli. Stop, traveller ! ' Thy tread here is 
upon an empire’s dust.’ The fields that you see spread 
around jou form tlie ineinoiable battle-giound on which 
was decided the contest between the Hiiubn) and Mus- 
sulman for the soveieignty of India. Six hundred and 
sixty-six jcais ago, the Hindoo banner wa\cd here loi 
tlie lust lime, and the sun went down witnessing the 
last day of irin<loo indepcndeiUT. Hero fell the lieio(»s 
Alha and Udal — tw'o brothers, T^huse meinorr is still 
preserved 'in fh< songs and traditions ol the people 
amongst the Chandals of Mahoba •and the Tlahtores 
and Chaiuldls of tho Poab.’* It wa*'iili?,that the last 
ITindoo llajah, Jj^ehand of Kan6uge, met wdth the duo 
of his treachery from AIohaTned Ghcai; and acting the 
finale of the great Ilindoo drama, closed his career by 
a traifo^H leap tho Oranges. " 

No importance is now 4|)osses8cd by Ferorabad 
there is no trace of the wall by w^hich it was formerly 
surrounded. The present inhabitants dwell in humble 
cottages. Babor-ftiorc than once alludes to this place 
under its ancient^ame. .There exis^ uo clue to traTce 

TbAr disappearanco in the forest of JCt^aiiba/t, or the ^ajali 
Isa 
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the origin of its present denomination. The decayed 
mosqiios and tombs scattered about the spot, speak 
more of the Moslem than of tlic Hindoo. • 

Out of Ferozabad, the Grand Trunk Rond is shaded 
on cither hahd by rows of beautiful nevw trees, forming 
a fitting royal foad towards the seat of royaltj'. The 
more we now proceeded along, tlie more did tlic Islam- 
ite peep out from every side of the country. 

The Coachoe Pliaetoii was driving fast the ear in 
heaven towai’ds tlio west, and w(j in the nether world 
('inulaled his example. Our way lay through a country 
that was little inhabited. Observed a lierd of wiliL 
antelopes browsing almost by the road -side. Pushed 
on without rest or ve.spitc to reach Agra before sunset. 
Near Mahmedabad, the road tak(‘s a bond to avoid a 
large piece of shallow water, in the midst of which is 
s('cu to stand a beautiful but unknown mausoleum, 
connected w'^ith the main land bj’ a causeway of many 
arches. Thv. arcuul«ctuve is too superior to be of lural 
hands, atid evideiilly aijliouncod the proximity of tin? 
metropolis. But jburnoyiiig on Muthoiit end, tantalized 
hope grew fainter and fainter, as night began to set in, 
and still there lay before us several miles of ground. 
Giving iq) the chase in despair, and slackening our pace, 
we left the horse to wxmd slowly on Ids ivay. ■ I'he 
broad full moon rose in the East with a brightJioss that 
is witnessed only on a clear autumn evening in Bengal. 
In a little time, several straggling lights in the distance 
caught our eye. The far-off hum of men also came, softly 
wafi-ed on the air, to break in upon the stillness of the 
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jiiglit. On arrival at the spot, the lights wore found to 
have proceeded from several lamps hung in the front of 
fi row*of confectionery shops making a little bazar. In- 
dc(*d, the ''grocers and victuallers of a placie are some- 
tirnoB the best exponents of its character t6 a^ stranger. 
‘ Tell me,* says liord Chesterfield, ' thb name of your 
company, and I will toll you who you arc.’ In the 
same manner — ^tell me the kind of food you live upon, 
and I will tell you how you fare.’ The first favourable 
or unfavourable inference of a people’s condition may 
safely bo drawn by a stranger from their victualling 
^ shops. The bazar is a great field of statistics to found 
upon them the most important conclusions. Had there 
been nobody to tell us the fact of otir having gained 
the purlieus of imperial Agra, it would have transpired 
of itself from the unmistakable shops that can belong 
only to an imperial city. ‘ If noth ing else ga ve a superior- 
ity to Ilindoostan over Bengal, its ci^^ap and excellent 
viands would certainly do so,’ remarlcSd:' *our worthy 
tradesman, who has a notable Tondness for all kinds of 
saccharine food. 

The immediate approach to Agra lies through a 
rugged ground broken into deep ravines— the abode of 
wolves. The Jumna still lay concealed from the view. 
But before long, that bright and tranquil stream was 
caught sight of flowing beneath a high precipitous bank 
with an inaudible murmur. The bosom of the riVer was 
spanned by ji;bri4go of boats from shore to shore. The 
bridge lights up after night-fall by lamp-posts at 
intervals. It is guarded by. police. Once every, day, 
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it is opened for the passage of the trading crafts up- 
wards and downwards. The breach thus daily made is 
daily repaired. But to put our patience to a sorc^ trial, 
it happened to be left open by an unlucky turn out on 
the very nigjiit of our arrival, and proving a bifi’ to our 
driving right on into the cit}", obliged ns to put up 
with the inconvoiiicnce of passing the night in our 
gharries on the bridge. To make the best of our time 
uiidor the circumstance, wo fell to a musing on the 
scene before ns. On our left lay moored many a boat, 
the tall masts of which stood like gaunt shadowy figures 
in the air. From their decks gleamed the fitful fires 
of the cooking dandeefi. The river was one flood ol' 
moon-lit glory. Beyond rose the dark outlines of the 
city — Ulio pulse of life stood still there.’ 
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Octoht) 31s/. — A j the break of day, the e\il geuiiis 
of reality dispelled the nocluiiul illu^^ion, and the tell- 
tale sun disclosed things in theii* actual eonclition. 
The clear blue Jumna, the clasMe stream of lo\c and 
song, hcaicely mcandeicd its eouise of sluggish at eis 
through sandbanks spreading most unpoetie wastes to 
the \unv. The biidgo was not the sedf-same biidgo of 
life-sized elephants of hollow lead, which hud been 
flung across the ^itreuni in the days of Akber. Deck- 
ing the liver* there were no gay roy^il barges trimmed 
' with flags and pennons wa\ing in th^i-K^;^^ Far inland 
in these shallow’^ waters, there *^jan c^er hope to plj only 
little pleasure-steamers drawin'g two feet water. The 
wrctcdied shipping of Agra at once indicates its fallen 
greatness, its decayed trade, and its diminished opu- 
lence. ^ The pontoon, however, affords a scene of great 
liveliness.' There jog on loaded donkeys’, horses, camels, 
and waggons ; okas and dawk-ghafries ; turbaned 
Hindoostanees on foot and on horse, garmcnt-woaiing 
Hindoostanee women^ and merchants, travellers, and 
fakirs-'-all in a continuous stream' and motley pro- 
cession/ 
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The sight of a Jumna sandbank n^calls to mind the 
birthplace of Vyas. To verify the legend, the mists, 
too, hung upon the river — though not at the call of a 
Hindgo Bishi. But therci was no ferry, nor any youth- 
ful maid to ^ holm you to the olher side. This is not 
the age of* romaijce, but that of the Penal Code —whtui 
a love-adventure like tliat of Purasara is rape^ and when 
females cannot choose to grant favours of a tender kind 
without scandal in society. The scene of that memor- 
able amour is not exactly known — whether near Allah- 
abad, Muttra, or Ilastinapoor. Agra was ihen unknown, 
and Tndraprastlia not yet founded. Tlie hunting ex- 
cursion of Sanfanu proves the country to have been 
woody, in which was the abode of the King of the 
Fishermen. But no opinion can be hazarded as to oven 
the probable site of the classic spot of Vyas' birth — 
whether along the course of Upper pr Lower Jumna. 
In ancient Greece,, seven cities contended for the birth- 
place of‘Tro7n§i.\ .„^Jn ancient India, not one man cared 
to rcmoinbor the spot whei*o Vyas was born. Tlie 
Aryan Greek decidedly siu'passed tlu^ Aryan Hindoo in 
patriotic seiiliniontalisni.. In our ago, tlie people along 
the banks of* the Jumna arc non-fish-eaters. But in 
the age of Vyas, the fishermen in these ’pro viiicosj were 
so large and powerful a class us to have had d ki^ig of 
their own. Perhaps, they were an aboriginal tribe — 
or that the pre-Buddhist Hindoos did not follow the 
tenet of tendeniess to animal life. 

Abul Fazil, the great politician of 3 Iogul history 
and,,Wmster^of Akber, was bom on this side of the 
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Jumna. Ills father kept here a school of law and di- 
vinity. Veizi also lies buried in some unknown spot 
on tl^is side, lie was the first Mussulman to apply 
himself to a study of the Ilindoo Shasters, by passing 
off as a Brahmin lad on a Pundit of Benarjs, and living 
under his roof. He had a great taste for books, and 
left behind him the most magnificent private library in 
that age. It consisted of 4060 books, carefully cor- 
rected and well-bound, on poetry and literature, moral 
and physical sciences, and theology. x\kbcr, Abul Fa- 
zil, and Feizi are the three best characters in the whole 
^ range of Moslem historj’. 

Looked round for the GooJfmJnm of Baber — ^the 

* 

famous garden in which that prince had first tried to 
acclimatize the ananas (pine-apple) and the sandaMree 
in the valley of the Doab. Very probably, the Charhagh 
of Baber afterwards became the Itamhagh of Akber's 
courtiers, who preferred a residence on the cool and- 
quiet banks of the Jumna, to bustle and 

noise of an imjwrial city. T^e 'left bank in ^hat ago 
had been inhabited by a largo population, and had 
formed nearly one-third of the city, which extended 
over a space twenty-six «nilos in circurafefencc. 

Ascended a* high pile of rubbish — the remains no 
doubt of some ancient building — to survey ^e suburbs. 
On the right opened upon us the raagnifecont mAusoleum 
of the Ktmad-ud-I)owla. Two or throe miles distant 
towards the south-west, rose in view the matchless Taj 
— ^the^&st sight of ’which was a sufficient recompense 
for all tie toils of our long journoy. Through the misty 
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air, the dome fixed in stately height rose against the 
sky as if bigger than its actual dimensions. 

Opinions differ as to the architectural merits of the 
Eimnd-nd-DoivJa, Jacquemoiit remarks it to bo 'in 
execrable taste,’ — while Slccman says it is ‘an exceed- 
ingly beautiftil building.’ The majority of travellers 
concur in the latter opinion. In the tomb of the 
Elmad-ud-l)o\vla lie the remains of Cliaja Aias, the 
father of the cc'lebrated Noor Jehan. He was a Persian 
foreigner, who rose by his own abilities as well as by 
the influence of his daughter to be the high treasurer of. 
the realm. India was then the land for adventurers — 
it has now become the land in which honour and emolu* 
ment. must bo sought through ofllco. The Etinacl-ud- 
Dowla stands near the gtirdon of Rambagh. The valu- 
able stones of the mosaic work have been picked out 
and stolen. In 177*1 the fort and of Agra had 
boon recovered fropft tlic Jats by Nnjeob Khan, under 
an andcrstaiidri^ retain one half of llie 

territory he might conqhcrf and resign tho otlior half to 
the Emj)ei*(ir. It was then that the buiWing and gar- 
den .of tlie ]^^lnud-ud-Dowla had been given away by 
Nujeeb Khan *to one of his nc|^hcws, in whoso family 
the mausoleum remained for sixty years, when it went 
to the hammer Ky a decree of tho Civil (^ourt, to pay 
the debt of its then proprietor. 

To 1)0 ill Agra is find youi’sclf in tho once imjjcrial 
capital of the 'Great Mogul* of Sir yhoinas Hoc, of 
Teirry^.of Tavernier, of Mandolsloe — in fact, of all the 
natioi];s of Christendom in the seveu^enth century : — w 

‘ >0L. i. ^ 25 
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tlie Great Mogul then in his vcritablencss, and not in 
effigy, with which all card-players are more or less 
fiimiUar. Though fallen from its high estate, still there 
is enough to stare at, observe, and admire in this ancient 
metropolis. The Quay along the left has handsome 
stone ghauts. To this day, as in Fitch's time, ‘do the 
wives and daughters of the Hindoos come by ten, 
twenty, and thirty together, to the water-side to wash 
themselves, and to use their ceremonies.' Hut no mbre 
are there any ‘ naked beggars, with beards of enormous 
growth, hair hanging more than half down the body, 
.and nails two inches long.' 

The Fort, eighty feet high, towers in view as one 
enters the city. The enormous pile has rather the ap- 
pearance of a castellated town than of a single palace. 
The first iminession of it is overwhelming — and the 
mind lost in its*own reflections has no time for the ex- 
amination of details. In the woivjs of Abul Fazil— ^ 
‘ His INIajesty has erected-;' fl>rt, <jp?ed si^nc, the like of 
which no traveller has over wehcld.' Hut Rritisli sol- 
diers now sit with dangling feet on the ramparts of the 
far-famed citadel of Akber,— complacently whiffing 
away puffs of smoke fibm their meerschaums. 

The open space between the quay and the fort \s'as 
the* Circufi Majcimus of the Emperors.' It is overlooked 
by a balcony from which they probably witnessed the 
animal fights which amused the generations of that day. 
The gate on th^s side was then called, to quote William 
Find}, ‘ the Dursan Darwaza, or Gate of Sights, losing 
.to a fair court, , extending along the river, wh^e 
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King (iTehangeor) looks out every morning at sun- 
rising/ The nobles stood on a kind of scaffold. The 
King ‘came there everyday (except Sunday) at, noon 
to see the Tammha or fighting with elepliunts, lions, 
and bulTaloea^aud killing of deer by leopards, Thcaduys 
are peculiarly th<i da3's of blood, both for fighting beasts 
and killing men, as on that daj^' the King sits in judg- 
ment, and sees it put in execution.* Great portion of 
this tract is now covered with piles of rubbish and 
bricks, jn'csontiiig a sad spectacle of ruin. It was full 
of houses, which had to bo levelled down to prevent, 
tlieir falling into the hands of the rebels. Only one 
solitary house stands uninjured in the melancholy scone 
— it is the promises of the well-known Lalla Joteopro- 
saud, spared out of regard for his valuable services to 
the State. The Lalla’s house — ^within hail of the fort — 
is a fitting abode for the Purvoyor-Genoral of tho Tnduiii 
Army. 

In the G({i^ of was to have been seen 

of yore ‘ e,arvcd in ston<? lyo elephants with their riders, 
of exquisite workmanship*— tho statues erected l)y Akher 
•to tho memory of Jcimul and Putto, two llajpoot heroes 
of Ohitore. • • 

Gadding in the streets of Agra, under cfti eight o’clock 
sun, oven in Octt)ber is not very agreeable. The heat 
is enough to incline a man to get himself withiii-doors. 
In quest of Lallah M — ^*8 house, we happened to accost 
a spare^ooking but fair-coraplexioned and docentty clad 
Hindoostanee gentleman, coming out of a narrow alley, ‘ 
follo\jed by his servants. To our great good luck he 
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turned out to be a particular friend of the very individual 
whom we wanted. No sooner had reference been made 
to hifu, and wo had announced ourselves as travellers 
from Calcutta, than he politely oUbred us the cordial 
welcome of Young Illndoostan to Young Jiengal. Be- 
tween the public mind of Ilindoostan and*thc public 
mind of Bengal, there has existed for several centuries 
a groat gulf. To bridge that gulf the epoch has arrived. 
Under the auspices of a liberal education, and the growth 
of enlightened sentiments, races of one parentage, but 
separated from each other by hereditary prejudices of 
fifty or triore generations, and forming an ill-<*ementcd 
mass of petty nationalities, are to acknowh'dge one 
common brotherhood, and form one great welded nation 
throughout the empire. 

The Lallali, in Jlindoustan, is the same that the 
Kagiisf is in Btiiigal, * If other employments failed a 
Sudra,’ says ]Menu, * he should subsiftf by writing.’ This 
luis given an hereditary te^vdloue^n culigraphy, which 
has enabled the Kayust to^’ival the Bralimiii. The 
enlightened of his brotherhood, often monopolizing all 
public business, at last rose to the importance of the* 
official class in Hiiido6 society, and acquired that ad- 
ministrative experience which so greatly distinguishes 
a. Kayust from the rest of his nation. ' But the Lallah 
in Hindoostan has few of those nation-splitting jircju- 
dices about caste, in which a Kayust of Bengal is so 
prone to indulge to disgui$c the mortification for his 
loss status. The.old story of ;tlie. Brahmin from the 
,j,mouth, the KMrpa ixpvix the orme^ the Vaim fropa the 
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■waist, and the Sudra from the feet of Brahina, is well 
known. But there was a certain Kayust Baboo who 
undertook to revise the Code of Menu, and assigifed to 
his class a birtli from the Kaya or body of Brahma. 

‘ Then also/* did a Brahmin ourtl}' i‘<‘plyi ‘ ai’o the 
llarees from \h.e* har (bones), and the VotUtH from tlje 
jmfpriorft of Brahma ? ' The ])ointed anecdote goes far to 
explain the character of the orthodox Kayust in Bengal, 
The Lallali, our host, is an Income-Tax Assessor, 
lie has a press and edits an Oordoo paiior. He also 
maintains a school at his own private expense. The' 
other day liis institution was highly spoken of by the 
first man of this city. The Lallah, our friend, is a »Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon in the Thomason Ilosjutal. Jle ivS a. 
native of Delhi, and has passed himself as a graduate of 
the Calcutta Medical College, to benefit his couiilryinen 
by tbo use of the English lancet and the English quinine 
— to lielj^ them out»1rom the hands of Lokemau llaheew. 
It would be a sin of *'.':j*i«f^+irf^not to do jiislico to the 
dinner of'the Lallahs. Macaulay is said to have n*- 
marked, that * if he were to forgot everything of India, 
he could never forget Captain Richardsoii’s reading of 
Shakspcarc^ — so if we were to forgot ^everything of 
Hindodstan, w^c could never forgot the .sumptuoii.s dinner 
of the Lallahs. Jn comparing Ilindoostanco and Ben- 
galeo cookery, the balance is decidedly in lavour of the 
former. Tho simplest food of tho Hindoostanoo — 
keecheery — ^is, or at least was, the richest disli of tlie 
Bengalee. Meat sold here in tho native bazars, and 
the Hiudoo women of Agra do not object to cook the 
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meat, which the Ilindoo women of Calcutta do not allow 
to pass the threshold of their doors. The dinner was 
serveA on a divan in the Mahomedan stylo. It would 
be a mistake to suppose this as a common feature in the 
living of the Hindoos of Agra. The stiicjt mode of 
Hindoo eating is on the floor— tlio rich sometiincs paint- 
ing it, in the olden times. But living in a Mahomedan 
town, the Ilindoo population of Agra is tainted with 
many Mfihomedanims, Their food lias lost its Ilindoo 
simplicity, and assumed the sumptiiousncss of Malio- , 
medaii cookery. From being Maliomedanized, our man- 
ners are in a fair way of being Anglicized. In one or 
two generations more it would be diirieult to trace any 
of the original foatftres in our national character. 

Not alone in point of eating, but also in dressing, 
and in politeness do the North-Westerns beat us. As 
far as the outward air of good breeding goes, almost 
every Agra-wallah is w^-bred. I'ho decorum of his 
appearance, and the propriety oiVHTs speech, indicate the 
civilized life that is spent in u metropolis. The local 
diidect is the polished Oordoo, in which one can hardly, 
detect a vulgarism, l^ot a little do th^^ Agra-wallahs 
pride themselves in their refinements of an ancient 
metropolitan citizenship. Hence the conlemplufed rc- 
movaj of the Presidency to Allahabad has seriously 
alarmed them, as likely to deprive them of their long- 
enjoyed honours, to hinder their advance in intelligence 
and wealth, and ‘to do away with their proud name of 
citizcni. From being the qapital of the North-West, 
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Agra is to dwindle into a scoond-mto or third-rate city, 
jind from refined citizens they will li’ave to bo merged 
into the rank of a provimdal gentry. • 

It was at the house of onr host that we happened 
after many days to take up the latest number of the 
Delhi G((zctfey\i\l{\ read the latest telegram from England. 
The no\vs])aper- reading public of Agra is daily increasing 
in number. Tlic native pn‘S.s already coujits four papers 
in Oordoo — all weoklys. As yet these infant iiews- 
papers are ^ mewling and pnking in the nurse’s arms.’ 
In time they are expected to become powerful organs--- 
h( 3 ard across the ocean. The ^nv‘.v.s* and the phdfonn are • 
that for whicli England is the great benefactress of India. 
It is to be hoped that the t'lite of IJindoostan should be 
wisely engaged more in defending the true interc'sts of 
tlicir country, than in parrying arms witli a redf)ubtablo 
foe. As to one who has studied tlie Ifistory of tlu‘ Press 
in India, how it hTis disappointed liini to fijid it exliibit , 
chiefly the barking \x'*r?iu'4;*'V^ctwcen an Tmlian Pariah 
and an English l$iill-?log.* 

The parlour of *0111’ host is by itself a sidKcient eom- 
incntary on the taste and habits of Young llindooatan. 
It l(X>ks outVpon a little plof, lai<l out in flower-beds. 
The walls of the room are not hung witfi tlic miniatures 
of the scnsualis]^ Jehangecr or the Nemazee Auriiugzebe, 
but pictures of an 'English Cottage Scene ^ or *Fox- 

* It is with unfeigned ploasiufo that the natives now mark n 
generous and kindly change in the tone of ^he most authoritative 
paper on this side of India,— a tone of right-mindedness tliat should 
guide the pen of those who h.ave it in their bauds. 
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hunting Race/ There are, too, an English map of the 
world, and an Oordoo iaa2> of India. TJi)on a bracket 
against the wall ticked away the liuge i)endiiliim of a 
Sam Slick. Facing it stood a cast of Sir Walter Scott. 
The book-shelf made a choice little library, to which 
our lawyer added a copy of ‘ Tlioniton’s 6azettcer.’ 
Chairs and sofas lay in the room — but to recline against 
a cushion on the divan can never bo out of vogue 
amongst the sons of a sunny land. 

To our kind TTindoosianeo friends we were obliged 
for procuring a carriage and jjair to take us through 
the town. First and foremost lay the Fort in our way. 
From its vastnesa, its 2 )rominonct», and its grandeur, tlui 
structure looks like the reality of a magnificteiit eastio 
in an Easteni tale. Though fully throe hundred years 
old, it has yet all the froshiioss of a new-built architect- 
ure. The exteriof coating of stone ogives it an imposing 
air of iiuijrcgnability. 

Here and there it hitS^ 3 if,\CU.V 4 Jartially modernized, 
but on the whole it still I’ctains greatly the originality 
of its apijcarancc. The Fort of Agra derives all its 
strength from art ; nothing from nature. It Avas cer- 
tainly impregnable in tlfe days of archoiy. But it can 
hardly stand f<n’ a couple of hours against moderivgnn- 
Jiery.' Il^filitary architecture must keep 2 >nce Avith the 
iia23i’ovcment of militarj-^ wcaiJons. High toAvers, and 
battlements, and massive walls, characterized the forti- 
fications of tlio qncients. Trenches, mounds, ravelins, 

and bastions constitute the defensiA^e works of the mo- 

♦ 

dprns. In days of^old, muscles fought against musjplcs. 
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Now, the fight of mind against mind has to decide the 
fate of a battle. In the age of Akber, this citadel 
defied any number of sword-fighting ralans, or •lance- 
bearing Itajpoot cliivalry. But in this ago science 
must defend against what scioneo attacks. 

TJie outer ditch and rampart formerly surrounding 
the fori have disappeared. The firsj^ lias been filled up 
to form a part of tlie great pathway which bisects I lie 
city. The inner moat, thirty feet wide, and jiaved 
with freestone, still exists. The great height of th(» 
inner rampart defiC3S all escalade. 

To gh c access to the interior, the eatadcl Juis two 
stupendous gates well maintaining a ndativc propor- 
tion to the vast dimensions of the fortress. The one 


by which wo made our entry was originally called tlie 
Boliharn Gate. But eircuin stances of a subsc‘([ucnt 
date changed this name into Umra *Sin(j Kii fafurk. 
fj’oiu a chief of coltbrity in th^ Itajpoot annals. Umra 
liad been born the hci^'-;"‘{i^ai'ent to tlie tlii’ouo of Jilar- 
w'ar. Ikit excluded Irom succession by his falher, he 
had repaired to the* court of Shah Jehan, and been cm- 
jiloyed as a munsubdur in the imperial army. He liad 
on one occasion absented liiinsC-lf from the court foi* a 
fortnight, spending tlio time in his favourite diversion 
of hunting. The Kmperor jvpriniandod him I'or keep- 
ing away Ironi his duties, and imposed a fine which 
the paymaster-general was sent to realize. Umra re- 
fused payment, on which a peromptpry mandate was 
issued for liis attendance at the court. He obeyed tlic 
call,, The Emperor sat in full durbi^r surrounded by a 
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brilliant aristocracy. But unceremoniously passing by 
all the Omrahs, TJmra proceeded towards tlie king, and 
plunged a dagger into tlio heart of the paymaster-gen- 
eral. The next blow was aimed at the king, who aban- 
doned his throne, and fled to the inner •apartments. 
All was uproar and confusion. IJmri continued the 
work of death, indifferent upon whom his blows fell. 
Five Mogul chiefs of eminence died on the spot. On 
Urara^s expiring from a mortal wound inflicted by his 
brother-in-law, his retainers commenced a frcslt carnage 
within the Loll Killah or the Palace of Red Freestone 
The faithful band was overpow'ered- and cut to pieces. 
TTmra’s wife, a princess of Boondi, came in person to 
(sarry away the dead body of her lord. This tragic 
event could not fail to have produced a terrible sensa- 
tion in the court of that day. The gallantry which 
had set at defiance the authority of the potentate of the 
Empire, had become the subject of ifa universal admir- 
ation. To comniemorato oQuq ncuous gallantry, the 
Bhokara gale, by which Uniry, and his followers had 
gained admission, was ordered to be‘ built up and called 
by the name of Umra Sim/n gate. It was thence- 
forward denounced to be guarded by a liuge serpent. 
Tinder this accursed talae or interdiction it h»d ro- 
main'ed closed for the long period of^ 175 years, until 
opened in 1809 by a Captain of the Bengal Engineers. 
He was told of the anathema under which the gate lay. 
But reganlless of the idle story, the young British cap- 
toin wfint on with his operations. To his surprise, 
however, os the act of demolition had been completed, 
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there suddenly rushed between his logs a largo cobra 
from which he narrowly escaped biting.* 

The Jiuropean sontiy, pacing to and fro beneatli the 
overhanging arcliof the colossal gateway, seemed dwarfed 
into an aiitc»naton by the gigantic proportions surround- 
ing him. The body of the gateway is built of solid mason- 
ry ten feet thick. Flanking its side.s are tw*) enormous 
towers, continued inwards in a range of buildings show- 
ing a beautiful succession of ahernate ni<.*hes and small 
arched openings. Surmounting the toj) is the Nagara- 
hhana — whence the State kettle-drum formerly sounded 
its tocsin to the populace of the city. The inscriptions* 
of black marble, inlaid in slabs of 'white marble set in 
the rod freest on(', arc in (‘luiractors huge enough to bo 
in keeping with the immensity of the building. 

In tlic interior the Fort looks like a city within a 
city. On the 2dth July, 1857, during the mutiny, Mr 
Colvin^ the lat(} Iiieut(Miant-(^veriior, took a (xmsus of^ 
all who slept within^ the Fort. The number counted 
5845 — the population pf a respcetahle township. 

From the iKu'gbt of the Fori is eominunded a beau- , 
tiful view of the city. The river winds its sinuous 
course like a silvery streak. Tlio boundless expanse of 
corn -fields, woods, and meadows spr(‘ads towfii’ds the 
distant north. • The 'wildonicss of domes, turrefs,’ mina- 
rets, and steiiplos glitter in the sun — 'the Taj, like a 
presiding genius, rising above them all.’ The streets 
intersect each other in various directions. The houses 
of the inhabitants swarm in a clustering raasst Far as . 

* Tod’s Xlajasthan, vol. 1>. p. 46. 
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the suburbs, innumerable ruins anti tombs arc scattered 
over a wide extent. ‘ In strange contrast to the airy 
proportions and polished structure of the buildings, were 
flic great, heavy, lumbering boats, creeping down the 
stream, heaped iij) with bags of cotton ; all clumsy and 
Imlf-oivilizcd, carrying the mind back centuries beyond 
tlie generation that could design and execute the build- 
ings on the banks of the river/ 

The Dewnni-khasy or the private council-chamber of 
Akber, overlooks the river from an elevated terrace. 
The rooms appeared 4,o us as models of porlectloii. Tlu^ 
interior surface is overlaid with wliite marble. Of the 
same material are the columns and arches, ornamented 
with carving. Tracers of gilding are yet visible on the 
fillet of the columns. Here did Akber bold bis cabinets 
— planning schemes for the invasion of Bengal, and iIkj 
eoncpiost of CashiAere. I Fere Abul Fazil penned the 
^state-despatches to the fifteen .sotthakis of the empire. 
Hero Itajah itaun waittul tor the royal behest to march 
to Cuttack or to Cabul. Here l^^ajah Toder Mfdl dis- 
^ cussed the assessments of revenue Vith his im 2 )erial 
master. From this regal lower, perhaps, did Johan goer 
suspend his famous golden chain of jaaticCy weighing 
three (juarters of a ton, and measuring one hundred and 
forty guzz*iu length, with eighty small^ bolls at inter- 
vals, to carry up the complaint of the poorest subject 
direct to the royal ear. The last years of Shah Jehan 
were passed here ai* in a royal cage. In the day of his 
, power, tlio Mahratta sat in this hall exhibiting life pomp 
^and state. ]NiOthing;can be more affecting than w,ha^ it 
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was and what it is. The sanctity of the place is cer- 
tainly violated by warehousing commissariat stores in 
the vaults below. ^ 

On the open terrace is soon tlie rai ily of a tulcJif or 
tlironc of bbiek marble, some twelve feet scpiare by two 
feet high* howii' out entire with the legs from a block, 
h^aney is apt to regard Uiis throne as wlu^-e Akber sat 
on a sultry night to enjoy the cool of ihc open air, and 
tlie moonlight resting upon tlie river — ibr he had a soul 
no less for poetry than for polities — exchanging hrilliant 
n'partees with Kajah Ik'erbul, or hearing a. song froni 
Taiisen, or liolding religious controversies with Padrees, . 
Pundits, and Moulvies, to astound IIk'Ju all witli his 
lutitudinarianism. The iul/fi has sulien'd a slight crack 
in one of the corners. Thcr<5 is also a smalhii* one n<'iij‘ 
the staircase leading to the terrace; the marble in this 
instance Is white. * 

Tlie vicar in fhe tale liac^^ot a more easy join ncN 
from the blue bed to the blown, than the ilogul Km- 
poror flunn liis palact^to the harem. Tlie most romaik- 
ablo of tin? tcrnale apartments is the Muh!^ o]' 

the Hall of Mii'i’rus. Inside ihe room tlie walls are 
lined with sdiall-sized miri-ors,** hiding all masonry irom 
the view. In tlie middle is a beautiful jvl made, 

to gush from ah oi-itice in tlie mosaic, pavemiiits, and lo 
fling its delicious coolness tliroughouL tlie, room. To 
distribute the waters fliero are maible cluininds on the 
door, inlaid with a variety of stones. ^ Coming from tlie 
warm outside air the temperaturo of the room is felt as 
that of a temperate latitude. The view of tlie river is 
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enjoyed through an exquisite latticed screen of white 
marble. In one place the l>eautiful screen has been in- 
jured \>y a cannon-ball bursting in during the siege of 
tlie llritish army in 1803. One is apt to enjoy in 
imagination the scene which this magnificpiit crystal- 
hall px'csented, wdicn Jodh IJaic, or Noor Johan, or 
Mumtuza IJogum, gazed at tlieir reflected images in the 
mirrors, and almost grew enamoured of their own mateh- 
less beauties. The hall is out of all order now. Titno 
has dimmed the lustre of the mirrors. Tlie fountain is 


made to play only in honour of visitors. The thin, small 
.glasses betray the imperfection of the manufacture in 
that age. 

It requires repeated visits to go leisurely through 
all the curiosities of the Fort. As wo passed by the 
other apartments of the Zenana, we thought of the 
creatures who forimu’ly lingered here in a splendid 
cage, and had been kejj^as it were ip a menagerie for 
divers specimens of female ethnology ; and who, lolling 
in luxury, sighed for the humbrest lot and frccdiiin.. 
Tho seraglio of Akbcr contjuned 6000 women — it was a 
rich and varied garden, exhibiting the choicest flowers 
of beauty culled and collected from Rajdsthan, Cash- 


mere, .Cabul, IrSn, and Toorkistan. Hut by no gieans 
does the eholosure of the harem apjxear' to be so large 
as to have liad ^ a separate room for eacli of the inmates.* 


llcrcabo^^ also used to be held those annual fairs of 
tho Kd^ooz, whi^h >vere decidedly an anticipation of 
the fam of the nineteenth century. In those 
fajrsjlwie wives and^ daughters of the nobles, Mogi^ as 
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well as Rajpoot, assembled and exposed for sale their 
artistic wares ; and the Emperor stalked fortli in dis- 
guise like a royal wizard lured by the scent of female flesh 
and blood. On 'one of these celebrations of Ivoasrooz, 
the monarch of the Jfognls Avas struck with the beauty 
of the dai/ghterpf ]\Iewar, and ho singled her out from 
amidst the united fair of Ilind us the object of his i)as- 
sion. It is not improbable that an ungenerous feeling 
united Avith that already impure to despoil the Sosodias 
of tlioir lionour, tlirough a jn'ineess of tlieir hoiis<j iindtu* 
the protection of the sovereign. On retiring from the 
fail-, she found lierself entangled amidst t]u‘ labjrinih 
of apartments by which egress Avas purposely ordained, 
Avlion Aklier stood bolbro her ; but instead vi ac- 
quiescence, slio (IrcAV a poniard from her corst;t, and 
held it to his brea.st, dictating, and making him re- 
p(»at tln^ oath of renunciation of tlu* dnfamy to all hel- 
race*' , ^ 

Thoiigh their ^logul il a jostles were pleastMl to re- 
duce the hi<jrh-boru laefies of the land to a titled slninijjct- 
omicfj, they could not brook, hoAvcver, tliat any of their 
OAvn ladies shouhl be guilty of a (Timiual fainiliarily. 
But flesh arxl blood sometimes rcibelled, and a lady, 
happening to have her head turned ^lerhaps by the 

Kitah) KuiilnrtVNanah,* and mourning herself as^ 

» 

Tiio ‘ kitabi KdosIuiii Xanah ’ is* iho work of a conclave of rt^•vc^ 
IcnriKMl of IVvsia on th« rijjfhtn of >\on»an. Accordin'' i.o 

ladies then* arc three cla8*if‘.s of Jiu!*l)an(Ifi in the world : — I. A proper 
man. 2. Half a man. And a. A Hupnl-pupla. If tlio wife of the 
last man absents herrfelf from his house, even for Urn days and nights, 
he must not, on her return, ask whore she has been ; and ij he sees a 
slrauger in the house, he must not ask who it is, or wiiat he wants. ' . 
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‘ Confined to one dull spot, ^ 

To one dull husband all the yeav,’ 

dared, to break out in vagaries against his Impul^pupla 
Jlajcsty. In such a case, there is a dark- vaulted cham- 
ber, that may be seen to this day, in w^iich the ill- 
fstarred creature was quietly disposed to coAccal from 
l)iiblicity the shame of the royal household. ' Leaving 
the Zenana, we descended to a large open court, where a 
low fliglit of slops led uj) to the Emperor’s apartments; 
bciK'ath the steps is a low, ominous looking doorway, 
entering which we were on the top of a dark winding 
staircus(‘, leading to the tai-hhana^ a set of caverns, or 
rather catacombs, that honeycomb tin? ground be- 
neath the palace : those chambers opening on tlie i‘iv(u* 
wore airy and pleasant, of a comfortable warmth this 
(jold morning, and of course proportionably cool in the 
hot weather; but* t lie interior colls seemed a formidable 
cornplicatioii of dark \'! 5 Milis, passage*^ and stejis. Wo 
were lighted by a torch tli rough some of these nieossc?, 
and to one of especial interest leading to * 

Turning to the right, a few yards ©f narrow, winding 
passage between dead walls, brought us to the end of a ' 
<^(1 de sar, where the only opening w^as a« hole, broken 
in thp left-hnifd wall, just large enough to squeeze 
through. * The light and noise accompanying our ap- 
proach disturbed hosts of bats and birds that flapped 
ami wheoltxl about our heads. Our guide squeezed first 
through the broach, and stood, waving his torch over a 
deep (jhasra, like a huge dry Avell, across wliich ran a 
strong ficam of wood, dangling with rojics. There was 
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a most offensive stench from the pit ; I lookcnl down, 
but there was not light cnmigli to see the bottom, and 
I was glad to make my eseajx' from tlic odours and ver- 
niiii of the place. The tale I heard, in explanation of 
this m3\steriyu.s vault, is, tliat for j'oars the '‘f)us.sage 
loading to* nothing ” had been a puz/Je to those who 
visited the tai-khanas. At last some remarked tliat the 
wall to tJie left hand sounded hollow when struck, and 
this disco v(TV was followed up by Sir Charles ^l(*tcalte, 
I think, wlio broke the bole already mentioned, and 
found the formidable pit T bave des<u*ibe(l : to the beam 
tlint traverses it were banging the remains of liimian 
.sk<']eton.s, which the leariu*d pronounced to bo those oi* 
fnnales. Putting all eireuinstances togc'tlior, this ])it 
was supposed to be the place where the obnoxious ladies 
of the Jlarom were difiiosod of, — a ‘'cleanlier rid fiance 
of them, their wrongs and criinos, than tluj^Turkish 
plan of sewing lln^in in sacks, cf/iveniently near as the 
»rinnna flows to the palace of Agra.* 

To the DowaDni-aiun, or the hall of i)ubli(j audience, 
wliicdi is in an open space, ca]}ablc of holding sevfu-al 
‘throngs of people that daily^ crowded it in the times of 
the Mogul eidperors. This is f^ne of the largf'st lialls 
to bo seen in India, being 180 feet lon^ b}’ tK) broad. 
The struetni'c is’at once noble and simple, but its, airy 
and lightsome cbaracter has been taken away bj" walling 
up the open arches with windows. In the interior the 
great hall is supported by graceful pillars and arches of 
white marble, all exhibiting the highest polish. Here 
is stUl to bo seen the throne on which Akber dull}’ sat 
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in (lurbur, surroimdecl by bis Omralis and Munsubdars, 
to dispense jiisti(50 to bis subjects, and to receive the 
ambassadors and envoys of foreign inonarcbs. The 
marble slab, on which the secretaries stood to present 
petitioifs and receive commands, also exists. In tliose 
days this groat hall was decorated with ri/n crimson 
awnings and tallest ries. The ‘seat royal ’ was elevated 
and surrounded by two successive railings— the inner- 
most. space forming the scene of honour, which whts 
occupied by th(' ambassadors and the officers of state 
‘wearing high heron plumes and sparkling with dia- 
monds like the tlrmnment,’ and altogether making a 
dazzling appciiraiu'o that made Sir 'rhoinas Iloe declare 
it to have been ‘ one of the greatest rarities and mag- 
nifieonces * he over saw. Thb tlirone, as described by 
Terry (Sir Thomas Roc’s chaplain), ‘ had a canopy ot' 
pure goljJ, the steps jdated with silver, and ornamented 
with five silver lions \^angled witli jewels.’^ Rut in 
the midst of all this splc'ndour, Akber always ‘ appeared 
with as much simplicity as dignity in a plain dress.’ 
Purchase, also another European eyo-witnoss, says, that 
Akhor was so affable that ‘he stood or sat below the* 
throne to administer jii»tice.’ The splendid marble hall 
of the ])ncannf-ftum, which has witnessed so many splen- 
did durliurs and pageants— -in which wei'e received am- 
bassadors, ‘ from near the setting sun, from a gi-eat city 
of infidelsj called London, where reigned a woman, who 
had giv,en - to an ^association of merchants the exclusive 

* Jelaageer gives a fuller descriptiou of this throne in his auto- 
biogi*a|>hy. 
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priWlcgo of freighting sliips from her (lominions to the 
Indian Seas ’ — tlic self-same hall is now an armoury of 
the Lieutenants of another Arouian, reigning in the 
present day at that ideiilical city of London. Instead 

of einbroidoj-od awnings and screens, ihc hall* is now 

« 

decorated •with trophies of Chinese flags waving from 
its graceful columns, llic famous Somnauth (jlati‘s, which 
onc(' made so much bruit without any fruit, an! seen 
hOre I0 be quietly laid up in a eormn* of the hall. The 
gates, eleven feet long by nine broad, verify F(M'ishta’s 
account of Somnauth to have been five yai*ds high. ^J’he 
beautiful arabesques carved on the marble, attest to the 
taste of Mahmud, acquired from the Hindoo ai’cliitcct- 
lire of ante- 3 rahomedan India, and the Cufic characters 
on the borders record his triunqdi over Hindoo idolatry. 
From Liu to Ghizni, and from Ghiziii back to Agra, is 
the history of Somnauth’s migrations, up to the present 
day. Not moiv* av.» fossils proof*^of the existmico of the 
Mammoth, than those stones arc proofjt of thi* existenci* 
of Somiijiutli. hh’oni Having been worshipped by gener- 
al ions of Hindoos, ^lioy were next tranq)led under-foot 
by generations of ^Mussulmans. The stones formed the 
threshold of 5 Iahmud’.s mosquc,of the ‘ Celestial Hridt' ' 
— in its age, the wonder of the East. C/n the rocajiture 
of Ghizni, Geiieral Nott bore the stones away, as a 
trophy of trophiVs. In the eyes of Loid Ellonborough, 
the remains of Somnauth had a political importance 
from which ho wanted to make political cajiital. The 
rescue of their god was proclaimed to the Hindoo nation 
in an ukase, indited from the top of the Himalayas. 
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But the idolatrous Hindoos of the nineteenth century 
made no response to welcome the return of a deity dead 
to thojn for many a century, and whose name aTul memory 
had passed away into oblivion. It was his carcass only 
tluit still survived the w'car and tear of 80 Q years — and 
who does not know tlie repugnance of a Ilindbo towards 
a carcass, whetlior it be that of a human being or of a 
god? On the one hand, the Somiiauth Gates are a 
tJ'oidiy of I 5 ritish success in Affghanistan ; on the other, 
the Cliincse flags are a trojdiy of British success in tlu? 
mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang. 

Close to the Dewanni-nvm lies interred Mr Colvin, 
the late Lieutenant-Governor. The spot is markt'd by 
a simple tombstone. In the same eitadt '1 where' Sbali 
Joluin ended the last unliappy years of his reign, did 
Mr Colvin end the last unhappy djjys of liis career — 
both having been unhoc'dc'd at their hist moments by 
the outside >vorld, an(lN{jolh owning vt last no influence 
over a foot of ground beyond the fort walls. 

The Mootve Musjvvdy built entirely of pure white 
marbles, that make the nearest appVoacb to tlio erdoiir 
and lustre of a pearl, is justly entitled to its name of 
the Pearl ilosque. It ft a chaste, simple* and majestic 
structure of an oblong shape, well-proportioned, in its 
dimemsiofts, and uniting tlu) most refined elcginice with 
an exquisite simplicity. The finely swelUng-oiit domes 
aro a triumph of architecture. The topmost gilt cu- 
lisses still retain tJicir original brilliancy. The chaste 
white marbles lend, indeed, a most placid and immacu- 
late appearance. 'Jlicrc is a tranquil beauty perva^ng 
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tlie whole concept ioji of the buildinj^, on which you 
may look for ever wifliout feeling the least satiety. 
The agreeal)h‘ surprise with Avliieli it stands opeiKHl on 
the sight of the travelhT, rivets his attcJilioii in a fer- 
vour of admiration. The marbled design seems to be 
instinct with liJc^ — to bo endued with a dumb language. 
Running below tho outer cornice is uu inscription in 
Persian, which, as expounded to us by one of tlie Mus- 
sulman attendants, records the inosqu(' to have been 
built by Shull Jehan in JbOt), for ll)e private chaped ol* 
tl]o ladies of tlie liarem. The cost is mentioned in 
(ifihritfcfjii as ecpii valent to tlie sum of sixty lacs of 
rupees. 

1‘h‘oiitiug the mosque, is a large stone-huilt square 
basin to hold water for ritual ablutions. The fountain 
in its middle is now dry. Turned hack to tako our last 
view of the Moteo ^lusjcod. From a distaiuie, it may 
be faiKUod as sei'inhig to woo us h'ko a IVri trom heaven 
— as Tom Moore’s Parudisc-lost llouri. 

The* remarkable hatli of Shall Jehan, liollowed out 
of one .'iingle block'ofwljite marble, and moasurijig fort} 
feet in diameter, is no longer to bo seen. This artistic 
curiosity luur pai’ticularly attrj/ctiul tlie notice of Lord 
Hastings, and he Lad caused it to be taken up, for a 
present to George TV. of England, tluMi Piince Regent . 
liul it was found to make a too heavy freight for a 
native emft, and the idea of its removal was aban- 
doned. The ultimate fate of this cyrious bath is un- 
known. 

Jt would not be quite out of pkiee to allude here to 
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tho favourite drinking-cup of Jehangeer. A few years 
ago, it had been placed for sale in one of the Englisli 
jewcllljry shops at Calcutta, by the ex-King of Luck- 
now. JTlie cup had been scooped hollow out of an un- 
commonly large-sized ruby — more than •three inches 
long, by as many broad — in the faslnon of a gt)blet, 
with the name of Jehangeer inscribed upon it in golden 
characters. Side by side was placed also a similar b.ut 
smaller cup, with a leg to stand on, which had belonged 
to the great Tamerlane. The drinking-bouts of Jc- 
hangeev are nuittcw of historic cekbrity, — tnid the cup 
out of which he was accustomed to drink lias a historic 
value in the eyes of posterity, a])art fioni all consider- 
ations of the uncuinmon siz(' of the ruby. The cup 
having passed into private proi)erh', its whereabouts 
cannot b<' any more traced. Ff c\o,v a right thing 
ought to liave been in its right place, it was tlic cup 
of Jehangeer in the Cmcutla Museufri. 

There had heeii old foundations and walls of an 
earlier fortification, whether ILindoo or rathaii is not 
exactly known, on the site where the present Fort lias 
been built. Sleenian is MTong to have stated that ‘ Agra 
was an unpeopled waste,’ — when Seeund(*r Lodi had 
residbd there* for many years, Tbraliiijx Lodi too, and 
llalKT. date of the present Fort- is 1500. Tm- 

niensc as are the mass of buildings, they were com- 
pleted by Akber in tho space only of four short 5 'ear 8 . 
In the opinion of Lord Lake, the Fort of Agra could not 
have stood against ‘ ten hours’ breaching.’ 

• Not longer basic than the year 1832, there, was to 



litivc been 80011 at Agra the curiosity of a Great (bin, 
in the bore of which tailors worhecl to avoid the oiitsidi' 
8U11. The antiquity of this monster liad called forth 
various ojiinious. There were some who ascribed it to 
the heroes ij^f the ^ruhaharat. Others, going Kach still 
further, Supposed it to be almost antediluvian - and 
nothing less than a mefallified mammolh. This preinous 
ordnance — ])r(‘eious it really ivas, for being eoniposeil of 
inetals to wliicli the eoinmon consent of maiikiml has 
assigiunl the epillut precious — had bei'ii j*overed with 
inscriptions in character similar to those on the mono- 
lithic column at Allahabad. AkbcT had surreptitiously . 
got his name inscribed amongst the inscriptions, the 
more to confound jio.sferity with his forgery. Once, llie 
imperturbable gravity of the monster had hetm disturbed 
by floating it on a raft for transport at ion to Gah-utta, 
and tlience to Knglaiid. Ibit loath to de|)ai*t away from 
its native soil, it c^os(* to go dowfl by its own momentum. 
Tlie unwieldy nioiister lay on the bank cif tlie rlumnn, an 
evo-soi:*' to economy. Before long, it was expi'riinent- 
ali/od ujjoii by powefer, blasted into fragments, and 
then sold olf piecemeal — its sequel very mueli res<'m- 
bliiig tlic fafe of an old Andamanese, who being deemed 
useless to live, is cut up and eaten awa?^ by liis kiiidred. 
This vandalism is a just subject for the mosr imhgnant 
diatribes. Had this magnificent trophy been in exist* 
cnee to this day, its Paliortiupta inscriptions might 
have thrown ample light on the antiquity of cannons 
in the East, and helped ‘to clear up the mystery of 
those thunders and lightnings, with which, says Philo- 
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stratus, in tlio Life of Apollonius Tyanfoiis, the Oxy- 
(Iracu), dwelling between the Ilyphasis and Ganges, 
drove Jbaek Bacchus and Ilorculcs from India. 

From the Fort to the TnJ, The way lies over a 
long hiVel road, making on excellent strand. Our 
fliglity gliuuts arc certainh' a grout set^df to rtio bounty 
of our Indian towns and cities. But the great faidt of 
all Oriental city-building lies in the omission of strands, 
wide streets, and open squares. The strand of Agru 5s 
'eighty feet wide. It was coii-structed by the labour of 
the destitute poor in the famine of 18»‘1S. Old masonry 
works, .sormHimos ten feet thick, falling in tlui way, had 
to be blasted by powder. One or two of the ancient 
houH(}s may ycl be seen — they are quiti^ untenaided. 
The suburbs are rural enough with gunh'iis (ind or- 
chards, but the qujirters of the living poor are lis squalid 
as anywhcTo in an Indian town. 

Got out of tlie earrfag<' to land iu a larg(‘ elolsten'd 
serai atiaclied t<» the Taj. Formerly, travellers coming 
to visit the tomb, were aceoinmoduted and entertained 
hero at the State oxponso — charity suiting so well with 
the memoy of the dead. Then commences the grand 
quadrangular enclosure .of lofty red sandstone walls, 
with iiirrots at‘the angles. The quadrangle is from 
cjast to wcTt nine liuiidred and sixty-foiu* feet, and from 
north to south three liundred and twenty-nine. The 
principal entrance lies through a tall wide gateway 
beating that of the Fort. As yet, the Taj keeps itself 
unseen, like a coy maid, or is secluded like ah* Indian 
Zenana S^m bursting at once on the spectator's view. 
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The is obstructed by the stiipcjidous portal, in 

which nothing is so striking as llio yawning arch cnvri<'<l 
up to a lofty hoiglit. Slowly, as the gateway is 
does tlio Taj stand revealed to the eye, tljrongh a clnirin- 
iiig vista, with all the graceful majesty of its form, the 
unsullied chastei/oss of its a|)])oarance, and the voiceless 
eloquence of its queenly beauty — 

* AJ.'ii'kHtl uilli a iiiiltl aiii;(‘!ic air, 

The rapOin* of ivpob*- tliatV llu'o* ' — 

looking, as it \v<u*e, typical of that superlative beauty 
whicli it has been intended to pe]‘})etuatc — a beauty nut 
more faseinatiiig in life than in death. In short, it is 
^fuintaza In-rself, but living Mumta/.a no more. 

TJk' sight of* the Taj is an epoch in a man’s life — it 
is looked forward to by thousands wlio admin' it in 
description. Xotliijig can bo more giaiid than the 
spacious square marble terrace from whicli the majiso- 
hnim rises in its qnorpialled staleliness. .More than 
two thousand persons miglit stand upon the broad 
platform., wliieh expands the mind with its expanse, 
1'hc marlde.s of tlu' pavement are alternately Avhite and 
‘yellow, and cut into regular squares. To tliis day. 
tlieir polisli is tis fresli as if it IimI bi'cn finislu d yester- . 
day. From tlji» four comers (»f the terrace, riso four 
tall minarets. Mot a little is the etfect or ('iichhntment 
of the Taj heightened by the choice oi' its site in a hue 
open tract, overlooking the clear blue stream of the 
J umiui. Tjnmediatel}" l)elow’ the gardep, the river keeps 
water all the year round. TIic temperature of the 
spot is charming. From the hot ovep of the city, it is 
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u luxury, indeed, to enjoy the cool genial aii* of the 
garden or terrace. 

The Taj — alone in its loveliness — exceeds all ox- 
pcctatipns. It never satiates — the njore you look at it, 
Ihe more you will discover something iie^w 1o admire. 
Tndeo:, much attention has been paid to presiu-vc that 
relative proportion of all the parts in which consists 
the pririci2>al skill in archilo»turo. To give an example 
— though a very trite one — the to})most cuHsses an^ 
Jipjiarent to the eye as two gilt howitzer balls, and yet, 
in reality, they must be of the size of two big splieres 
to apiK'ur as such from their great height. Tlic vejy 
toi) is crowned by a gilt crescent — tlie stiimlard of Is- 
lam. The aetuol mausoleum is oclugonal. Xo descrip- 
tion can give an adf qiuitc id(?a of * 1h(^ vast and won- 
drous dome’ — ^w’itli wliich a traveller w'ould not 'name 
that of )St Peter iij tlu* same breath.' The slight 
bulhouHUoss is certainly to be eondbinned, but no coni- 
paris(»n cfin be over instituted ))etweeii it and the ill- 
I)roportioned dome of thtj Viee;regal Palace aOt.^aleufta. 
From the gi'ound, the structure measures 27 o feet in 
height. It is, therefore, not only the loftiest building 
in the jdains^of India, but in ull the old hcmis^diere. 
Xo Wlintry in the world can rival the valley of the 
Jumna ni the abundance, or greatnesiiS, or excellence of 
its architectural curio.sitie8, and above them all stands 
the unequalled Taj — ‘ more like a vision of beauty than 
a reality, a dream in solid, palpable, and permanent 
hihrble — thought^ an idoa> a conception of tenderness^ 
la lugh as it wera of eternal devotion and herpic« love^ 
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caught and iinbiu‘d with sucli immortality as the earth 
can give/ 

Outside, ovorythiiig is on a scale that makes «ip tho 
great and grand. In th(‘ int(Tior, is witnessed all that is 
light and e.vrpiisite in luiinan workniansliip. The wreaths 
and tendrils, tlfo foliage and flowers on the walls, 
disjday almost the delicacy of a .su])ernahiral exc'cntion. 
The lattices (»f lh<‘ win<U)ws may be regarded us tin* 
works of a tairy hand. One is hcrci best convinced of 
how far the obdurate marble can be madt‘ to yudd to 
the chisel of man. From some of the flowers being of 
tho shape of a tulip, wbicli is fondgn to the Indijui 
Flora, the I’aj is sii])posed to have been eonstructcMl by 
foreign arehil<*ets. I>ut it would b(* liigldy unsatis- 
factory to decide the (jnestion merely by this slight 
refcn'nee to a. point in horticulture. As well may the 
pillars of Asocmi, carved ui)on tlie top will) tlie homn'- 
suekle, be tliouglit-the works of I^gyptian hands. Ihe 
inscri]jtions on tlie wa|l.s are Injjjyjjlic.s from the Koran — 
actual ‘ sermons in stones.’ Tlie inlaid characters in 
diamond, and otlu'f precious stones, have In'cn all ab- 
stracted away b}^ tlie pelf-loving dan t and Maliratta — 
leaving the walls defaced with tlie liollow marks of the 
chisel. . ^ ^ 

There is, iinleod, otic exeoption to tho hannr>nj" of 
proportion in the Taj— rather apparent than real. It 
is the low entrance to tho interior— probably to walk 
in with tho stooping bow of respectful liomago. The 
Moguls built gigantic arches, but preferred lowjiigoon- 
holQ doors, to oblige a man to dwarf himself in ap- , 
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proacLiii" the imperial presence, and to tell against flie 
abnormal aristocracy of the human mind. To Unis may 
ho attributed flic fashion of low doors all over Tlindoo- 
stan. The door of the mausoleum corresponds I 0 a 
hair-breadth exactness with the door of flic gateway, 
and the vista through the avenue of cypress ^ows that 
the Indians w(*ro not so ignorant of linear perspectiv<> 
as it is supposed. 

Just in the middle of the apartment, underneath tin? 
great, cupola, are (he cenotaphs of the royal pair. Tlu^y 
lie side by side, — of course the Empress on the side 
next to the heart of her lord — the assigned ])laco of 
woman, whether in life or death. Mussulmans sI(H*p 
facing the south ; the Hindoos do it facing th(» opp(vsit(* 
direction. The cenotaphs are protected by marble 
screen- works, elegant and delicate beyond doseri[)tioii. 

The actual sarcophagi arc in the vaults below. The 
two tombs arc in one enclosure of Inarblo railing, and 
exactly correspond in ]!>ONit ion with the cenotaphs above. 
The lustre of tlieir marble vies with the lustre of the 
modern queeiis-war(3 glass. A candle-light was held to 
(‘xamine the richness and beauty of the flowers on the ’ 
slabs, all set with a tastcfulnoss and variety and nieotv 
to which no description can ever do justice, lliere is 
inlaid oil the slab over the Emjn'css a flower of 100 
different stones. The Arabic inscriptions recording her 
virtues are bedecked with the most precious gemi^ which 
the hand of sacrilege has not dared to pilfer away. Her 
ntijoio^ ^ Mvmtaza Mabl Banoo Begum, ^ and the dote of 
Wr idciath, 1631, jire read on the slab. That 0 ^ her 
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husband and the dale of his death, lOUG, arc also in- 
scribed upon the other tomb. In one of the jiassuges 
i*ar\ ed on the slab of tlie (|uoen, th(n’o is a dopiHjL’ut ion 
to ‘defend us from the trilx^ of tlie unbelievers’ — as 
thc're is a suppliealiou on tlio tombstone of Shakspeare 
Mo forbea*r to dig his enclosed dust.’ The pnifound 
slillnevs and Mlini r<'ligioiis light’ of the vaull(‘d cham- 
ber, are telling in a liigh degree*. TIkj slightt'si whisper 
awakens a sound, and * there rolls through the obscure 
\auli overhead a murmur likti that of tl)e se a on n 
pebbly beach in summer — a hnv sweet song of praise- 
and p(‘aee. ITow an iuvisibh* choir tukcvs ii. up till tluj 
re>erberated eelioes swell into the full volume of the, 
s(mnd of many voices; it is us thougJi some congr«‘ga- 
tioii of the skies wore chanting llieir earnest hymns 
above our heads.* On one side, repo.ses tlie monarch 
who sat on the IVaeoek Throne that surpa-^st^d the fahled 
tlirones of SoIotiku).? or Vicraniadit va — but wliose boju'*', 
probably calcin(*d into lime by age, would now drop 

away ijwitoms on exluiluation and exposure to the air. 

# 

On the other, csle('i)SMhe Jh'ginn, who was tlu' ornament 
of woTnimkind in her day. Hut what, has become of tin* 
great beauty ^fhicli ‘held in bli.s'sful captivity’ tlie In^art 
of a momircli who could have given it away lothou'^ands 
of Irt s(‘x — M rom dust, she came, and t<i diisf has she 
ri'turiied.* Let tliat dust c(»ntinue inviolate*, and remain 
in its holy repose till the last awful sc.<*ne of our perish- 
able globe. « 

The story of the Taj is, that playing at cai’ds one 
daj'^with the Emperor, Mumtaza Bfgum , happened U) 
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ask him what he intciiclod to do in ease he survived her 
d('uth. In a mood of dalliance, the emperor plcdgcni 
his ward to build over her remains a tomb wliicli should 
be the admiration of the world, and commemorate her 
name tlirough all ages. The death of the,Jh*gum was 
ocicasioried by her giving birth to n daughftir, who is 
said to have been lieard crying in the womb by herself 
and her other daughters. No mother, it is believed by 
siiperatition, has ever been known to survivi^ the birth 
of a child ho heard to make the ominous erv» and slui 
felt that her end Avas n('ar. 'Jlic Empcu’or, in his anxiel y , 
(vailed all the midwives of the city, mid all his secret- 
aries of state and privy couneillors, to aid in the 
recovery of the (iueen. Hut as had been apprehended, 
the favou]*it(‘ Sultana died in two liours after the birth 
of a princess on the 18th day of July, KJ^U. On her 
death-bed, slio had not forgotten to remiml the Kmperor 
of the tomb Avith wliieh he had promised to perpetuate 
her name. True to his Avord, the tomb Avas eomineneed 

t 

immediately- Tavernier says that, to build, the Taj 
twenty thousand Avorkmen Avere entployed foi* 22 years 
in its erection. The brick scalfolding is said to liaA’^e' 
cost as much as the building itself. The marble had 
beciii presented by the Ilajali of Jeyporc, and AA^as brought 
from its 'quarries, a distance of 140 miles, upon wheeled 

I * 

carriages. Mumtaza Hegum was the daughter of 
Asoph Jah, and the niece of Noor Jehan. She had 
been twenty year# married to 'Shah Johan, and boiT him 
chiltj almost every year. Bernier says, * She was 
that extraordinarj beauty of the East, Avhom the ^ Em- 
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jjoror IovckI so pussioiiutoly that, \l. is said, his conjugal 
fidclitj' was imimpoaclied while slio lived ; and when 
she died, ho was on Ihe isniit of death hiniselt? ^'o 

0) ie that reads of the crimes and sorrows tlial darkened 
the last years of Shah Jehau’s life, hut must ’ rejoice 
that his vtife Wivs taken away from the evil to eome ; 
aJid that no taint pollut<‘s the tomb ‘ whicli stands in 

1) nrit}% lustre, and beauty, as unrivalled tm earth, us 
the moon in the high heavens.’ 

I'ndoubtedly, the Tiij is the highest andiiteetural 
triumph of man. lint the Kuropeans aiv little inclined, 
to give the ererlit of its ext'cntion to the Indians. They 
would faiji believe, that a Frenchman of the name of 
Austin de llonleanx de.signcd .and e.xeentcd the Taj. 
Tills Fn'iiclniiiin was no ajXK'ryjjlial JIo was a 

man of talent, wlio lield the ofliee ot‘ the first 

niinrs, or [)lan-<Iraw('r, in tin' (*oiirl of' Sliah 
Jelian, on a salarY et‘ one lliousaiid ruj)ees a montli, 
witli olluT oeeasitiiial presents. l[e was called by tla* 
natives (Josljiii l’]csan, under whicli nanu' ho stands in 
all the Tersian accounts first among the salaried a7'chi- 
tects. lie was sent by the Emperor to si'ttlc some 
affairs (d* gredt importance at Goa, and dit'd at Corhiu 
on his^ way back, leaving a son by a’mitivc* .\vvinaij, 
called Maliomofl Shureof, who, too, was aflerVvaida em- 
ployed as an architect on u mom lily salary ‘of fi\o hun- 
dred rupees. The Taj is not more as(.'ril)ed to Austin 
de Bordeaux than are its mosaics to jSciioesc and other 
Italian artists; — what share remains, then, to be attri- 
buted to the Indian of the soil on wjiich it stands f It 
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Tiiust. bo none otlier than that of having gazed at its 
progress in silent admiration. True, there had abounded, 
in lliQsc days, a great many European adventurers in 
the court of tlic Great Mogul. There were Hawkins, a 
nnmsubdiir, Tavernier, a jeweller, IJernior,^a pliysician 
— and there may have been an Austin, an* architect. 
True, that in tlxi Roman Catliolic burial-groniKl at 
Agra, there are old tombstones inscribed wilh Genoese 
aiid other Italian names. But when w^e see around us 
s(» many other magnificent mosques and mausoleums 
cognate in expression, wo should eillier deny them all, 
or make no hesitation in acknowledging this. If lias 
been very truly observed by one, that ‘ the kh'a sfamped 
upon the building is intensely Mahomedan and Ori- 
(Uital.^ The Italians referred to wci*c cnq^loyed as mere 
diamond-cutters; and Elphiiistone thinks ‘it singular, 
tluit artisfs of that nation should receive lessons in taste 
from the lndian.s.' Tavernier saw tlie I aj eoinmen(‘od 
and tinished, and he does not say a word about its c‘xe- 
cution hy Austin. Bernier came to India only five 
yoai^s aflor the Taj had been coinidetcd — and had it 
been constructed by one of his coxintryiuon, the fact 
would assured] V have Been commomoratM in his writ- 

4 

ings.* noble Tugra characters in which tlip pass- 
ages from the Koran arc inscribed upo;ri different parts 
of the Taj fiad been executed by one Amanut Khan of 
Schiraz. The name of this man is found inscribed in 
the same bold characters on the right-hand side as we 
enter tjie tomb* It is after the date thus': — A. H* 
M)48, ‘ I’he humble Fakir Amanut Khan of Schiraz.* 
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Til the same inanuor, Austin do J^ordoaux would liavo 
been poriuittod to place his imnie^ liad lie bt'cii the boua 
fide architect. Ibit it matters little whollu'r fhe*1 aj is 
of Thiropeaii or of Indian liaiuls — siiflio<‘ it, thaj( it is a 
masterpiece® of hiiniari architc'oturc. 'Jhe I'lij is in 
arch ii('ct lire wlnlf tin; do ifodud is in sculpture, 

or Shakesp('are in ]iO('trv. 

. One reels loalh to c(ime away from (he 'faj, tlu'. 
scene and the sij^ht are so bewitching. The sj)irit (d‘ 
the lady s(M‘ins to Ijover ov(W the spot. Ind<vd, ‘ t»ne 
returns and returns to it with iindiininished pleasure'! 
and tliough at <'vcrv return oiu^’s attenition to tlui smaller 
parts iH'eoiiK's less and less, the [deasure winch lui de- 
rives Irom the eonteinplatioii of tin* greatiT and ol‘ tla* 
whole collt'cfively, .si'cins to inci*ease ; and l)o heaves it 
with a feeling ot‘ renrel that he eould not liave it all 
his life witliiu his reach, and of assurance lliat the 
iina<!i»'of what lie ?ius seen can ik'xt Ix' o])Iiterat('d from 
his mind u'hi/e inchuv'ij holds her 'I'lnnc* is nr* 

travelM’ wlio has not. boon eiithiisiastic in ]naise<d'lho 
Taj. ‘ It is too pure,’ says one, Moo holy to he the 
Avork of linnian hands. Aiif^els must have In'on^ht it 
from hcjiKUi, and a ^Tass case should b(i thrown ovi r it 
to ])re*'erve it from CAery breath <)f uir.' Tn tiu Words 
of lUsho]) ITeh^'r, Mhou^h cviuythin^ is finished like 
an ornament for a draAving-room ( linnney-pic»ce, the 
general olfect jiroduccd is rather solemn and impressive 
than fi^aiidy.' * f asked my Avife,’ sal^s Sleemaii, Mvhen 
she had j^ono over it, AAdmt shelhoiiglit of the bnildinp: 
“I'cauno^” said she, “(ell j’ou W'hat 1* think, for J i 
VOL. f. 27 
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know not how to criticise such a huilding, hut-I can tell 
you what I feel. I would die to-morrow to have sucli 
aiiotlior over im? ? ” ’ This is what many a lady has lelt, 
IK) doubt — and which sums up lh(* highest praise that 
can be bestowed upon the Taj. 

It is strange that history does not' take that notice* 
of the Taj which it deserves, lint India has not its 
historian yet. Nor to this day has the Taj had aiiv 
poet. It missed a v(‘ry noble one in Cliilde Harold. 
Had ho 'crossed Eartli’scontj*al line/ it woiihl tlnni niosl 
assuredly have been described in such heart-appealing* 
langiiag(^ as ' filling the air around with beauty ’ — as 
‘chaining us to the chariot of triuinj)haiit art, to stand 
as captives, wlio wouhl not de])art ’ — as ‘ tlic poidic 
inarhle arrayed witli an eternal glory ’ — and similar 
other expressions in ‘words that breathe, and thoughts 
that hum/ without wjii(*]i ade(]UJite justice cainiol lx* 
done to the T.aj, hut which were lavished away uj)oii 
the Partheiiou, the St Sophia, , and tlui SI l\‘t(u*’s. 
Ij;idy-apostrophizing in honour of a lady, is like otFer- 
ing ‘ sweets to the sweet.’ 

O llieu ! w'Ikw great iinperiii] iiiiinl ctmlil raisi* 

'J’his splenjiil trophy to a woinan’s la-aisi* ’* 

If lo\e lit* gri(‘f the hold <le>:ign, 

‘ .'"No mortal joy or sorrtMv eipiall'd thine ! , 

' Sirep oij secure ! tlaV mominiont shall stand 
WUioy Desolation'.^ wiiiij sweeps oN*r tli^^ hoid. 

By lime ami death in on** wide ruin Imrl’d ; 

The last triumphatil wonder of tin; world* 

Ihire as Miuuta/.a's sp<»tless fame, 

Tim UM.4ilJie(i marl tie shines ; 

* Bv t^adv Nugent, the wife of Sir Deorge Nugent, Oomniaiider- 

in-Chief. ■ ‘ 
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Rich MS h**r IdnlV' iinrivallM lin<‘ 

TIh* wi*<’';iths that Ihrir s<hriin*s. 

On faiiMs niorr ‘rlnrinus I liavr* piziMl, 

Wiliii‘<'4 S( ildini' ; 

And sliim* hrijrht nronnd 

TIk* toinl). 

I Lt»\ «'■'>. t»-inpl«'- )M'Mut«MniN pilr. 

Till* puidi'of KM»>l«'rii art ' 

Thi." Ikim^Is tlir d<‘if\,‘ 

TljMf '<1 ly.r^ t»n ilii‘ ln‘Mrt. 

All nilini; r<n\iT* to tlii*i* m* Im'iuI, 

Tli\ potinit 1 ‘iinrin \m* i»wn — 

riii'. ;:rMi*t*fiil, pnii*, 

Oh I tliiN ix l.o\i*’^ m1«hu‘ * 

Nn otwtiTn priiitM* for wi'iillh «ir wisdom f.'inn‘d, 

No niort:d liMiid* this hoanttaiu^ I'iihru* fraiMod, 
lit diMlh's fold nrni*- th** fair MumtM/.M sh*pl, 

And <i^>;hs <»’it .liiniti:i's winding wmIits cn pl, 

Tomi's sn<*h M.'. ;ui;;»*Is wiM*p. with i'i’M;;rMii<*i‘ hll'tl, 

Arotiml h‘‘r jsrMM* in [h'miIx dr<»p** di^lillM. 

'J'hiTi' lix’d fur rviT iiriii, i‘oii;rosiI'd (hf\ slami, 

A fain rahn'e, prid*’ o‘ IiwIiaV laml. f 

To .s('(‘ tin' laj it is said, dju' ‘ must s(mj ii li\ 

tlio palo in(i()ii]i’»ljt/ MadauK' ’Tlritlor Idllnwod tin’s 
jtdvier, iind I’omid ‘ I lit' ]»<)lishcd wliito iiiarblo to fall 
into vajjuf uiKlclincd 'tiiassc's liko ]n'a))s of snow.’ She 
surniises iio*litly, -jliarthe iirst Iravelh'r who \isil(‘d it 
by iiiooiilioht did so in eunipany that made (‘\erylhiiio’ 
eliannijio.’ • , 

Tlio 'raj is ec'itainly tlio proudest, of all sepidelnal 
monnmeiit.s. l?i>loiy roeords, tliat in ronnni'im'inilieji 
of a dead wile, who had always yearned Ibr her native' 
moiiii tains, a loving husband, rs'ebiieliadnezzar, erc'eted 
eountorfoil forests and mountains, which natmehad de- 

* By Mis ('. rn'/an, tin* Col. C. I'ajjfui, .Vdjutaiit'OMjiTal, 

under Ijorci (k'niherrnoiv. 
f ATiemyjyous. 
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niod io llabylon. The royal sepulchre of Alaric was 
eon.striK'ted in the bed of a river diverted from its 
course, and then restored to its ehonnol. Tlie <^ravo of 
.IcTigis, Klnin Avas marked by a lofty mound, and then 
extensive forests w<n*e planted round it, to exclude for 
e\'(T tlie footsteps of man from appVoaehing' his last 
abode. It is only the Pyramids tliat ean fairly offer 
tliemselvc's to dispute for the aAvardof superiority. IJut 
while the sepnhdiral works adorning the valley of tlie 
Xile will 1)1* r(?garded as wonders of art for tlieir solidity 
of eonsliMietion and sublimity of eoneeption, the' Taj at 
Agra shall always call forth the admiration of mankind 
for its Ix'iug the most ex(juisite specimen of liuman 
arcliiteetiii’e, and * llio most gorgeous romance of' wedded 
love.’ 

11)0 eoinmemoration of (Ie])ar1e(l avoHIi, forms, as it 
were, a link between /he mortal and immortal (*xi.ston<*<'. 
of a hnrnan being. t)iily the fine jd ts are ('inployc'd to 
carry out its intents and purposes, Aicliib'ctiire laises 
a Pyramid or Taj. Sculpture ^makes the duK marble 
start into life. Painting makes a man live upm the 
caiiAas. Poetry embalms the dead in epic or c'lc'gy. 
I'he (‘iicouragement thflt is given to the arts and indus- 
try turns the only ajjology for rdl costly inonyunu'nts, 
marbles, ‘or nmmmies. lu this econoTvie and utilitarian 
age, a vehVmcnt protest would he raised against the 
outlay of threi; and a half millions sterling upon an 
umh'vlaking likc\thc Taj. The ancients were more for 
ornanujntal, the moderns are more for reproductive 
works. The AvorlJ, like man, has its different J>lla^^^^s of 
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(;liaracter, in (liHcreiil epochs. If was religious in the 
finie of the Hindoos, marlial under the lioinans, and 
slioi)-kocping in the present couliirv. It is didiciilt to 
say wliat phase it will assume next. Iji al! pn»l)al>iJity 
till* ultiinaluni of liuiiian society is destined to* be the 
inicl/(‘cluat\ ^ 

The public woi*ks of a ]>i'nplo tanbody tlie Ibrni and 
prc‘.s.sun‘ of tluiir age, Tlu‘ public woiks of the ll’iiidoos 
wer(‘ royal roads, rows of tnvs, canals and bl•idge^, 
lo]>es of jnango and peepul, tanks and W(dl>, i('>{-hoii''es 
for the niglit, tlarinJciUhs or inns, ho''j>it:ds, bathing,- 
g'itauls, and teniph's — all public woiks 1‘or tlu' coini'orts 
only of tlie physical man. Tlie Maliomcdans* tu'crly 
trod in l]u‘ rootf,U'[)s of tinu’r predet essors. Tlc-ir rv .ii- 
^ oil’s, aijiK’ducis, <Mnal<, guldens, staais, and mo (p>.e.s, 
t'xliibll lull tli(‘ same cares ft>r th(' imat ii:.) \V( Il-bciiig 
ol‘ a people, w (I ho lit any ]‘iogres^ m.alf !;\ hiiniaiiitN 
towanls th«‘ aineliyyation of ii.s I’uoral Far 

oth.oTS^ise ai’e tin* j)ublic wm’ks ol* tlie Ihigdl^Ii *I’heij- 
school.^ and eolieg' bterai’y in.-Mtuli'S [‘uMic libiaric-, 
nMisi Lim^', and boiajiic 'g;n'd< ii aie pioui':^ of a gii’atei- 
iiifeileetual state of tlie world tliuii in an^ jn^ ecxling ag\ . 
Ft is not suitad to tlie eviniu*^ ov inelliiation o,‘‘ tlie Ku- 
ropeans to build tdmrebes am! t«*m}des. * The ag(‘ would 
not tolfra!(' suf*h a (‘o>tly r.i’ntimeiilality as th.c 'ihj. It 
would be an anaVlinaiisni now. d’la‘ gr-mu-yi ions od’ the 
presiiiik.day say tliat ‘they are not railed upon to do 
anything’ for pusterity—postei’il}' liaving done nothing 
for them ? ’ Sup 2 >os!ng the English were to quit India, 
the beneficence of tlieir rule ought not to be judged of 
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hy tho oxtcrntil Tiiomorials of stone and masonry loft 
boliind them, but by tlio emancipation of our nation from 
prejudices and superstitions of a lon^ standing, and by 
the enliglilened state in wliicli they shall leave India. 
In tlie words of Do (iuineey, ‘higher by ^far than the 
l^Fogul gift, of liuK'-stone, or travelling, stations, or even 
roads and tanks, were the gifts ol‘ security, of ])ea(‘e, of 
law, aiid settled order.’ 

Tjounging in tlui gardens — tliewhoh' area is laid oiit 
in ])arterros of tlow(U-s and shrubs. Th(‘ cyprc'sses all 
round are in harmony with the solemnity of the scene. 
'PIk' orange tr<H*s e.re no h'ss appropriate, *to n'fresh the 
trav('lU’i* with the juice of their fruit mad(‘ into a cool- 
ing draught of sherbet. Ibit tlie r(*ctiliiiear llower-b(‘ds 
and paved stoiu' walks, strike one us much loo artificial. 
The j>rincipal a vctiiu' leading from thegat('way is nearly 
a (piarttT of a mihi long. Running along its eentri' is 
a row of Ibmilains, (‘iglity-four in nuinlxT. To .see 
fountains spiuif their watc'rs, and diflhse a cooliu'ss 
througli llu' air, is now a luxury that is reserved for 
great folks. Tlu' Taj ai)pears t'o lx*, kept in pn>p(‘r re- 
})air. Ihit a slab is out of its place on tbe Inj) of the 
great cupola, and b(;tri»»vs the inside work of masonry. 
'Phere a, wild fig-tree has taken ro<»t, to show that even 
a marl)le'«building is not safe from its eiieroa<*hment. 
'Ph(' Taj wuF completed in Itioo. I'roiu tliat linu' it has 
withstood tin* assaults of tbe ^dements, ajid outlived 
some ten generations. In 18 N, the late Rast India 
(knnpan^- expmided a lac of rupees o)i its repairs. Hut 
up more, as (^f yore, are there any Mogul bands to play 
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music every oveiiiii^*; nor is iiny ut the he:ul of 

two llimisaiul sipahis j)hict‘(l as a fiuanl over the biiildiiif?. 

Tliere are two niostpies on the* east and west^ of 11 h‘ 
([uadraiij^le facing inward’^, and eonvspondin^' exaetly 
with each <;tli(‘r in size, desion, and exeeulion. Tlieir 
dull hloofl-r('d sandstone niahos a disa^iveahle (‘onlrast 
to the snowy w]iit(' inaihle of thi' inaiisohnim. Thr 
mosque on tin* east, ^^hu•h cannot Ix' used for worslu]), 
is said t(j !iav(' huill merely as ii jo/rffl) (answer) to 

file other. 

Took, on (h‘paj‘l nre, tin' last, loii^-, and linj^ei’in^ 

> ii'W (d* the Taj. Tin* nohh* (hnne, swelling onl with, 
its o'littm’ini? mass in tin- sun s(‘(‘nislo risi* as hV (lie eii- 
chanter’s wand. Tlie stainless snow-whit<‘ unnhled 
structure seems to iina^(' the sainfl\ j)uril\ of the lady. 
T]u‘ sio'ht * almost lil't.s one off the earth.’ 

Opposite tliel’aj, on {h<’ othei* ‘o’de*, are sei'ii the im- 
linislied loinnlai walls, and arela'sofa huildin;;’ t hai. 
iuni Ix'en intemhsl Shah dehan for an equally mat;- 
nilieeiijt ttniih over iiiinsi'if. Il was to ha\i- he. n eiiu- 
iiceted. In a mail-I’e hi id”'.* o\ ei‘ llu’ duinna, wltli l!*.at of 
his lady. IJut the wars helwaun lii.'. son*-, and his own 
di*]io>it Ion, jftit a "toj) to tlie <M«n[do t ion of (lic‘ m:i;.>;n:ll- 
eeiit \y»)rk ; and the au.sttTc- Anrime:zehe v.as not the 
man toattmid t<' tln‘ fond wi-he sof a paj'entxd so-mueh 
\vast<‘ f»f th(' puhlie money. ^ 

Just on tlie same principle that the child picks out 
the pi inns before he eats tin* jiuddjng, has our reader 
been tirst treated with the kernel of sij>ht-socin^ in 
A.^ra. ITe must now make up his mind jo digest a few 
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of its liusk-i)oeling*s. Tlie Hindoo niilocodciits of Agrn 
jro little known. No mention of it under any identifi- 
able iianio exists in Ifiridoo history or gt'ogruphy. The 
(ircat Gnu, witli its ancient eharaeters, o(‘rtiunIy point'd 
to ii reinote existeiieo of the city, the entire 

silence of Fa Hiau and Ilwen Tlisang is a i)r(Jof to \]\c 
contrary of that existenci' in the centuries lhos(* (.’liijiose 
travellers visited India. Iji the opiniv>ii of the Vishnn- 
vitc authoriti<*s, Agra is soealled from ytrjro^ov tlie lirst 
starting-point for a pilgiim <»7i his circuit of J'riJ — the 
holy scene of Krishna’s adveulurcs. Tiny say ii 
was cove-nnl by Lbr<\sts for si'veral Imiahed year.', 
before Jtiipa and Souatmi, tlie folliAvcTs <»r t’li(.itimya. 
landed berc* t<» set out u])e.u (lu ir (‘\j)l«)rat ioii of Ihiiida- 
bnn. According to A bid I’azil, Agra was a ]n't1y 
village before the time of S(*cunder I^odi, w]n> (list 
pit(;lii'd npini this sp(;t. for tlie seal of his g()\ (Minuend 
towards the eloso of the tificeiith ceiit*ary. Hot Jeban- 
geer in his aiLtohiogruphi<*al menu Us states it lia\c 
been acity of con-siderabhi iiiagnil isde, evi'Ji prioi; to the 
advent of the ilussnlmans, and that it hial lu en spoken 
of in terms of admiration by a poet from Gbi^^iii early 
in tbo eleventh eenlury.^ This luav have Ifeen IIk' slate 

I. 

of things.^ under* (he gallant Dnhinwsy a branch of Raj- 
poot prini>?s who llourislud at Riaua about tlie time 
alluded to. •The statonienl also iqipears plausible from 
the fact of many Hindoo families yet occupying tlu' 
neighbouring villages from a period of two thousand 
years' antiquity. lJutj in that case, it was most likely 
to^have fieen uotieed by the Arabian get^graphers of the 
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ninth or tenth Political eunsideva lions for 

expediting’ his marches a^^iiinst th(' 1 la j pools, the com- 
mercial facdlilies alFor<led hy the port, ami also tlie 
desii-e for foniidiji^- a new capital, in(liu*(‘d Ahher, in 
loOh, to oT’ocI A^n-a info a JiK’tiopolis to Ih- called afl<*r 
him by the nann‘ of Akberabad. 

TJic Apa of the sixtecnlii ccntnrv was a walled cil\ 
of ‘J(j miles ciivumfi'iviiee, ol‘ 100 m(»M|nes, 81/ serais, 
«^00 j)iibba‘ bjilhs, b> ba/.ar^i, ami a p«>pnlati(ni of 
00(»,00f) iuhabiiaiils. ‘Jt was/ says l‘hich, ‘ a ;^;r«‘at and 
]>o]»'aioas ciiy. sn])crior to London, w'ell-l.mill ol‘ -slom', 
and inuiiiii’ I’lii' ami lari»H‘ .>.f rcfl.s wlii'U ‘ Kn,n*li'>limen 
looked on India in le;noi’unt lulmiratieii, and li!«»d a dim 
notion <d* cndle.'>s iiazars, swaianin;^ w'itli l»ay(‘rs and 
sellcM’s, and blazing with elotlis of gold, with \ariegatefl 
and witli j*i*(‘eioas stones; of ti'eaMni''s w!i"re 
(lianiomis Yt ero piled eap.-N amt M-'imiis imnoanfains ; 
of palac »'('ni[)aJV‘d with w'hieli Wliitelndl and Hainp- 
1(>n Conia wa-j';- Ii'XncIs; and (d’ armie.v, ton limes e** 
numei-n!i'; a> that wlii<*h they had 'Cen a'^emhle*! a! 
d'ilhnry to repel ihe Armada/ 

‘ Agi'a !' oih' oi’ the great e-^t eiiif", in Iliadoostan ; 
and hi'ing dnif.-ndid by a. eilad'J of great aiolijuity, my 
father laid ee.O'-t'd '^ueli citadel to be lliVow n down, and 
a Tn*w iahric liewn stom’ to be (‘rect.d t.'.n the site, 
as will be jjiV,.ieed in another jdace. I ''lijdl In-n* only 
ivjnark, further, that the city is hnilt on bolli banks of 
tlie Jumna, that ])ai’t which is sitnatc-d on the hither, or 
western .side, being four co.ss in breadth and ten co.ss ijj 
circumference, and that on tlie oppo.sile side ueing ind 
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more iLaii two cioss in breadth, and three co.ss in (dr- 
curn forcnce. The mull ijdicity of noble struct iires crcc led 
on all sides, such as mosques of superior ma«-iiitude, 
baths, spacious caravanserais, and splendid ])iivate 
palaces, are found to an ('xtent that would place it on a 
par with the most celebrated cities in link, (^lioiasan, 
and the famed territory beyond the Jilioii, -the ordin- 
ary dwellinj^s of the inhabitants beiu^- built, for the 
greater part, thn'c and four stories high. Such is the 
immen.^ily of the po2)nlation, that from the hour of the 
evening prayer to the close of the first qiairter of tlie 
night, the throng is so densedy wedgc'd, that it is not 
without She utTno^st ditlieidty the people can pa-s and 
repass tilong the streets. As anattemj)t to ascertain in 
some d(*grec‘ tlu' (’xtcnf of this multitudinous populati< n, 
T directed Xhokofind or su 2 )enntendent of tlu' 2)oIi(M' om* 
(lay to mak(' a tour through the city, and count tL(' in- 
dividuals assemhh'd in thediflerent tnfmrhahy (\y \ 
for athlefje or i)ugilists; and his ((‘i)ort Avas. that in 
none' of those i)lae(\sdid Ik' find assembled h^s th}in two 
or tlir(*(' thousand jiersons, allhough i-{ was not the first 
of the now year, nor any of those days of jaiblie rejoic- 
ing, on Avhicih it was usual for the peo2)h' to appc'ar 
abroad for aniusfcnK'iit. From this it is eon.''idcrcd that 
some estinlHte inavhe formed of the enormous mult if nde 
whith throng(Ml in every (piarlor. Add b) this, that 
every day throughout the year thei*e wi*re coTiv<'yed to 
the idaco, hy boats uhmg the Jmnna, not loss tlian 
three thousand loads for fuel, and yet for dirrems it 
would l>o*diffiemlt to purchase a single branch, so rapid 
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was tlio deinaixl. For noarlv oight luoallis, rnorc'ovi'r, 
whicli is tlio duration of tlu' dry soasoii, or llu' inlorval 
botwooii tho periodical rains, not less tlial five and six 
tlioiisand horses for sale daily entc'r llie city froTu Cahul 
and fl»e countries in tliat direction, and sncli is l]i(» 
rapidity Villi which tluy arc disjiosed of, that not one 
is to he purchased on tlu' sncci'('ding day. In sliort, T 
do not hnow in the whole world in inagnitude, ainl thtj 
miiltitiah' of its inhahitants tluTc is any city to he <*oni- 
parod with the niotrojioJis of Agra.’ 

Such, in hi.^ autohiogi'apliy, i^* Jc'hangei'r’s desci i[)- 
tion of Agra in its palmiest days. Inijierlect a> the 
cmisiis and statistics are, they au', n(‘verth(‘lt's^, uecej)1- 
ahh‘ for the light tlu'y throw on the ways and inanncis 
of that ago. 

Tlie Agi*a oi‘ tlu' iiin(*t('cnt]i c<'nliny is four miles 
long, hy t.lii e(' hroad. I’ln* outey \\ all, fnrmei ly <'n\ iron- 
in«p lh(‘ eitv as f;+»; as Si'emnlra, is no more, d’races of 
the inner wall ari’ .''^ill m cui at places. It mattcrslittle 
about , this am-ient circum\alhilivUj, when ‘a wall of men 
is hi'tter lliaii a tvall of masonry.’ IJiit a [>i)pidal mn 
reduced to St),t)t)i> speaks of a serion.s ^liminulioii. Ah) 
moi*e an^ llu^rc any public baths, so ustfu! in a { llmate 
in whicli imai arc* rousted. Ao moiv. are tlieri* any 
gymnasia lor w rot Icrs, whose teat« afrt‘r<I(‘'i' ph'asurt to 
the nobility and gentry of our Jand d«»w iMo tin* last, 
generation. Their profession lias nu*l a serious l)h)W' 
frotn the passion of our rulers for fl^e amnx'Tiients f>f tlie 
Turf. Xot five horso.s arc now' sold luu'o a day in the 
jdaeo of five tliousund. The lior.^(>trad|) of Tiulia has 
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loft its old chauiicd from JY'rsia imd Cabid. It now 
Hows across the occun from En^hinrl, tlio Cap.', and 
New South Wales, liuh'ed, iVral) marcs arc, in many 
insttmccj^, still prelorrod as the finest char<^ers for pur- 
poses ol‘ war and i)a<:'*cuiit ry. But the oHiee-jauns of 
our brokers and traders are drawn by -f>-eldin‘'gs from 
Pi'j^u, and the eoaelies of our aristocracy by //y/Z/r-s and 
}»‘i^*aiitie (piadrupeds from Enj^land. Tln^ or 

opeJi H<piarc.s, for the loading and unloading of goods, 
still retain inaii\ of their nanu s. There is tin- 
nntndco, where iron and iv(ni goods must luivi*been sold. 
There is the Peeyy,/r-////oe/cc, whicli must hav(' derivi’d that 
name frtjfti its lia\iiig been tin* (h'[)dl for llu' s.ile of 
l)('])p<'r. lint all these inniidees liave been taken n]>, 
and are now ei-owded with the houses of the inliahilants. 
TliO ‘sjdcndid j^risule. palaces’ oi‘ tl\o Oinralts Iium' all 
disappeared hmg ago. ^ Not a vestige rc'inains nf the 
arislucralieal mansions of llajali iMan];?^ llajah l>eerhn!, 
Ilie KluiJii A/ijn, (’haja Aias. A.s(»piy Khan, oi* Mohal.et 
Khan. Their v<'ry sites have becui fiu-gotleii. aiid no- 
body iu»\v reim*nd)ers llic naiiujs of those vvorllii(‘.s or 

knows about tlu; fate of llicir dusceiidant.'^. either beeonie 

m 

('xtiiict or plebeiani/ed iiiilo the undistingufrlnihle com- 
monalty. Mo.st of the pro.s(‘nt hoiis(s laive betm built 
from old bricks dug np. It is only of late that bricks 
lune lu'gun In bo made at Agra. Tht' old hadtr was in 
the Tajguugc, wliich has nearly broken up. lici t' wviv 
tbo liousos of the anjjiciit nobility, in whose place liave 
now sprung up families of rich Mahratta banktTS, Mar- 
*W’ureo merchauls, Lallah Muhajuus, and Cashmercc 
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Puiulits, who occ 2 ipy liouso.^ in Pcf/mr-hunKh- or Loha- 
ka-mtnidoe. There wi're, in those limes, fiietories of tlie 
Piiteh, Fi'oneh, and Kn‘*‘Hsh at A niw N<»w, 
only three or four wine-shoj^s and nulliii(‘ry shojis aWorcl 
th(^ data oil the slafislies of ils foreign ti adi*. In lOtU), 
the (nirislian [)oi>ulalion of Aj 4 :ra consisted of *25,^00 
families. The dnti(\s of the arlilltay, its arsf'ijals, and 
foundries, w('r(» |]h)sc by whieli that ]>o])uIation liad 
been j)rin(*i[>ally niaiulaiiKMl. Xow, tlioiii.;:]! uiuIct a 
riiristiaii i:-o\i'nnnent, (In* Chi’istimi j)o])iilation would 
not amount to oiu'-fonrth of tliat nninljer. Litth*, that, 
lias any arehitetdural value, lias bi'en added by tin*- 
\i) the toiiojrraphy of A^ra. The y/fe/— and llu* 
p(/sf aloiK'— is uppermost in y\o-ra. 

In th(' Pl/ofri', J)owev(»r, a man still Jia.s to f^odhow- 
iiii>‘ his way throii<i-h the crowd, and tin* luiisy hiiz/iiijr 
scene of an Indian bazar, well .judps to oi\e an idea of 
tile leemina’ thoiViinl.'^ of an rndian Iomm. ‘Tliebla/- 
iiitj elntli.^ of i»'old, \ii ie^a1i‘d silhs, and jirc-cions slonc’s ' 
are still i-xpo^ed Inu'c for sale. Ibil tlu' sliojis are 
no In'tter than oin^ or t wo-.^tonh'd cabins, fii>ht fe(’t 
square. The TShitive ]irincipliiof sh(»p-ke^']un^- is avoid 
shoAv and dd/zle - not to altravl enstonnTs hy exfiosino* 
out lh(* best wari's and ^()ods, as tlioy do at the Londott 
Ifou-^r, or tin; Emporhim of Xo dtudil, this 

principle is to be traced to tlie fears of an extortionaie 
•Vlahomedan or.lMahratta frovernment. Hut, partly, 
the fault also lies in the Orieutal prejudice of shoppin|:,^ 
P>y the Natircs, it ia thought a positive disgrace to go 
lynd buy the best food oir clothbig foi;thein from the 
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market. Our women are much more sensible iti this 
respeef, and fail not to show a better knowledge of 
eeonoinr and bfirgaining, when out-of-doors to a mvla, 
or upon, a pilgrimage. This shopping-spiiit of the 
Hindoo women appcjars to be a common featMio in the, 
eliaracter of the A ryan sistiThood. Feihale taste must 
exereis(i. its influenee before Native shop-keeinng can 
Imve the refined attractions of the shops tliat adorn tlio 
sides of Tank Stpiaro. The streets in tlu^ Agra Cliowk 
are stone-paved, and gently slope away from an up- 
heaved centre to the Itivel (»f the city. Killeen geiirn-a- 
•tions have transacted here tlie daily biisin(‘ss of tlieir 
lives, and yet the paveauent is in as got)d a stale of 
preservation as wlieii (hioen Klizaheth semt Sir John 
ilildenhall on an embassy to tlie Oieat ^Mcjgid 
or wIkui William IlaAvkins was a munsnbdar htae of 
400 horse, witli an Jn(Ame of .£o000, and also an Aj*- 
menian wife into the bargain. TIj/ nicest things to 
buy in the Agra, bazar are modtds'of the 4'aj, in ivory 
or .^lone-elay— -the traveller carrying away the bililding 
to live in his recolh'ctioiis. 

Th(' e/i/ras' n'lnind us of ho’W Fitch ' was sti‘iu*k by 
seeing the graiid^'os conv<*yed in little carts, carved and 
gilded, covered with silk or very fine ehu.h’, and drawm 
by tw(’) littfe bulls of the size of dogs.’ * '['he bulto(d\s 
spok(*n of r(4'er to the dwarfish oxer* of Guzerat, which 
country had been conquered by Akber just ten years 
before tlie visit of that English traveller. Uctter )| 
..coaches d#d not exist then in the metropolis of tho 
|Grreat Mogul. • ‘ Onc'of Sir Tliomas Roe’s pre^nts 
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James flie Fii\st to Jebaiigt‘er (jin^bubly .sui»*<^(.*s(('(l by 
account) was an Eiiplish coai-li. Hut within a 
short pcriotl after the proNcnt liiul lu'cn niiule, ilu' am- 
bassador was struck lu M‘e that several otlieis laid been 
eonstructecl, vc'ry superitu- in materials, and fully equal 
in workiuaiiship.* Hut this oimilalion died away with- 
out producing* a ])ennaiient iinproviMueiil in 1I4' coacli- 
buildiii”* of tli(' (‘ountry. U]) to this »lay, lh(w7//.//.v con- 
tinue to run in the streets of Aj^ra. Uidin»* is in 
“•eiieral fa.>hiiui ihi'ou^li all llindoostan, as driving' is 
now llie ra^‘0 In t^deutta. No dectuit public convcy- 
anc(vs are availabh' for stranf^ers at Aj»:ra. 

% 

Though proiierly a Mahoniedan city, the pojnda- 
lioii lu're is more Hindoo tluui Mussulman. ‘If is a 
singular fact/ says a writer, ^ illustrating the for- 
bearance (d*tb(' Moguls, aTid file stability ol' fln^ Hindoo 
villagt* coinmunll ies, that animd Agj'a, though tJu* 
seat ivi' a Glasha governnienl, hardly any instance 
occurs of a Mussidiiian claiming hereditary jjr«»j)ert \ in 
the s(hi, vv hile many Jlindoos cmi show that llndi* aji- 
eestors occupievl the villages for twenty centuries/ Th(‘ 
MusMilman population is gradually wearing out iti all 
the cities of* II indo{)slan. Tlien^ is jip long« j\ the tide 
of Tartar 0*1;. Persian emigration to seek forhim' in 
India, aii^rcuauit the iiumhors of their nation, lala' 
most men of broken-down fortunes, the Indian Ma- 
hoinedtfn is now wra])t in the <;ontemj)lalion of liis past 
antecedents. But he looks back Witli a slorilc regret 
on the ages which can never rolurii to hiiii again. He. 
jamed for all his days t!b come, and 110 morq 
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crtTi he be up and doing. Alien he has always been, 
and he is now moreover a nonenfity. The Hindoo 
coTiimuKity at Agra is formed of all tdusses of the 
nation— r^Ialiraltas, Marworces, I)oab('Os, Oashmarecs, 
and Hcngalees. The Manvaree abounds in <the largest 
number. Confined for ages to a sandy*- tra(‘l , and eut 
off from int(jreourse with llio rest of his nation, tlie 
mildness and moderation of tlie 1‘biglisli governinont, 
have tempted him (»ui from the retreats in wliieb lie 
struggled tor food, and was kepi lieliind in and 

civilization. In perse vorunce, in shrewd ik'ss, in self- 
denial, in most oJ* iIk^ (]iialiti<\s wbieli eondiice to success 
in life, the Mavvvaree has seldom been sin passi'd. lie is 
now often oiigag(‘d in sjieeulations, by wbieb b(» is dis- 
tinguisluid as the most commereial of all tlui Indians. 
Agra is the nearest outlet to his abode, by wbieb be cun 
conveniently pour IjimV'lf iutf) II imb.oslan. Pliysieal 
causes iiiflneneing bis condition, bav<yiiven to tlie 3Iar- 
vvaree almost a dillerent etbnologiea! vari(‘ty. Ilis bar- 
ren soil and tlui scan ily of his fi>od are N{ain])ed n])on 
his span' ibrm, his fleshh'ss muNcles, jind his sliarp-eon- 
Iracted features. The poverty of liis country 
besjioken by the seaiity t'iotliing u])on liis Mody. lie is 
the only Imlian who is politically a Hindoo, anch who 
still wears the dliuoty, and scurf, and cqr-rings of his 
anet'slors. * 

The pn'soul coinmorcial quarter of Agra it^^on the 
right of tlie bridge ^f boats as j'ou enter tlie town. Of 
trade, deserving the name, there is little in Agra. The 
a^t^s are also ip a st^xte of decay from the activity in 
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wliicli they had been seen by Sir Thomas Roe. Carpet- 
making is observed in many of the sliops. The produce 
of these far-away districts can never compote with the 
produce grown near the ports of slnpnieiit. Th^‘ ancient 
wealth of j;he city is still helping tlie inhabitants, as 
are also flie emelumcnts of the various offices und<'r the 
present regime. But the position of Agra, mukf^s it the 
most eligible outlet and inlet for the traffic of Rajpoot- 
ana; and wlien tiie Rail shall have removed the dis- 
abilities under which its trade labours, and goods sliall 
come up from thti sea in twice the time that the c*irlh 
travels round its axis, the place will rapidly advauce.in 
wealth and prosperity. 

Of course this month of October is not exactly the 
time to enable a man to judgcj of those great summer 
heats which led Shah Johan to remove the capital from 
Agra to Delhi. Tlie furnace-bjasts of the ho are felt 
in the inidsumineF months. But greater than the heat 
is the execrahleiie<s*of the water at Agra. It i.> almost 
niidrinluiTdo, next to soa-waten*. Oominev on the way, 
we found on tliis side of Oawnpore the water ol* all tlie 
wells more and more brackisli, till at last it had reached 
the nauseutini; point at Agru.* This is on account of 
the nitre in ^Uc soil. The Jumna water tasti‘.V- sweet 
eitniifijli. But Ihe up-country wallahs are albprejuclieed 
against water. The rriudoostaneo. in 
Culcutt^ invariably prefer the well-water to the liolj’ 
Ounga water. Perhaps, in a past^ scientific age, the 
Hindoo philosophers had made an analysis similar to 
that of the modern chemists, wlio pronoiyicc the saliiu,‘ 

* 1. ^ 28 
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coutauiinatioii to be liunnlcss. But wliotlicr it bo from 
the dictum of science or experience, the j^eople of Hin- 
doostan have a notable nicety of discrimination of good 
from bad water. The first question in the mouth of a 
travelling Ilindoostanee is ^ liana j^anct koaa hye ^ — how 
arc the air and water r' But the weils which yield 
brackish water are considered to bo much more valuable 
for irrigation than those whicli yield sweet water. Ice. 
is collected here in the cold weather, and can nowhere 
be so great a luxury as in a place where tlio heat often 
gives the ophthalmia and apoplexy. 

• Oil-rubbing, as with the Bengalees, is also not in 
fashion among the Ilinduostanees. Ib’obubly, they do 
not want the stimulative ointment whicli is a necessary 
protective against the damp of Bengal. But the Ben- 
galees living here testify to its soothing cfloct in a 
climate where the dry hot air tells with a caustic influ- 
ence on the skin. Nor liave tho up-u^iutry wallahs 
any inoculation, mucli less vaccination, among them — 
though they arc not without the tiitlve in the category 
of their goddesses. Nothing is more common to see in 
the North-West than handsome faces fearfidly. -poek- 
marked To have a pitted face matters IrLtle to a man 
— though to a Mussulman, wdth his shag^y^l>card,'It fails 
not to give the truculence of a villain; to 
an unconcern aboiit its effects in the ^ case of ..*10 other 
sex is a positive and unpardonable cruelty towWds the 
famed Hihdoostanefl womonjand fair llajputtices, who mv 
thus mo$t unfairly subjected to mourn themselves as 
underrated in^tlie m!trkot of beauty, and to looking 
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at tlicmsolves in a mirror, just as anybody is disgust (d 
at the horrible porosity of his frame seen tlirough a 
microscope, 

The cantonments arc two, and the civil station is 
six miles from the river. Tbe Agi'a rollcgc, luiilt in a 
Gothic «tyle, stands in a fine <piadijn»gle. Once on a 
time, Tom Corryat studied tlu' IVrsian and Ocu'doo at 
Agra, and tlie Jesuits addressed the nr('a1 in bis 

‘own language. Xow, the Agra wallahs arc eager to 
I(‘ani t!ie language of 'I'om Torryaf^s count vymen. 
Akber encouraged scliools, at whicli Hindoo as well as 
Malioinedan leanung was taught, and ‘ every one vvas^ 
educated aceovdiug to bis eirciiiu stances and •i)arliciilar 
vi(nv.s in lift'.* Hut there is no comparison b(*(we(*n the 
(jiuilities of instruction flum and at jn’cseiil imparted, 
and no distinction is now made Ix'lween the boy of a 
farmer and the boy of a zenjindar, on th<i common 
ground of^ni edycatifmal* institution. 

Tlioso are m>t tin* days when a man is llrst 
whippeffand iiext made to kiss tin* rod, — or sent to be 
sold in (|n*na, for breaking a Cliina poi'celaiu. JVo 
woman is now buried alive for kissing mi emiueh,-' nor 
"liu'y' fHl'Ifl ordered to be trainpjed iijxm by elephants in 
the st reeks, for refusing to give up lii^ beaulifiii wife to 
l^nteimti1^Gk>voi'nor. J*so molten iiiad‘i« now 
pSRrt a man’s throat for sp«|iking^ treason, and 

no mftws propefty is now {q^proprial' '^*by a royal ca- 
price, -^r released from confiscation by a well-timed jest. 
Far from all such, the humblest individual now freely 
speaks out his opinion. Judicial awards are given upon ' 
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principles wliich the Viceroy cannot have altered in all 
his life — ^much less at his whim. Prisoners are fed and 
initialed^ in trades to cease from thoir brigandage, and 
the sick ^hd ailing are treated in public hospitals. The 
Agm College, the Dewanny and Fouzdarry Adauluts, 
the Thomason Hospital, the Railrojid, and the 'Electric 
Tclegia^h, arc the memorials of British rule in the city 
of tJje Taj. 

In the Agra burial-ground arc many curious old’ 
tombs. Thoy arc, many of thorn, v^over Italian and 
other European adventurers, who swarmed here in the 
seventeenth centuiy. One of the tombs is dated as far 
back as the year IGIG. The tomb of Colonel Tlossing 
is on the model of the Taj. He was a Dutchman in 
Sciudia^s service, who rose from a common soldier to be 
tho Governor of Agra. 

Three or four churches now raise up their heads in 
Agra. But there was more' Christianity here when 
Akber had a leaning to adoro tho imiigcs’of*the Saviour 
and tho Virgin, — when Jehangeer had figures of Christ 
and 3[ary at tho head of his rosary, — and ^irhcn Dara. 
Shekoh sat with Stanislaus Malpica and Pedro Juzarl^ 
to study the religious sj/stem of tho wcj toru'” wt^Id. 
The Ju:fmalt Mmjeedoi Agra may still l^^Mcscribed in 
those •very''^ords which Heber usdfl ye;^ 

— * it is piotiiresqy’e from its uegloctett stail;^, i lA me 
grass and peepX.tTreos which grow aboiJt its loftj^omes.’ 
This mosque was huiii by the Princess JeJianara. 

On the square where four ways meet, the sign«pdst 
shows the diroction the high-road towards Gwalior. 



^gra, — the UelcUion^—the Income Tax. 

In a soutli-eastcrly direction from the town pointed 
out to us the battle-field from which the hundtu] td' 
British soldiers had to retreat before the rebel Rej^oys 
^rom Neemuch. Not one European dared to shotv himself* 
then out of the Port. The o(h of July^ XHo7, was llu‘ 
great day of aferni in Agni. The Slahomodan popii- 
latfon were very licarty with the rebels. Fejv oi' the 
Hindoos had joined their cause— the rich bt«ikia:j?/and 
others having everything to lose, and nothing to gain. 
The Bengalees, si^iisual, had fast bolted up their doors. 
But the Mahomodan clement at Agra is very ncc'dy, and 
witliout any inflLiience. There are no rich Miezm or^ 
Mcer Sahibfi to head a movement. Nowduu’d in India 


do the Mjihoinedans seem to bo largely engaged iiu 
any trade or spccuhition. They general! j' pndbr to 
be office-holders, hoping to rise by servieo, to which 
their nation has been bred uj>. There is no Hiiidoo 


or Mussufcian ui Agr^dio is as rich as any of our 
Calcilj^ta irSnobrtaires. 

Tlu^SSlistios of tlije Income Tax are expected in 
ffivc^us anldea of the comimrativWwcalth of our Indian 
Ru^vns. Tfthing could have been more welcome after 
long aa Vs tour and sight ^^eeing, than to sit down 
to the cxcclj^t shipper got up by our*ho^st — a peasant 
suW^^)nc of the most plcasant^Iays of ouv 
lh^JjKu''4Slpp^wus in a style to t||npt*i Catholic to 
brea»^rough lis Lent. The coriA ^^iisation turned 
upon flie principal subject of the^'daj ' — Income Tax. 


Throughout Hindoostan it is regarded as a national 
mulct for the Rebellion. The mysterious ‘ wants ^*<^110 ' 
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Statc^ are incompreliciisiblo to the poi)ular iincleT^tand- 
ing. As yet, the Indians have not a common national 
to^ fool a concern for the welfare of a corainon 
Ijjf^tate. They arcr bus j^out their own private fiscaL 
prosperity, and indiiTerent to any outside calls of com- , 
mon interest. It never 'enters into th^ir thmights to 
intpiire vboiit the annual income or expenditure of “the 
StaV\-:^fer to care about its ^chronic deficits.’ The 
eloquent English of our Finance minister has told upon* 
a limited number, but has scarcely eirJightcncd the mass 
of the population, beyond producing this conviction, 
that their pockets arc to be touched not by any force of 
arms but^ by the force of arguments. Familiar only 
with the land-tax and customs, our nation needs the 
political education to be prepared for the innovations of 
a higher political science. Never before was the national 
debt known in India, Miherc only tlie whim of a despot ' 
had to be pledged for its payinent. Not pore is the 
national debt foreign to the ideas of thc^’oi\,th-A\^8terns 
than is the Income Tax. The Native mi^'^ Vust! bo 
taught to apprccial js4ne wants of the- Statof aij, 

interest in its well-being, before it wiU^^idorse 
opinion that ‘ taxation no tyranny. p 

Oirf after-supper talk was kept up frAla late hour. 
To the doctor it was left to play th(f liffepc in 
— to pledge >ur Hindoostanee friendfsiin full 
and retire t(kt£.il& on the mi legs of)fack ^he 

tradesman h^l down, in a pellmell pUlau, curry, 

fruits, grapes, cr^am, and comfits, and he found it un- 



' comfortal^^ to koop struiglit liL> spinal boao. Tlio law- 
, ycr and ovn'sclf wound up the epilogue of the da}' witli 
a delicioxis drauglit of iced sherbet, and tlicn went lik. 
sj^p for the first. -hight in the Agni. 








